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“Ohe Progen of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


IN THIS NUMBER readers will find a 
timely and authoritative article on the 
World Court from the pen of United 
States Senator Thomas J. Walsh of 
Montana. Mr. Walsh is a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and also of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate. He ranks with the ablest and 
“most eminent lawyers in the public service of the 
United States. Like his colleague, Senator Swanson 
of Virginia, Mr. Walsh prefers to deal with issues 
upon their merits and in a spirit of broad patriotism, 
rather than as a partisan or a die-hard objector. The 
fact that he is a Democrat does not make it difficult 
for him to speak appreciatively of lawyers and states- 
men who happen to be Republicans. Senator Walsh 
believes that the Permanent Court of International 
Justice is an important member of the series of insti- 
tutions gradually taking form to aid the nations in 
their forward progress along the difficult but benefi- 
cent paths of peace. The so-called World Court may 
well appeal to the imagination of humanitarians and 
believers in the millennium. But in setting up a tribu- 
nal of this kind, while the idealists and the enthusiasts 
may have their mission as against the pessimists and 
chauvinists, there are practical details that require the 
efiorts of highly trained legal minds. 


Renewing 
World Court 
Discussion 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES, legal points such 
as those relating to membership in the 
World Court are left to experts and 
governing groups. In Great Britain 
or France public opinion might to some extent be con- 
cerned with the general principle. But the technical 
adjustments would not be decided by appeals from 
pulpits, much less by street-corner arguments. Inas- 
much as we in this country do make such details a 
topic of wide discussion, there is always a little danger 
that we may lose our enthusiasm for the larger proj- 
ect. Protracted disputes over details, making for 
Suspense and delay, tend to bewilderment. The dust 
of controversy fills our eyes and dims the bold outlines 


Certain 
Technical 
Details 


of the earlier vision. A prime object in printing this 
informative statement by Senator Walsh at the present 
time is to revive in our readers the belief that the 
World Court is important; that its actual existence is 
a matter of profound interest; that we ought not to 
lose sight of the main object while experts, Senators, 
and publicists are working out certain necessary com- 
promises and provisos. Our future relations to what 
must grow into a noble instrument for the safeguard- 
ing of civilization should not be those of aloofness 
and suspicion. If it is supported heartily, and guided 
wisely, the World Court will derive fresh meaning 
from the Kellogg Peace Pact. 


Mr. WALsH’s ARTICLE recites briefly 
the history of the tribunal. Influenced 
by the example of our Supreme Court 
in dealing with interstate questions, 
American authorities, more than those of other coun- 
tries, have for several generations favored the legal 
settlement of disputes between nations. And Ameri- 
cans have long looked forward to something more 


Earlier 
Court 
History 
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hope that it may be approved by the Sen- 
ate. The subject will not be taken up in 
the special session, because the report of 
the committee of jurists must first be sub- 
mitted to the League of Nations next Sep. 
tember. If approved at Geneva, it is to be 
expected that the question will come before 
our Senate in the regular session next De- 
cember. But informal debate has begun. 





SINCE THE PURELY LEGAL 
and technical questions at 
stake will be so_ thor- 
oughly discussed at the an- 
nual meeting of the League Assembly, and 
afterwards in the United States, we shall 
not give much attention to them at this 
moment. It is enough to say that the 


The Case 
of a Bold 
Rum-Runner 





into the United States. 


august and permanent than special arbitration pro- 
ceedings for particular cases. The work of the Peace 
Conference in creating the League of Nations could 
hardly have avoided the logical necessity of providing 
for a tribunal to which disputes might be referred. A 
committee of jurists, in the summer of 1920, adopted 
a plan for the Court, Hon. Elihu Root of the United 
States being a member of that committee. The plan 
was adopted with some modifications, and the eleven 
regular judges and the four deputy judges were 
elected by the Council and the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in September, 1921. After much discussion 
during the following year, President Harding under 
the guidance of Secretary Hughes early in 1923 recom- 
mended to the Senate that the United States should 
give its adhesion to the Court. Certain “conditions 
and understandings” were specified in a letter written 
by Secretary Hughes and transmitted by the President 
to the Senate. 


PresipENT Coo.mnce in his annual 
in 1926 and messages for the three following 
This Year ¥°2"S recommended favorable action, 

but it was not until January, 1926, 

that the Senate under the leadership of Mr. Swanson 
took final action. The nations belonging to the Court, 
then about fifty in number, were asked by Secretary 
Kellogg whether they would accept the conditions, 
reservations, and understandings that were contained 
in the Swanson resolution. Not to prolong mere ex- 
planations, it is enough to remark that there were 
difficulties abroad in securing full acceptance of the 
American position, while at Washington there was no 
proposal on the part of anyone to modify the stand 
that the Senate had taken. The question has, how- 
ever, come up anew, with Mr. Root’s mission to 
Geneva. He went abroad on the invitation of a com- 
mission of foreign jurists, after full conferences with 
Secretary Kellogg and members of the Senate, includ- 
ing Mr. Walsh. Mr. Root’s efforts at Geneva have 
produced an agreement relating to points in the Amer- 
ican position. The new plan seems to be acceptable 
to the League of Nations authorities, and there is 


Our Action, 


THE GUN CREW OF THE COAST GUARD CUTTER DEXTER 
Who sank a schooner flying the British flag, engaged in an attempt to smuggle liquor 


American ideas would strengthen the Court 
as a tribunal of justice, and give it more 
detachment from political influence, by 
clarifying to some extent its function of rendering 
so-called “advisory opinions.” Senator Walsh, late in 
March, delivered an address in Florida on this subject 
of the World Court before the Institute of Statesman- 
ship, held at Winter Park under the auspices of 
Rollins College. His present article is in substance 
identical with that more extended discourse. Speak- 
ing in Florida, Mr. Walsh remarked, by way of illus- 
tration, that the sinking of a certain schooner, the /’m 
Alone, by a United States Coast Guard cutter, on 
March 22, involved questions which, if not readily 
settled otherwise, might well be referred by agree- 
ment to such a tribunal as the World Court. On April 
7 Senator Hiram Johnson of California, also a promi- 
nent member of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
issued a statement warning the country of the dangers 
that would surround the United States if this particu- 








. JOHN T. RANDELL AND THE CREW OF THE 
CANADIAN RUM-RUNNER I’M ALONE. 





The Progress 


lar affair were left to a “foreign tribunal.” Certainly 
no case should be tried before a court of law that can 
be settled by conference between the parties involved. 
It would not seem likely that two countries as friendly 
to each other as Canada and the United States could 
find themselves in a deadlock over the rights and 
immunities of professional smugglers, as they dodge 


of the World 27 


Ir 1s Not Easy to understand Mr. 
Johnson’s unfavorable view of the 
judges. Hon. Charles E. Hughes of 
the United States is now a member of 
the Court. Another member is Mr. da Silva Pessoa of 
Brazil, formerly President of that republic and once a 
member of its highest Federal Court. Mr. Max Huber 

of Switzerland is, or recently has 


Who Are 
These 
Judges ? 





and maneuver inside and outside 
the coastal waters of a country 
that is trying to enforce its rev- 
enue laws. In a matter of this 
kind our Government might very 
well content itself with a careful 
investigation of the circum- 
stances. The fact that the schoon- 
er happened to have a Canadian 
registry clearly simplifies the case 
in its international aspects. 
Neither government could have 
the slightest motive for seeking a 
solution of an affair of this kind 
that would be one-sided or un- 
neighborly. 


But A CASE might 
arise that would 

Court Be not be so easily 

Hostile? settled as this 
one between friendly neighbors ; 
and to refer such a controversy to 
the World Court would show con- 
fidence in the processes of law and 
order as against those of self- 
assertion or force. It would not 
seem to us that Senator Johnson is justified in assum- 
ing that the World Court would be prejudiced against 
the United States. In his statement of April 7 Sena- 
tor Johnson makes comments from which we quote 
the following sentences: 


Would the 





Now, however, comes an ardent adherent to the League 
of Nations Court, who says that not only is it appro- 
priate that the J’m Alone case should be submitted to 
the Court, but that it ought to be. It is interesting and 
not uninstructive, in view of the controversy bound to 
ensue over our adherence to this foreign court, to specu- 
late on the situation thus presented. 

First, the United States would be before a foreign 
court, with fourteen foreign judges, all of them doubtless 
opposing what we have made a national policy, and in a 
case involving prohibition, especially if of serious import 
like the sinking of the /’m Alone, the atmosphere of 
this foreign court would be so freezing as to chill even 
the American representative. 


The Senator’s argument is continued at some length, 
and its object is to make the impression that the 
United States would be in a perilous predicament if, 
having joined the World Court, it could be haled 
before that tribunal by Great Britain or France or 
Canada in a case like the sinking of the rum-running 
schooner in question. Senator Borah, who has also 
made extended comment adverse to the Root arrange- 
ment, is not so frank in his imputations as is the 
California Senator, but he is not less ready to condemn 
what he has not, perhaps, thoroughly examined. 


THE SCHOONER I’M ALONE 
Sunk by a Coast Guard patrol beat off the 


Louisiana coast on March 22. 


been, President of the Court. 
Another member is Mr. de Busta- 
mente, Cuba’s most distinguished 
jurist. Still others are Messrs. 
Crevea of Spain, Anzilotti of 
Italy, Loder of Holland, Oda of 
Japan, Weiss of France, Nyholm 
of Denmark, and Viscount Finlay 
of Great Britain. Why should 
Senator Johnson assume that 
judges from Cuba, Brazil, and 
Japan would be unfriendly to the 
interests of the United States? 
As a matter of fact, this tribunal 
is composed today of men of the 
most remarkable and outstanding 
attainments as jurists; and it is 
not to be believed that any one of 
them would regard himself as a 
political agent of his own govern- 
ment. Hon. John Bassett Moore, 
whose place is now taken by Mr. 
Hughes, has held his colleagues in 
the highest esteem, although he 
has agreed with the United States 
in holding that the Court should 
not give so-called “advisory opinions” without certain 
limitations. It is our belief that unless grave ob- 
stacles now unforeseen should present themselves, the 
United States ought to be in full standing as one of 
the supporting adherents of the World Court on or 
before the opening of the fiscal year that begins July 
1, 1930. We have acted deliberately, heretofore, in 
our treatment of international matters arising since 
the Peace Conference of ten years ago; and nothing 
is now to be gained by sudden haste or pressure. But, 
after all, it is not the friends of the World Court who 
are showing a disposition to force the issue. On the 
contrary, it is the opponents of the Court who have 
been clamoring fiercely against our acceptance of the 
Root plan. In our opinion the presumptions are quite 
in favor of that plan. We agree fully with Senator 
Walsh that the Court is worthy of confidence; that 
we ought to belong to it if possible; and that the Root 
plan makes our adherence altogether practicable. 





EVEN AT PRESENT nothing stands in 
the way of our referring any case 
whatever to the World Court. Fail- 
ure to have become one of the coun- 
tries supporting the tribunal affords no obstacle. But 
the recent treaty relating to our right to chase rum- 
runners provides specifically for arbitration in case 
of dispute. Doubtless, therefore, we shall arbitrate 
the /’m Alone case with Canada, unless the preferable 
course is pursued of settling it by direct negotiation. 


Better 
than 
Arbitration 
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An arbitration usually results in compromise. If the 
complaining party demands enough, he is likely to get 
something for his trouble. It is otherwise with a 
court of justice. The court decides upon the prin- 
ciples of law and equity that are involved. If any- 
thing is due from us on account of overzeal in sink- 
ing the J’m Alone, we should be ready to pay the bill 
without hesitation. But, for the benefit of Senator 
Johnson and of certain newspapers that are so vio- 
lently assailing the World Court, it should be said 
with the utmost frankness that a rich and powerful 
country like the United States, against which claims 
are asserted, is likely to fare rather badly at the hands 
of an arbitrator. It is precisely in a tribunal like the 
World Court that we should expect to find full recog- 
nition of the principles upon which we justify our 
action in putting an end to the criminal career of 
smuggling craft like the J’m Alone. 


Tue “I’m Atone” sinking became in- 
volved in floods of diplomatic and 
of the . : ; ‘ 

= ,, international discussion even before 

I'm Alone the undisputed facts were clearly 
set forth. The captain of the craft was a Canadian 
named Randall. The vessel had been chased more 
than two hundred miles off the coast of Louisiana, 
Captain Randall refusing to submit to the usual 
process of boarding for examination of papers and 
cargo. When the Coast Guard cutter Dexter sank the 
schooner, the crew jumped into the sea, all being 
rescued except one. Captain Randall admitted that in 
November he had gone from Halifax to St. Pierre in 
the West Indies, where he took on a cargo of approxi- 
mately 1400 cases of assorted liquors. His instruc- 
tions were to deliver it off the coast of Louisiana. 
After some difficulties he had succeeded in December. 
He then went back to Belize and took on a much 
larger load, estimated by him at 2700 cases of liquor. 
He succeeded in delivering this cargo to motor boats 
that were awaiting his arrival on the Louisiana coast. 
Again on March 6 he returned to Belize and cleared 
with a third and still larger cargo of liquor. This 
time he was encountered by the cutter Walcott. He 
claimed to be a little outside of the twelve-mile limit, 
and therefore exempt from inspection or attack. Not 
to recite mere details, there followed the chase that 
resulted in the sinking of the schooner by shellfire 
of a second cutter, the Dexter, on March 22. 


The Story 


IT IS WELL ENOUGH to remark that 

The More hi h had b d 
Wiial Sates this sc ooner ha een reported as 
engaged in rum-running for at least 
five years constantly, as was known to every one con- 
nected with our Coast Guard and Revenue services. 
In a court of ethics, scant attention would be paid to 
tlie question whether such a notorious nuisance as this 
vessel was just inside of a coastal limit suggested 
in a treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States, or whether she was just outside of that imagi- 
nary line. A more serious question would have to be 
raised, namely, as to why and how any government 
could permit a vessel of this character to continue its 
practices under the protection of an honored and 
respected flag. Nothing is gained by loss of temper 
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in dealing with smuggling cases of this kind. It jg 
unfortunate that the propagandists for and against 
prohibition were so quick to rush into the dispute. The 
character of the cargo is of slight relative consequence. 
Secretary Mellon made a statement explaining the 
laws of the United States having to do with suspected 
violations of the customs-revenue laws. Before na- 
tional prohibition was ever seriously considered, our 
high internal revenue taxes on alcoholic drinks, with 
corresponding high duties on imported beverages, 
made the smuggling of foreign wines and _ liquors 
highly profitable. With prohibition abolished, the 
Treasury Department would still be using the revenue 
cutters and the Coast Guard service to prevent the 
traffic that the /’m Alone was engaged in. For many 
generations the British Government had been similarly 
active against the smugglers of foreign wines and alco- 
holic beverages. 


IN THE CASE of the 1’m Alone it is 
a claimed on behalf of the Coast Guard 
— that the pursuit began well within the 
_ coastal waters which are informally, 
though not legally, regarded as extending for about 
twelve miles. There is one highly important result 
that ought to follow from the discussion of this inci- 
dent. For a long time it has been recognized as neces- 
sary that there should be an accepted code of maritime 
international law. A conference at London had dealt 
with this subject, and the ratification of its work by 
all maritime nations was fully expected when its la- 
bors were completed in 1909. But although the 
British Government had participated in framing the 
maritime treaty, it so happened that when the World 
War broke out it was technically possible to claim 
that Great Britain was not bound by the treaty be- 
cause it had not been actually ratified. During the 
War, as everyone knows, international law was com- 
pletely submerged. The United States made volumi- 
nous assertion of its rights as a neutral, but did not 
support its claims; and the fighting powers pursued 
their own ends as seemed to them advantageous. We 
might well hold that we would decline to submit any 
question to the World Court relating to maritime 
rights and duties, until a code of maritime interna- 
tional law had been adopted, following up the labors 
of the London Conference of 1908-’09. 


Codify 


QUESTIONS OF PRINCIPLE have been 
powred — raised on both sides. There are no 
a ieee recognized rules of international law 

that fully meet those questions. But such rules should 

be embodied in a multilateral treaty ; and the business 
of the Court would then be limited to the application 
of the accepted rules to the facts of a given case. In 
what way and to what extent may a government pro- 
tect itself against vessels under foreign flags operating 
in collusion with domestic smugglers? The United 
States has no peculiar interest in seeking one answer 
rather than another to this question. All that is re- 
quired is an answer that is definite and explicit. Until 
the nations choose to agree upon a code of maritime 
international law covering this question and many 
others, it would seem that particular governments must 
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assume responsibility for making their own ei 
decisions. This does not mean that any 
government could afford to act in disregard 
of the views of other friendly governments. 
In the particular instance that has pro- 
voked discussion, the United States might 
safely refer the facts as it has ascertained 
them to the Canadian authorities, with the 
expectation that any settlement proposed 
by our neighbors at Ottawa would be ac- 
ceptable to us, without prejudice as regards 
issues of right and principle that could best 
be dealt with hereafter by an international 
conference on maritime law. 


For A LONG TIME we have 
been fortunate in our offi- 
cial association with Can- 
ada. Secretary Root and 
Ambassador Bryce set the world a fine ex- 5S 
ample by taking up one Canadian question 
after another and settling them without 
difficulty or the shadow of disagreement. |*=, 
It happened that each of these intelligent 
and broad-minded statesmen understood 
that good-will and mutual confidence were 
to be cultivated as matters of more im- 
portance than any mere details at issue. 
For a quarter of a century the good rela- 
tions established in that period of Mr. 
Root’s secretaryship have been maintained, 
and nothing should ever be allowed to 
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cause disturbance. In raising questions 
about the fate of a vessel having Canadian 
registry, the Dominion authorities are 
merely taking the course that our own 
Government or any other would be obliged 
to pursue under like conditions. With changes that 
have taken place in the structure of the British Em- 
pire since the Great War, Canada is now to all in- 
tents and purposes self-directing, not only in its do- 
mestic affairs but also in its foreign relationships. 
This change has been marked by the sending of a 
Canadian Minister to Washington and an American 
Minister to Ottawa. It is to the credit of the British 
Government that this more mature status of Canada 
has come about with no friction or misunderstanding. 
Canadians have quite as much at stake as Americans 
in the peace and prosperity of this North American 
continent, of which more acres belong to them than 
tous. If their contentment and security, within their 
own vast territories, should have the effect of lessen- 
ing somewhat the aggressive ardor of British imperial- 
ism, it does not follow that this would be to the 
detriment of the British commonwealth of nations. 


It SEEMS TO Us that President Hoov- 
er’s message sent to Congress on the 
second day of the extra session was a 
model state paper. It was brief but 


Leadership 
Versus 
Log-rolling 


direct ; wise in its suggestions, conciliatory in its tone. 

Every student of government knows the difficulties in- 

herent in our constitutional separation of the execu- 

tive and law-making functions. In England the Prime 
\ 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF STATE TAKES UP HIS DUTIES 
When the Hon. Henry L. Stimson was asked by the President to take the foremost 
Cabinet post he was in the Philippines, where he had been Governor-General for a 
little more than a year. Mr. Kellogg remained at the head of the State Department 
pending Mr. Stimson’s arrival. Both are here shown with the President on the steps 


of the White House, March 26. 


Minister and his Cabinet formulate policies, and bring 
in what are known as “government bills.” Under the 
British system, our special session would find Mr. 
Hoover and the Cabinet prepared to submit to Con- 
gress a complete bill for agricultural relief, and an- 
other for tariff revision. But under our system these 
measures are formulated in committees of Congress; 
they are reported, debated, revised, and in due time, 
let us say, are brought to the point of agreement after 
conference between the two chambers. Finally, they 
are sent to the White House to be accepted or to be 
vetoed by the President. Yet in the face of this legal 
system, the country last summer and fall cross-ex- 
amined candidates for the Presidency on the farm 
question and on the tariff question, expecting the suc- 
cessful candidate to put his policies into effect. Since 
election day it has been taken for granted that Mr. 
Hoover would assume responsible leadership. In mat- 
ters affecting so many varied local interests as tariff 
and farm measures, “log-rolling” is almost inevitable 
unless the President is strongly influential. No con- 
troversy of a serious kind is in sight, for Congress will 
hardly fail to realize that there must be genuine lead- 
ership. But many things will be strongly urged in 
this session that will not represent the greatest good 
of the greatest number. The country will expect Con- 
gress to work harmoniously with the President. 































































Every Present has had his own 
way of dealing with the difficulties 
presented by the fact that public 
opinion looks to the Executive to guide policies, even 
in matters which, under the Constitution, belong to 
Congress. Evidently the party system is of some help. 
When the Democrats came into full power under 
President Wilson, a deadlock between the executive 
and the legislative branches would have broken the 
party’s prestige and brought the Republicans back at 
the next Congressional election. Mr. Wilson found 
ways to impress his views, and several important 
measures were promptly passed, including the Under- 
wood tariff and the Federal Reserve Act. President 
Hoover has had unrivaled opportunities during eight 
years past to study the methods by which our govern- 
ment is actually made to work. There is not a word 
in his special message that could possibly hurt the 
dignity of any member of Congress who is jealous of 
the constitutional position of the legislative body. 
Yet there is a certain crystallizing of mature judg- 
ment in its sentences that carries conviction. He will 
not assert leadership, but will actually exercise it by 
sheer capacity. Five hundred and thirty-one mem- 
bers of the two houses can—and naturally will—log- 
roll and compromise. One capable President can— 
and should—lead in shaping policies! 


Sheer 
Capacity 


AS REGARDS an agricultural bill, Mr. 


— for Hoover briefly reviews conditions, 
pei and declares that there is no dispute 
elief about the need of action on a bold 


scale. He alludes to changed circumstances that have 
had their bearing on agriculture. He commends the 
existing tariff of 1922 as a measure that has worked 
well, and he seems to defend in advance the reason- 
ableness of some further possible changes in the agri- 
cultural schedules. If the American farmer is to 
maintain his higher standards of living by a more 
complete control of domestic markets, it would seem 
to follow from Mr. Hoover’s reasoning that other 
countries, like Canada and those of South America, 
having large surpluses available for export, will meet 
with less competition from the United States in Great 
Britain, the European countries, and elsewhere. It 
would not appear that Mr. Hoover expects much agri- 
cultural relief to come from tariff changes. He would, 
however, deprecate the idea that there is anything 
savoring of hostility to the interests of other nations 
in tariff policies that are designed to give American 
producers the benefit of the home market. Undoubt- 
edly he would favor waterway improvements as tend-. 
ing to lessen the farmer’s transportation costs. It is 
to other measures rather than to the tariff that the 
President evidently looks for important consequences 
to farm producers. 


THE PLAN OF A Farm Boarp is clearly 


yor for in -his mind. It may be presumed 
_ ae that such a board, in his view, would 


have its offices in the agricultural de- 
partment, with,the Secretary of Agriculture as a mem- 
ber. It would not try to dominate agricultural indus- 
try, but it would render assistance in specified ways, 
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and would help to analyze the major situations affect- 
ing different sections and various producing groups. 
Above all it would immensely benefit farmers in their 
marketing by encouraging them to form still larger 
and better codperative organizations. The uses of a 
revolving fund (which is commonly mentioned as 
likely to amount to $300,000,000) would consist to a 
great extent in furnishing capital for the current 
operations of these codperative agencies, together with 
their necessary plants and facilities. We shall have 
the farm bill under concrete and intensive debate dur- 
ing the next few weeks, and we may leave further dis- 
cussion of it, so far as this magazine is concerned, 
until next month. 


Ir MUST NOT BE FORGOTTEN that 


serio . ia President Hoover himself would by 
Mikes common consent among business men 


be accorded first rank in matters that 
pertain to trade and commerce. He was highly quali- 
fied even when he entered the Cabinet as Secretary 
of Commerce in March, 1921. With his great indus- 
try, his power of concentration, and his talent for ad- 
ministrative affairs, he has in the course of years made 
himself the world’s leading figure in the governmental 
oversight of economic exchanges, domestic and _for- 
eign. We have also in both houses of Congress men 
who have studied economic policy carefully; and the 
better qualified they are, the less likely is any clash 
between the President’s views and those of legislative 
leaders. Clashes come in two ways: first, where on 
one side or the other men are theoretical, opinionated, 
and dogmatic; second, where on one side or the other 
there is more regard for personal or private or sec- 
tional interest than for the larger demands of national 
welfare. The country expects Mr. Hoover to be suc- 
cessful in his relation to the economic legislation that 
is now on the program. It is plain that he has no 
desire or intention to be dictatorial. He may favor 
some changes in tariff schedules here and there, but he 
seems to think of changes only by way of adjust- 
ments. He would keep the Tariff Board, and not 
abandon the “elastic” principle. He would favor ex- 
ecutive changes when based on the board’s inquiries: 
but he would make the work of the board more influ- 
ential and its findings more speedy, by certain changes 
in the existing law. Other administrative changes in 
the tariff laws are regarded as necessary, some of them 
having to do with such subjects as undervaluation. 


ALREADY, ALSO, it is evident that the 
Hoover Administration will seek ap- 
for : led 
Public Jobe proval _on_ its record of efficiency. 
There is not the slightest thought of 

sweeping changes of personnel for political reasons. 
For example, Mr. Hoover takes the diplomatic service 
as he finds it, and has in mind no changes merely to 
grant favors or to confer honors upon political sup- 
porters. Mr. Houghton, after a notably fine record as 
Ambassador, both at Berlin and London, has for per- 
sonal reasons definitely chosen to retire. Mr. Hoover’s 
selection of Hon. Charles G. Dawes to succeed 
Mr. Houghton at London illustrates the manner in 
which vacancies will be filled as they occur. We men- 


Finding Men 
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tioned last month the mission of 
the retiring Vice-President to 
Santo Domingo, heading a group of 
Americans who were invited to 
assist in reorganizing the finances 
of that West Indian republic. Mr. 
Dawes is representative, in a broad 
national sense. He has behind him 
a record of great achievements, and 
his vigorous personality is now at 
its best. His going to London will 
have a real significance. It ranks 
in genuine importance with Owen 
D. Young’s chairmanship of the 
committee of experts; with the 
acceptance of a place on the World 
Court bench by Charles E. 
Hughes; or with the Mission relat- 
ing to that Court undertaken by 
Elihu Root. The death of Ambas- 
sador Herrick, also a man of high 








representative character, leaves a 
vacancy at Paris that President 
Hoover will fill in due time, with 
sole regard for the public interest. 


Heflin is standing. 


Upon ONE suBject President Hoover 
has convictions so strong that they 
cannot be concealed. He _ believes 
that our best qualified citizens have 
an obligation to respond when called to render public 
service. There are always men of certain types seek- 
ing offices. Political committees in every state are 
ready to endorse office-seekers by the score or by the 
hundred. Senators and Congressmen have their 
friends and supporters, eager to be named for one fed- 
eral position or another. There are second-rate law- 
yers seeking judgeships, when too often the first- 
rate lawyers decline because of financial sacrifice. 
There are bureaus to be administered that require a 
high order of ability, such as one finds in the manage- 
ment of insurance companies and other business en- 
terprises. Officials of these companies who are earn- 
ing five times or ten times the salaries that the Gov- 
ernment pays do not like to take up laborious and 
often thankless duties as heads of administrative ser- 
vices. Yet the President holds that competent men 
must be willing to give some reasonable fraction of 
their working years to government office, if we are to 
eliminate waste—and something worse than waste— 
from the operations of a government that spends bil- 
lions of dollars of the tax-payers’ money every year. 
In forming his Cabinet, Mr. Hoover has struck a high 
level of competency. But his sense of fitting the man 
to the job is not satisfied with a few major appoint- 
ments. It carries on, to the selection of assistant sec- 
retaries, of bureau heads, and of “key men” through- 
out the civil service. If a high appointing authority 
like the President were merely weighing the claims to 
favor of rival office-seekers, and were dispensing 
patronage or distributing spoils for political reasons, 
there would be small satisfaction in his own job as he 
apportioned lesser jobs to his inferiors. But to find 


men of high character and eminent fitness, and to per- 
\ 
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of Public 
Service 


PREPARING A FARM-RELIEF BILL FOR THE SPECIAL SESSION 
The new Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, is at the left of the picture and Senator 
Charles L. McNary, chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, at the right. 
Secretary Hyde appeared before the committee on April 3, by request, to 
explain administration policies in the matter of farm-relief legislation. 


Senator 


suade them to serve the country in peace-time as will- 
ingly as-they took “dollar-a-year” positions during 
the emergencies of war, is worth the effort it costs. 
Mr. Hoover already knows that it is much easier to 
find the right men than to argue them into acceptance. 


1 Model AN INSTANCE IN POINT is the choice of 
Appointment Charles J. Rhoads of Philadelphia, to 
; head the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Mr. Rhoads is a partner in a famous banking house: 
and it is not easy for him to turn from his varied busi- 
ness and personal interests to take a public position 
that means hard work rather than pleasure and 
applause. But Mr. Rhoads is also president of an 
association that has long had its headquarters in 
Philadelphia, and in which his father was prominent, 
known as the Indian Rights Association. Not only is 
he well informed about the Indians, but he knows all 
about the grafters and unscrupulous interests that are 
always trying in one way or another to take advantage 
of the Indians on the reservations. Under the spell 
of Mr. Hoover’s own earnestness, Mr. Rhoads accepts 
the burden of office. He has the perfect assurance that 
President Hoover and Dr, Wilbur, the Secretary of 
the Interior, will uphold him in all that may be neces- 
sary to clear away scandals and help the Indians to 
realize their better future. It is not to question the 
fidelity of the retiring head of the Bureau; but it is to 
emphasize the importance of the work remaining to 
be done. 


IN A GREAT BUSINESS enterprise like 
the Post Office Department, which, 
in times past, has been permeated 
with politics even when not tainted 
with corruption, Mr. Hoover seeks reorganization on 
strict business principles. The higher positions go to 
the best men who can be found in the actual postal 


Modernizing 
the Postal 
Business 
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service anywhere in the country. Nothing is more 
needed in the Post Office Department than modern 
bookkeeping and accounting. It is not to reflect upon 
predecessors in any manner that Mr. Hoover’s pecu- 
liar genius for business efficiency seeks to reform the 
weak places in a vast service like that of the Post 
Office. A job requiring the best talent that the tele- 
phone company or an insurance company has ever dis- 
covered or developed, is that of the administration of 
pensions and of services for the relief of former 
soldiers and their dependents. In such an undertak- 
ing, a management relying upon mere sympathy and 
the instinct for popularity is likely to prove altogether 
too expensive for the most opulent treasury. Every 
meritorious case should, and will, have its fair treat- 
ment under the law. But the scope for fraud, and for 
the looting of the Treasury, in a soldiers’ pension sys- 
tem can hardly be estimated. President Hoover hap- 
pens to be a man of uncompromising ideals, who also 
is practical to the very fingertips, and who can follow 
principles to their ultimate application. 


IN THESE PAGES last month we com- 
mented upon the fact that Canada 
had become our largest customer. 
Canadian purchases of American 
goods had gradually caught up in value with those of 
Great Britain and have now won the first place by an 
appreciable margin, amounting to about a billion dol- 
lars per annum. In return, we buy much more from 
Canada than from any other country, although what 
we import comes far short of balancing in value 
the goods that we export to the Dominion. We have 
never held in these pages that our American conditions 
justified a free-trade policy. Both political parties 
now accept the principles of a protective tariff. Those 
principles, however, ought not to be applied with blind 
confidence in their ability to work economic miracles. 


Tariffs 
and Trade 
Zones 
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The great sweep of unrestricted trade among our 
forty-eight states is a more important factor in our 
prosperity than the tariff schedules that discriminate 
against foreign producers. Our immediate zones of 
trade are widening, and Canada should have some- 
thing like quasi-domestic tariff treatment. American 
agriculture is depressed partly from overproduction 
and partly from lack of well-organized marketing 
facilities. It is not, in our opinion, suffering to any 
serious extent from outside competition in our home 
markets. Mr. Simonds, in his contribution to our 
present number, writes pertinently on our foreign rela- 
tions as affected by tariff policies. The chief difficulty 
in tariff revision lies in the temptation to make deals 
on the so-called “log-rolling” plan. Some locality, or 
some special interest, demands prohibitive rates on 
particular items. Such demands may be contrary to 
the best interests of the country as a whole. But a 
combination of those seeking specific tariff benefits 
may readily result in the adoption of a measure that 
is indefensible from the standpoint of the general 
welfare. This has happened in the past. To antago- 
nize Canada because certain interests may have a 
mistaken view of the value to them of higher tariff 
rates would be to achieve local and temporary gains, 
with the result of great and permanent losses. 


Too MANY oF ouR American fellow 
citizens are without understanding of 
the vast resources and great attrac- 
tions of our own forty-eight states, 
and we are planning to do what we can to stimulate 
home travel. But still more of us are lacking in a 
just conception of the magnificent resources of the 
northern half of this continent. It has seemed to us 
timely to publish a series of articles intended to give 
our readers an up-to-date view of the resources and 
the progress of the group of provinces that are asso- 

ciated in the federation known as 
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A SWEDISH IMMIGRANT FAMILY 
Mrs. Eriksson and her ten children are on their way to Alberta, Canada, where the husband and 


father settled four years ago. 
the United States. 


In the year before the War, 17,202 Swedish immigrants came to 
Our restriction legislation cut this down to an annual quota of 9561, which 
is now further reduced to 2377 under the National Origins law. 


the Dominion of Canada. As our 
nearest neighbor, it adjoins us on 
an international boundary _ line 
more than three thousand miles in 
extent. And it ranks with the best 
organized and most intelligent com- 
munities in the history of the world. 
To be ignorant of its characteris- 
tics, or indifferent to its welfare, 
would be at once discreditable and 
harmful to our future interests. 
Readers will find in the present 
number an excellent article de- 
scriptive of Canadian resources 
and attractions that invite visitors. 
In our number for next month will 
appear articles on various phases 
of the life and activity of the Ca- 
nadian people. 








THESEVENTY- 
FIRST CONGRESS 
met in special ses- 
sion on Monday, 
having been called by 


The Special 
Session of 
Congress 


April 15, 
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}juncture, for all purposes of practical legislation, these 
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President Hoover in accord with understandings 
made public during the campaign. Since the veto 
of the MIcNary-Haugen bill on May 23 of last year by 
President Coolidge, it has been understood that the 
question of Farm Relief would have right of way in 
the Congress elected last November. Both parties 
made promises in their platforms, and both Presiden- 
tial candidates treated the subject as one of pressing 
If Mr. Smith had been elected, he also 
would probably have convoked an extra session. In 
this new Congress the Republicans have a strong pre- 
dominance. In the Senate there are 55 Republican 
seats, 39 Democratic, and 1 Farmer-Labor. In the 
House, with a total of 435 members, the Republicans 
have 267 seats, the Democrats 163, with five seats 
At the present 


party distinctions are more nominal than real. In 
England, a few weeks hence, a new Parliament will be 
elected, and the membership will fall. into three co- 
herent party groups, each marshaled under an ac- 
cepted leader; and questions of legislative policy will 
be dealt with on strict party lines. But in the Seventy- 
first Congress, now in session, each member will feel 
at liberty to take his own stand on every detail of 
farm relief proposals, and, indeed, on all other sub- 
jects. This remark is of course to be qualified by 
one broad statement. In the nature of the case, Re- 
publicans would naturally be more anxious than 
Democrats to find themselves in agreement with 
President Hoover and his Administration. But as a 
rule we may expect that Democrats in both houses 


twill be more desirous of having a satisfactory farm 


relief measure passed than of antagonizing the Repub- 
lican Administration. 


THE RULES OF THE House of Repre- 
sentatives provide means for the effi- 
cient transaction of business. It may 
be predicted that after a reasonable 
number of days for debate, the House will pass an 
egricultural bill based upon the recommendations of 
resident Hoover and the report of the Committee on 
griculture. No Senator intends to be guilty of sheer 
bstruction in order to defeat the will of the major- 
ty; but the Senate’s methods are not precise and 
ummary, like those of the House. It is probable that 
2 farm bill will be passed that President Hoover can 
ign. But it is rather safe to predict that the session 
vill last more than two months. Speaker Longworth, 
hairman Hawley and other influential Republicans 
bf the House agree with President Hoover in prefer- 
ing limited and moderate tariff changes and in depre- 
ating a sweeping upward revision of all the schedules, 
but tariff revision is a hard thing to manage. It is to 
be believed that Congress will enact the bill that was 
bending in the last session providing for the census of 
930. It is also within bounds to expect that provision 
vill be made for a reapportionment of seats in the 
ouse of Representatives, so that the states may have 
ime to provide for the necessary rearrangement of 
listricts in advance of the election of November, 1930. 
resident Hoover mentioned these two topics in his 
¢ssage, and also referred to the National Origins Act. 
\ 
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AUTHORS OF THE HAWLEY-SMOOT TARIFF 


At the left, Hon. Willis C. Hawley, of Oregon, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House. At the right, Hon. Reed Smoot, 
of Utah, chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate. 


WE STATED AT SOME LENGTH in these 
pages last month the facts regarding 
the new immigration law, based upon 
the principle of so-called “national 
origins.” The House of Representatives had decided 
in favor of postponing the operation of this law for 
another vear. The Senate failed to concur, and ac- 
cordingly it became the duty of the President to pro- 
claim the new law, which goes into effect on July 1 
Mr. Hoover had been openly opposed to the provision 
of this Act of 1924 as amended in 1927 and postponed 
to take effect July 1, 1929. But Attorney-General 
Mitchell advised the President that he could not law- 
fully avoid the duty of proclaiming the law before 
April 1. It is quite possible for Congress, during the 
present extra session, either to repeal the law or to 
vote for its further postponement. Among practical 
changes resulting from the new law is the marked 
reduction of the quotas of Germany, the Irish Free 
State and the Scandinavian countries, and a consider- 
able increase in the quota of Great Britain. Selected 
and restricted immigration will continue to be the 
policy of the United States. But the working out of 
practical details presents many difficulties. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, through its 
Committee on Immigration, has announced its oppo- 
sition to the National Origins Act. The question will 
be taken up by the Chamber at its annual meeting, to 
be held in Washington from April 29 to May 3. This 
meeting of business men may have-some influence 
upon the course of proceedings in the Senate. 


The New 
Immigration 
Law 


THERE ARE CERTAIN AGENCIES Of gov- 
that Now ernment, apart from the three great 
Control Us coordinate branches—the executive, 
legislative, and judicial—that have 

assumed an immense range of power and authority. 
Their sayings and doings affect personal rights and 
property interests to an extent that would amaze the 


The Boards 
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framers of the Constitution if they could return to 
see how we govern ourselves in the twentieth century. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, for example, 
created in 1887 at a time when various states had been 
setting up their own commissions to supervise rail- 
roads and common carriers, was at first expected to 
exercise functions of a strictly limited and wholly 
negative character. Its principal object was to adjust 
questions between communities of different states, 
where there were charges of discrimination in rates. 
Under succeeding enactments by Congress, the au- 
thority of the Commission has been increased from 
time to time, until the railway systems of this coun- 
try find themselves subject to a control unknown else- 
where in the world. It affects their current operations 
and their general policy in ways that nobody can pre- 
dict or understand.. Congress has laid down no set of 
principles upon which the Commission may act; and 
if it has invented any for itself, the best lawyers are 
not able to discover them. May or may not a railroad 
system be privileged to become the leaseholder of 
certain lines that it has owned and operated for many 
years? To what extent shall the stockholders of a 
railroad be allowed to benefit by its earning power? 
Upon what theory will the Commission approve or 
deny proposed rate changes? Shall a road sell bonds? 
At what price may it sell stock to its shareholders? 


By wHIcH ONE of a half-dozen meth- 
ods of corporation financing shall the 
interests that are already in stock- 
voting control of separate railroad 


What Rights 
Have 
Railroads? 


properties, such as the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Pere Marquette, be allowed to integrate their lines so 


as to constitute a new trunk-line system? By what 
means may the officers and shareholders of two rail- 
way systems like the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific ascertain, within a specified number of years, 
whether it is the will of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that they should be merged into one sys- 
tem, or not merged, and whether they may proceed 
by one method or by another? When an independent 
agency like the Commerce Commission is first cre- 
ated, it is easy to argue that it may be abolished after 
it has served a certain purpose. But in practice it is 
found easier to maintain these commissions and to in- 
crease their powers than for Congress to deal directly 
with questions that arise. Although decisions by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission often affect the 
market value of securities, we are glad to say that 
even the most keenly disappointed railway officials do 
not cast suspicion upon the honesty and good faith of 
the official body. It is not now seriously proposed to 
abolish the Commission, to restrict its range of dis- 
cretion, or to make it a bureau of the Department of 
Commerce. The members of the Commission person- 
ally are in no manner to be blamed for conditions 
that have added to their burdens. It is likely to be 
some time before Congress will revise our existing 
system of railway regulation and control. A widely 
diffused ownership of railway securities would, per- 
haps, do more than anything else to bring about a re- 
form in this matter of governmental oversight. Such 
a reform is greatly to be desired. 
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IN ONE RESPECT there is a marked dif. 
Ng Asc ference between our Commission; 

control of the railroads, and the cop. 
for the Other eek at tai 

rol of banking, currency, and credi 
that has been established under the Federal Reserye 
System. Railroads have been frowned upon and treated 
as culprits. Banks have been smiled upon, supported, 
and enriched. The owner of bank stock has been iy 
great luck. The owner of railroad securities has been 
treated with scant courtesy. The system over which 
the Federal Reserve Board hovers as a guiding 
agency has been constructive and helpful beyond all 
expectations. It has given us a currency at once safe. 
stable, and elastic. Under it the banks have flow. 
ished, safe from former perils of panic and closed 
doors. The improved credit system has helped bor. 
rowers and lenders alike. In the case of the Federal 
Reserve System, we had not proceeded upon the no- 
tion of a necessary antagonism between the banker 
and the public. Our system of railroad control, on 
the other hand, was devised in a spirit of prejudice, 
at a time when there was supposed to be nothing but 
greed and corruption in the political and social atti- 
tude of railways toward the public. Once the rail. 
roads were arbitrary and haughty—now they have to 
cringe, long after the expiation of their offenses, 
Whatever might have been true half a century ago, 
our railway systems are today managed with most 
scrupulous regard for the welfare of their patrons and 
the community at large. The transportation system, 
not less than the credit system, is essential to our lo- 
cal and national prosperity. To thwart its develop. 
ment by needless interference, as matters stand to- 
day, is more harmful to the public at large than to 
the railroads themselves. Railroads are entitled to 
confidence and to encouragement; and the less they 
are hampered, the better they can serve the expanding 
needs of our twentieth century traffic. 


Frowns for 


IN THE FOREGOING COMMENTS some 
readers might think we were unmin¢- 
ae ful of the terrific storms that have 
om followed the efforts of the Federal 
Reserve Board to check excessive speculation in the 
stock market. Perhaps the Board has been unduly 
anxious, and probably its critics have been unduly 
severe. In these cases when greatly expanded credits 
are used speculatively, supposed correctives that art 
too suddenly and menacingly applied may inflict more 
harm than the disease they are meant to cure. Agri: 
culture has only now begun timidly to recover from 
the smashing blow it received some seven years ag0 
when the inflated speculation in farm lands, and the 
high prices of farm products, felt too suddenly the 
shock of deflation as administered through the Fet- 
eral Reserve Board. Farm prices could not have beet 
sustained indefinitely. But their fall was precipitate, 
and out of proportion to other things. The Feder 
Reserve authorities have been afraid that a soaring 
stock market would burst like a bubble, and cause 
general business panic followed by a period of depres 
sion. They were, therefore, persuaded by somebo/ 
to adopt the plan of shooting sudden and unexpected 
shells into the balloon, It was, apparently, their idea 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD IN CONFERENCE WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Roy A. Young, Governor of the Board, is seated with Secretary Mellon. The other members, beginning at the left of the group, are: 
Charles §. Hamlin, Adolph C. Miller, Edmund Platt, George R. James, and Edward H. Cunningham. At the extreme right is the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Joseph W. McIntosh. 


that a series of smaller shocks might bring the flimsy 
structure to earth, with some wreckage indeed, but 
without the more appalling disaster that otherwise im- 
pended. But is it not possible that people buying 
and selling stocks know their own affairs better than 
the managers of a benevolent, grandmotherly system 
that undertakes to decide for us how we shall invest 
our money? The Federal Reserve System has been 
and is, upon the whole, such a valuable association of 
membership banks that it ought to be saved from mis- 
takes that might hurt its prestige and its future use- 
fulness. To start a series of minor panics in Wall 
Street is to make many people lose money. Also, 
quite regardless of the high-mindedness of those act- 
ing thus behind the scenes, it is enabling many other 
shrewd people to make money. There is danger that 
these sudden breaks may promote a less healthy type 
of speculation than that which is due to optimism in 
a prosperous period, with the earnings of large enter- 
prises seeming to justify a “bull” market. 


A NOTABLE ADDRESS on the growth 
of federal boards and commissions 
was made by General Harbord at a 
dinner of the Springfield, Mass., 
Chamber of Commerce, on April 8. “There has,” he 
declared, “been a steady adaptation by Congress of 
old powers to new ends.” He proceeded as follows: 


Gen. Harbord 
Speaks on 
“Commissions” 


“The regulation of interstate commerce has been the 
vehicle which has brought the Federal Government into 
our daily lives to an extent not only not contemplated, 
but actually forbidden by the Constitution. It is invad- 


ing almost every phase of the police power reserved to 
the several states. Our daily conduct from the cradle to 
the grave, including what we eat and drink, what we 
buy and sell, what we may see at the theaters, how our 
wives shall divorce us, whether and what we shall hunt 
and fish, see prize-fights and go into physical training; 
how our mothers shall be advised in case we are not 
wanted in the world, or how our arrival shall be expe- 
dited if we are desired, are all matters which now receive 
statutory treatment by Congress. A favorite instrument 
for such official meddling is the Commission. The Com- 
mission in general, now so ubiquitous, so evasive of con- 
trol and so unrestrained in its activities, first made its 
appearance in our system of government in the innocu- 
ous form of a Commission created in the decade after 
the Civil War to codify the laws. 


The establishment and immense subsequent elabo- 
ration of the Interstate Commerce Commission hav- 
ing been described by General Harbord, we are told 
of more than thirty still later boards of independent 
character, with particular allusion to the Federal 
Radio Commission. “Three dozen Federal Commis- 
sions finding duties of executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial character, outside of the broad fields of those 
properly charged under the Constitution with such 
functions, leisurely but expensively seek. activity 
which will justify their existence and secure exten- 
sion and prolongation of power and life. No greater 
opportunity for official mischief for idle brains or 
pernicious activity has existed since Lucifer left 
Heaven.” As for the Federal Trade Commission, 
General Harbord finds that “40 per cent. of all its 
complaints have been dismissed by the Commission 
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itself as unjustified, while of those which it has up- 
held, from 60 to 65 per cent. have been reversed upon 
appeal to the courts.” He quotes the Vice-Chairman 
of that Commission, Hon. William E. Humphrey, in 
a drastic denunciation of alleged interferences with 
large business enterprises against which no charge had 
been brought. ‘Fungus bodies established outside the 
original Constitutional framework” is General Har- 
bord’s characterization of these agencies. We ought at 
least to consider that this shilly-shally method, by 
which Congress has distorted the original balance be- 
tween the federal and state governments, has reached 
a climax from which we may now enter upon the diffi- 
cult but necessary task of reform and reconstruction. 


PresiweENT Hoover fully recognizes 
. the situation created by the super- 
Frankensteins larsieealiee cad sacle seiaitilinn 
Be Captured? abounding and unrestrained activities 
of these independent governing agen- 
cies that Congress has seen fit to create. He has 
named as one of his secretaries, Hon. Walter H. New- 
ton, of Minnesota, whose particular duty will be that 
of a liaison officer, so to speak, between the President 
and the many activities that do not come under 
the supervision of a Cabinet officer. It may prove 
possible for Mr. Hoover to have at least a few of 
these establishments brought into relation with regu- 
lar executive departments. There are now included in 
the Commerce Department and the Labor Depart- 
ment certain bureaus that were once independent 
agencies. Congress will have to face the question 
whether the proposed Farm Board shall be another of 
these independent agencies, or associated in some way 
with the agricultural department. It is plain that the 
business of reorganizing the federal government that 
proved impossible of accomplishment under Presi- 
dents Wilson, Harding, and Coolidge is not going to 
be an easy thing to bring about under the auspices 
of President Hoover. President Wilson had an oppor- 
tunity under war-time powers to make re-arrange- 
ments that would undoubtedly have been advantage- 
ous and permanent. But with broken health and with 
his concentration upon other matters he failed to take 
certain steps that were urged upon him under a law 
that no longer exists. 


Can the 


THE RELATION OF BUSINESS to govern- 
ment finds no formula that seems to 
fit any two cases alike. Take, for 
example, the petroleum industry. In 
our March number we published important articles 
on that subject by Mr. Axtell Byles and Mr. Welliver. 
Mr. Byles is one of the leaders in that great industry 
who has been working with his colleagues indefati- 
gably to bring about a voluntary adjustment of pro- 
duction to reasonable demand. There has of late been 
a wasteful orgy of exploitation in the various compet- 
ing oil fields. The country’s interests are seriously 
jeopardized by the woeful squandering of one of its 
most essential resources. It has been no easy matter 
to bring together national and international heads of 
great oil companies in a concerted movement to re- 
strict production. Here we have a movement that 
clearly merits government approval and encourage- 
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ment. To talk about conservation of resources as , 
great object of national policy, and then to threaten 
meritorious conservation movement with the vagy 
terrors of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, is to make 
a mockery of common sense, and to make govern. 
ment look like a foolish affair that hardly deserves 
the respect of energetic and public-spirited business. 
men. But people of experience and wisdom know 











that government is clumsy at best, and that it is hard f 






to make it fit actual situations at a given moment. 







THUS IT HAPPENS that the oil indus. 
at Their try needs a good deal of oversight and 
Gem inet aid. and_ public control, while we 
would be better off if the railroads 
could be let alone, and probably would suffer very 
little if the authorities of the Federal Reserve System 
should permit us to “monkey with the buzz-saw’~ 
that is, to expose ourselves to the law of supply and 
demand working freely in the market. Several of 
the great oil states are codperating with the leading 
producers and helping to control the output of crude 
petroleum. The producers have plans that affect 
about 90 per cent. of the world’s annual produc. 
tion. They were probably mistaken—though hon. 
estly so—in seeking to have their program officially 
approved at Washington. It is not safe to trifle with 
the political fashion that puts officials on guard 
against businessmen who have large plans on foot. 
But the oil men have no program that is otherwise 
than praiseworthy; and they do not need to ask 
the Attorney-General what they may or may not 
do. 
ney-General, Mr. Mitchell must not give advance 
grants of indulgence, or advertise immunity baths. 
The oil men are not seeking to create a monopoly for 
the sake of advancing the price of gasoline. They are 
merely trying to stop the business of wasting hur- 
dreds of thousands of barrels of oil each year, by sell- 
ing it for fuel at a half or a quarter of its value. 





To Conserve 


























NATIONAL PROHIBITION, fortunately, 
has not been turned over to the vaga- 
ries of a commission or an indepen¢- 
ent enforcement board. The laws are 
explicit, and the departments of the Treasury and 
Justice have duties under those laws. In _ former 
times the liquor business was subject to the fed- 
eral revenue laws. There was always liquor smug- 
gling to be dealt with, and the revenue officers 
were also constantly employed against moonshin- 
ing, bootleggling, and like evasions or violations. 
Within a few weeks we have seen a widespread 
and vociferous revival of effort on the part of the 
various groups and movements opposed to prohibition. 
Most of them, if not all, pause to explain that o 
course they do not for a moment intend to help bring 
back the old liquor power and the old saloon system. 
They concede a good deal for prohibition in admitting 
that the commercial liquor power is broken, and that 
the saloon system has been annihilated. This was the 
main object of prohibition in the minds of sensible 
people. It is nonsense to assert that the prohibition 
era has not been attended by an enormous reduction 
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In order to be an influential and efficient Attor- F 
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The Progress 


in the amount of alcoholic beverages consumed. So- 

histicated persons now calmly inform us that there 
are just 32,000 speakeasies in New York. If mem- 
ory does not fail us, these same wiseacres not long ago 
stated the number at 14,000. In the face of these 
statistics, intended to show that the largest and 
most cosmopolitan community in the world is more 
alcoholic in its tastes than ever before, we do not hesi- 
tate to assert that the exact opposite is the truth. 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANNERS 
and morals of the people of New 
York, and in their advance from 
‘the poverty-line to relative comfort 
and prosperity, is a constant source of satisfac- 
tion to those who know the conditions prevail- 
ing, let us say, thirty or forty years ago. We 
are not prepared to say that this improvement is 
chiefly due to the Eighteenth Amendment. Appar- 
ently our civilization now offers desirable inducements 
with which the habitual use of alcoholic stimulants is 
not compatible. We are not asserting for a moment 
that legal prohibition is the most direct path to total 
abstinence, or even to temperance. The more thought- 
ful and intelligent opponents of prohibition are seek- 
ing orderly adjustments between our laws and our 
habits. The liquor power of the old days profited by 
pushing the saloon system, and by promoting the 
habitual use of intoxicants, especially by working- 
men. Temperance and self-controi are desired by all 
worthy citizens. Let it be remembered, meanwhile, 
that if we should adopt the present Canadian system 
we should still have to deal with rum-runners, boot- 
leggers, moonshiners, speakeasies, and filthy night- 


Progress 
and 
Prohibition 


> clubs. The problems of enforcing law under a closely 


restricted dispensary system would resemble in most 
ways those existing under the prohibition system. 


Out In Wisconsin there was a refer- 
endum vote on April 3 in which less 
Restless 
About Drink than half of the voters of _the state 
participated. Of those voting, about 
two-thirds favored a repeal of the state enforcement 
act. A similar majority voted in favor of allowing 
beer to be made and sold without interference if it 
contained less than 2.75 per cent. of alcohol. It would 
be fair to state that this vote showed merely that 25 
per cent. of the Wisconsin electorate expressed a re- 
sentment towards things as they are. But Wisconsin 
has always been regarded as a wet state. With all 
their efforts, the wets rounded up only about one in 
four of the voting population. A test of this kind has 
little significance. Everybody knows that in a num- 
ber of states there is a strong anti-prohibition senti- 
ment. The national campaign last fall sufficiently in- 
dicated that the country is by no means ready to 
abandon prohibition. Movements similar to that of 


States 


Wisconsin in several other states are not. impressive 
enough to show that the country has shifted ground 
on this subject since November. It has been quite too 
confidently asserted, we think, that the states, like a 
tow of falling bricks, are tumbling one upon another 
In their haste to repeal local laws and defy the na- 
ional prohibition system. 
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ONE HAS ONLY TO FOLLOW the news- 
papers day by day to realize that 
startling things are always happen- 
ing, and that there is little repose 
for our rulers and public servants. Mr. Stim- 
son arrives late in March to relieve Mr. Kel- 
logg, taking up the duties of the State Depart- 
ment. He finds a lively war going on between politi- 
cal factions in northern Mexico, and a rebellion in 
China. In both these countries a few months ago 
strong governments seemed to have brought to an 
end long periods of civil strife. Fortunately, it seems 
probable as these pages go to press that the recognized 
authorities, in Mexico and China alike, will have 
quelled disorder in the near future. In Mexico, the 
rebel general, Escobar, had assumed the pretentious 
role of Provisional President, but with no assurance 
of being able to maintain himself in any one of the 
northern states where the conflict has raged, chiefly 
along our own borders. Our army has been put to 
some trouble and expense by rebel carelessness along 
the boundary line, while the Southern Pacific Railway 
and other American interests have suffered losses. 


A Losing 
Outbreak 
in Mexico 


IN FRANCE, THE DEATH Of General 
Foch on March 20 called out ex- 
and Ambassa- si ‘ 
; pressions of devotion on the part of 
dor Herrick ; 

the entire people of that great na- 
tion. His tomb is under the dome of the In- 
valides with that of Napoleon. If the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Allied Armies and the su- 
preme strategist of the World War had any personal 
faults, one has never heard of them either publicly 
expressed or privately whispered. Among Americans 
attending his funeral were General Pershing and 
Ambassador Herrick. Mr. Herrick had returned to 
France in January, not fully recovered from illnesses 
which in turn had followed operations in the summer 
of 1927. He had insisted upon attending Marshal 
Foch’s funeral; and exposure at that time may have 
hastened his own death, which occurred March 31. 
Mr. Herrick was a man of sympathy and tact, and he 
had greatly endeared himself alike to French states- 
men, and to the people of France. His earlier career 
had been that of a typical Ohio leader who had begun 
as a poor boy and had made his way on his own mer- 
its, first to wealth as a banker and man of varied busi- 
ness interests, and afterwards as a political figure. 
He had helped to nominate McKinley for the Presi- 
dency, and was offered Cabinet posts by three succes- 
sive Republican Presidents. He declined these on 
account of his business responsibilities, although he 
consented to serve as Governor of Ohio. In 1912 
President Taft persuaded him to accept the Ambas- 
sadorship at Paris, and he retained that post for 
some time after the outbreak of the World War. In 
1915 he was succeeded by a Democratic appointee, 
and returned to his business career. But in 1921 
President Harding sent him again to Paris where his 
welcome was enthusiastic, and where his service as 
Ambassador was continuous for eight years. The 
French Government, as a token of honor, provided a 
warship and a guard of honor for the return of the 

Ambassador’s remains to the United States. 


Gen. Foch 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


March 14.—An executive order provides for publicity in 
tax refunds in excess of $20,000, following recent criticism 
of rebates to corporations. 

March 15.—George W. Olvany, since 1924 leader of Tam- 
many Hall in New York, the country’s dominant Democratic 
organization, resigns on the eve of a mayoralty campaign. 

March 20.—Governor Henry S. Johnston of Oklahoma is 
found guilty by the State Senate on one of the impeachment 
charges brought by the House—incompetence—and is re- 
moved from office. 

March 22.—Though himself opposed to it, President 
Hoover formally proclaims the law establishing national ori- 
gins as the basis of immigration restriction quotas; it was 
passed by Congress in May, 1924, but postponed twice. 

March 28.—The New York Legislature comes to an end, 
with many disagreements between the Republican majority 
and the Democratic executive; a two-cent gas tax is adopted, 
the last state to accept the idea. 

March 29.—Henry J. Allen (Republican), former Gover- 
nor of Kansas, is designated by Governor Reed to fill the seat 
vacated by Vice-President Curtis. 

March 30.—Henry L. Stimson takes up his duties as Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Kellogg having remained in office while 
his successor returned from the Philippines. 

The Governors of Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado, meeting 
at Denver. agree upon a protest against President Hoover’s 
order of March 12, canceling oil exploration permits. 

April 2.—Wisconsin voters, invited by the Legislature to 
express an opinion on state prohibition enforcement, demand 
repeal of the present law; the vote is nearly 2 to 1. 

April 3.—The new Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, appears before the agricultural committees of Con- 
gress engaged in preparing farm-relief legislation for the spe- 
cial session; he favors a Federal Farm Board within his de- 
partment. 

April 6—Governor Huey P. Long is impeached in the 
Louisiana House of Representatives by vote of 58 to 40; 
the Senate will promptly resolve itself into a court to try 
the charge. which involves attempted intimidation of a news- 
paper publisher. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission permits the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad to buy a large block of stock in the 
Pere Marquette road—a step in the merger plans of the Van 
Sweringen interests. 

April 8—The U. S. Supreme Court rejects the plea of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company of New York for a 
7-cent fare; its contract with the city limits it to 5 cents. 

April 9—Charles G. Dawes, former Vice-President, is 
named as Ambassador to Great Britain. 


THE STOCK-MARKET REACTION 


March 14.—The Secretary of the Treasury characterizes 
the financial situation, with high average stock prices, as “the 
time to buy bonds.” 

March 22.—The long-expected break in prices on the New 
York Stock Exchange gives indications of having arrived. 

March 26.—Trading on the New York Stock Exchange 
totals 8,246,740 shares (never before reaching seven million), 
marked by severe declines with call money 20 per cent. 

March 27.—President Mitchell of the National City Bank 
of New York announces -that his institution will support the 
call-loan market with $25,000,000 at rates from 16 to 20 
per cent. 
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March 28.—Senator Glass of Virginia. one of the authors 
of the Federal Reserve Act, condemns the action of the presi. 
dent of the National City Bank (who is a director of the 
Reserve Bank of New York). charging him with treating the 
Federal Reserve Board's policy with contempt. 

March 30.—Senator Owen of Oklahoma—one of the co. 
authors of the Federal Reserve Act of 1913—disagrees with 
his colleague, Carter Glass, then Congressman, about the 
propriety of bank-president Mitchell's action. 











PROHIBITION IN THE MONTH’S NEWS 


March 22.—A Canadian schooner, J’m Alone, is sunk in the 
Gulf of Mexico by a United States prohibition enforcement 
craft; the vessel was a notorious rum-runner, and the chase 
began in Louisiana coastal waters. 

March 24.—Capt. Randell, of the vessel sunk. declares that 
the chase began when he was 14 or 15 miles off shore on 
March 20 and ended 200 miles out to sea on March 2); 
his boat was hit by 60 or 70 shots. 

March 29.—A warrant for the arrest of Congressman M. 

















Alfred Michaelson of Chicago (a Dry) discloses that he § 






was indicted at Jacksonville in October, charged with smug. 
gling liquor into the United States from Cuba. 

March 30.—Customs inspectors at New York declare that 
Congressman Morgan of Ohio (a Dry) had whisky in his 
baggage when he got off a ship from Panama on March 2). 










THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


March 18.—Mexican federal troops force the main rem: 
nant of revolutionary forces to evacuate Torreon. 

March 21.—The revolutionists’ leader in Vera Cruz, Gen 
Jesus M. Aguirre, captured the day before, is executed. 

April 2.—A federal victory is reported at Jimenez, in south- 
ern Chihuahua, after two days of fighting. 

April 13.-—Sonora insurgents, the largest group remaining 
in arms, offer to surrender; President Gil promises generous 
treatment to those not responsible for the rebellion, but the 
leaders must stand trial. 














FOREIGN POLITICS 


March 19.—China’s Minister of Railways introduces into the 
Kuomintang Congress his plan for railways and motor roads 
and for construction of a national capital at Nanking; $250; 
000,000 would be expended annually. 

March 24.—Italy holds its first election under the new 
system, with candidates representing trades and professions; 
8,650,000 voters write “yes” opposite the question: Do you 
approve the candidates designated by the National Grand 
Council of Fascism; only 136.000 vote “no.” 

April 3.—Ignaz Seipel, Catholic priest, and Chancellor of 
Austria since 1927, resigns: there had been criticism of his 
dual rdle and strife within his own party. 

The Premier of Poland since June, 1928, Casimir Bartel, 
submits his resignation to President Moscicki after a defeat 
in the Sejm. 

April 6.—In China, the insurgent headquarters city 4 
Hankow is formally occupied by Government forces ant 
President Chiang Kai-shek himself enters the city. 


















INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


March 18.—Elihu Root’s mission to Geneva, to reach a 
understanding with a League committee regarding Americal 
adherence to the World Court, ends successfully; a nev 
protocol is to be submitted to the Senate and to membet 
nations of the Court (see page 43). 
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Champlain Studio 


Dwight B. Heard Bishop Charles H. Brent 


THESE MEN—WHOSE NAMES APPEAR IN OUR OBITUARY LIST—IN THEIR LIFETIMES CONTRIBUTED SUBSTANTIALLY 
TO HUMAN WELFARE AND PROGRESS 


March 24.—The Tsinan-fu incident of May, 1928 (a clash 
between Japanese and Chinese forces), is settled after long 
negotiation; the agreement provides for immediate withdrawal 


of Japan’s troops from China. 


April 2—A group of American experts headed by Charles 
G. Dawes, former Vice-President. begins its task of reorgan- 


izing the finances of Santo Domingo by invitation of Presi- 
dent Horacio Vasquez. 

April 9.—The Canadian Minister at Washington presents to 
the Secretary of State the Dominion’s protest against the 
sinking of the J’m Alone by the U. S. Coast Guard prohibi- 
tion patrol. 

April 12.—Financial experts of the Allies—with Owen D. 
Young, American, sitting as chairman—reach an agreement 
upon the revised amount of payments for reparations which 
Germany shall be asked to pay; over a period of fifty-eight 
years the annual payments will vary from $400,000,000 to 
$576,000,000. 

Germany submits to the League disarmament proposals 
embodying abolition of airplanes and poison gases in war. 

April 13.-—A memorandum containing Allied proposals for 
indemnity payments by Germany is handed to Dr. Schacht, 
chief of the German delegates at Paris. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES 


March 14.—Heavy rains and swollen streams inundate 
towns in southern Alabama and Georgia and western Florida. 


March 17—The American Red Cross undertakes full 
charge of flood-relief work in Alabama, and operates also in 
stricken regions of Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi. 

The most serious accident in the history of American air- 
planes occurs near the new airport at Newark, N. J., a three- 
motored plane crashing while attempting to rise; fourteen 
passengers are killed, the pilot alone surviving. 

American activity in the European automobile industry is 
indicated by the purchase by General Motors Corporation of 
control of the Opel Motor Works, Germany’s largest plant, 
while the Ford Motor Company proceeds to launch a Ford 
Company of France, following similar undertakings in Great 
Britain, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

March 21.—An explosion in the Kinloch coal mine near 
Pittsburgh causes the death of forty-six men; 234 escape. 
_Norway’s Crown Prince, Olaf. and the Swedish King’s 
niece, Princess Martha, are married at Oslo, Norway. 

March 23—The American Red Cross states that it is con- 
ducting emergency relief in seventeen states, mostly as a 
result of floods. 

_ Tennessee floods, in central and eastern counties, result 
In loss of life and widespread inundation. 

March 24.—One of the largest producers of motion pic- 
tures, William Fox, announces that in the future only sound 
films will be made by his company. 














OBITUARY 


March 14.—Dwight B. Heard, publisher of the Arizona 
Republican and a foremost citizen of his state, 59. 

March 15.—-Daniel Appleton, retired book publisher, long 
Colonel of the famous Seventh Regiment in New York, 77. 

March 17—Rev. Howard A. Bridgman of Massachusetts, 
for many years editor of the Congregationalist, 68. 

March 19.—Roscoe B. Jackson, president of the Hudson 
Motor Company. 50. 

March 20.—Ferdinand Foch, Marshal of France, 
mander-in-chief of Allied armies in the Great War, 77. 

March 22.—Fleet Admiral Viscount Ryokei Inouye, of the 
Japanese Navy, a graduate of Annapolis, 84. 

March 23.—General Maurice Sarrail, French army leader 
conspicuous in holding back the first German invasion, in 
1914-1915, 72. 

March 24.—Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad from 1913 to 1925, 73. 

March 25.—Walter Roscoe Stubbs, insurgent Republican 
Governor of Kansas, 1909-1913, 70.... Robert Ridgway. 
for nearly half a century curator of birds at the National 
Museum, 78.... Oscar E. Bradfute, of Ohio, recently 
president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 67. 

March 27.—Charles H. Brent, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, leader in the movement to abolish traffic 
in opium, chairman of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order in 1927, 66. 

March 28.—Katherine Lee Bates, professor emeritus of 
English literature at Wellesley College, 69. Frederick 
B. Meyer, noted Nonconformist preacher of England, 81. 

March 29.—Robert M. Menley, head of the department 
of philosophy at the University of Michigan, 67. 

March 30.—Rabbi Max Heller of New Orleans, a leader 
in American Jewry, prominant in the Zionist movement, 69. 

March 31.—Myron T. Herrick, American Ambassador to 
France and former Governor of Ohio, 74.... Brander 
Matthews, professor of dramatic literature at Columbia Uni- 
versity and distinguished author and critic, 77. 

April 3.—Carl Benz, pioneer German automobile manu- 
facturer, 84. 

April 5—Cardinal Francis Aidan Gasquet, who has been 
directing the official revision of the Vulgate, 83.... C. W. 
Roark, Representative-elect from Kentucky, 53. 

April 6.-—Representative Whitwell Pugh Martin of Lou- 
isiana, 61. 

April 9.—Col. E. Lester Jones, director of the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey since 1915, 53. 

April 13.—Count Shimpei Goto, Foreign Minister in Japan’s 
war cabinet, 73. . . . Joseph W. Bailey, former Representa- 
tive and United States Senator from Texas, 65. 
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BEGINNING THE OLD HARANGUE 
AGAIN 


THE HIGHER THE HAT THE 
BETTER THE TARGET 


By Talburt in the Telegram (New York) 





By Rollin Kirby in the World © (New York) 



































AWKWARD BUT IT BEATS WALKING 


(Center) x 
THE EXTRA SESSION BEGINS By J. N. Darling in the Herald Tribune © 
(New York) 


. By Marcus in the Times (New York) 


HE KNOWS THIS TRAIL BY HEART 
By Warren in the News (Cleveland) 
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THE FARM MAY BECOME POPULAR AGAIN “WE’RE TOO GOOD FRIENDS FOR THAT, SAM” 
By J. N. Darling in the Register (Des Moines, Ia.) By Daniel Bishop in the Oregon Journal (Portland) 
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LEAKS IN THE PROHIBITION DAM BETTER SERVICE NEEDED 


Opposition to the prohibition amendment or to state enforcement has The needless killing of a woman at Aurora, IIll., provided a ghastly 
been registered in seven states. example of over-zealous dry enforcement. 


By Chamberlain in the Herald Tribune (New York) By Talburt in the Telegram (New York) 
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A DISAPPOINTED CAMEL THE DANGER OF OVER-LOADING 


The Leviathan, and ten other American ships which last month came Unreasonable enforcement measures and corrupt officials may destroy the 
under private ownership, will dispense liquors beyond the twelve-mile limit. public sentiment now supporting the Eighteenth Amendment. 


By Pease in the Evening News (Newark, N. J.) By Evans in the Dispatch (Columbus) 
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A CUBAN X-RAY OF MR. HOOVER’S HEART 
Cuba, suffering from depression in her cane sugar industry, awaits Con- 
gressional tariff revision with apprehension. Sugar beet interests advocate 
a tariff increase to $3 per hundred pounds from the present $2.20 rate. Cuba, 
though allowed 20 per cent., would pay $2.40 under the proposed schedule 
instead of $1.76. Note the sugar-beet heart. 
From La Politica Comica (Havana, Cuba) 
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WE HOPED IT MIGHT BE OUR INAUGURATION, TOO. 
A foreign jibe at Mr. Hoover’s policies. Debt sanity and naval sanity, 
as the British conceive them, are not to participate in the Hoover 
administration. As Mr. Low, noted English cartoonist portrays Mr. 
Hoover, the President seems rather surprised that two such weak 

sisters should expect to share his responsibilities. 
By Low in the Evening Standard (London) 





























THE ORDER OF THE BATH 


Mr. Baldwin, now in office, has the advantage over the two former 
premiers, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 


From the Daily Express (London) 
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THE C. O. D. CURE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Dr. Lloyd George: “You will feel no benefit until I get your cheque.” 
John Bull: ‘“‘Heavens! Surely you don’t expect me to swallow that.” 


By J. C. Walker in the Evening Express (Cardiff, Wales) 
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THE NEW REPARATIONS PLAN 


AN ITALIAN VIEW OF AMERICAN PEACE 
“The experts,” says Italian comment, “build one plan after another and offer 


Uncle Sam: ‘As you see, in order to have Peace [Pax] we must 
have another fifteen cruisers.” 


From Guerin Meschino (Milan) 
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their solid buildings to the world. 
From Guerin Meschino (Milan) 
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‘We Approach the World Court 


By THOMAS J. WALSH 


United States Senator from Montana; Member Committee on Foreign Relations 


ECENT EVENTS HAVE CONTRIBUTED to direct 

American public thought to the Permanent 

Court of International Justice, and to the rela- 

tions of our Government to that tribunal. 

The election of Charles E. Hughes to a seat on the 

Court, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 

of John Bassett Moore, naturally revived a waning 

interest (I speak of America only) in the novel ex- 

periment of administering justice between nations by 
a permanent judiciary. 

The newly elected judge holds a commanding place, 


if he may not be said to be at the very head of the.’ 


American bar. Occupying as he does a position of 
eminence and influence in the Republican party, from 
which has come most of the opposition to adhesion 
by the United States to the Court, it may reason- 
ably be anticipated that Mr. Hughes’s acceptance will 
contribute materially to allaying the fears so freely 
expressed. For there are some who see dire conse- 
quences if we become an associate in the concert of 
nations by which the Court is maintained. 

Nearly three years ago representatives of all the 
leading nations supporting the Court met at Geneva 
to canvass the situation arising out of the conditions 
under which the United States proposed to join. A 
courteous invitation to our Government to participate 
was curtly declined, and a subsequent suggestion from 
them for exchanges looking to an accord was ignored. 
Considering this, the recent advances toward such a 
result by Secretary Kellogg, with the approval of 
President Coolidge, must be regarded as significant of 


a marked change in public sentiment—a general and~” 


profound regret that this all-important agency of 
peace, the institution of which had long been advo- 
cated by American statesmen and jurists, should be 
functioning without aid from this mighty nation. 


| essen THE INCIDENTS mentioned, the Council 
of the League called together a committee of inter- 
national lawyers to consider the revision of the statute 
of the Court. Inckuded among its members was Elihu 
Root, who served upon a like committee by which the 
original draft of the statute was prepared eight 
years ago. Because his arrival in Europe coincided 
with receipt by the powers of Secretary Kellogg’s 
note, the view became general that he was entrusted 
by the State Department with the task of entering 
upon the exchanges it had suggested. Anyway, Mr. 
Root proposed a solution of the difficulty. His ad- 
vances met with such a Spirit of accommodation that 
the Council enlarged the powers and duties of its 
committee on revision to include arranging, if pos- 
sible, a basis on which the United States might be- 
come a signatory to the World Court protocol. 


The Root mission ought further to allay partisan or 
factious opposition to our entrance into the Court. 
Mr. Root is the Nestor of the bar of the United 
States. He has served with distinction as Secretary 
of War, as Secretary of State, and as United States 
Senator, and has represented our Government in many 
international conferences. He has written copiously 
on international law; and he, too, is one of the lead- 
ers of the dominant political party. He is in full 
sympathy with the purpose to be attained by Reserva- 
tion V, the stumbling block in our approach to the 
Court, and entirely conversant with the conditions 
which prompted its adoption by the Senate. 


ATIFICATION BY THE SENATE of the Kellogg multi- 
lateral treaty for renouncing war is another cir- 
cumstance making for good-will toward the Court. 
When the nations renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy, and solemnly engage not to resort 
to it for the settlement of differences that may arise 
among them, it is all but indispensable that they set 
up machinery by which disputes may be otherwise 
adjusted. At least it is inexcusable not to set up a 
tribunal by which those open to solution by principles 
of law can be settled. 

Fifty-two nations, embracing practically all the 
lesser powers, including most of the Latin-American 
republics, and all the leading powers save only the 
United States, Russia, and Turkey, have already met 
the situation by setting up, at The Hague, the Per- 


manent Court of International Justice. If the United 


States is to comply with the implications of the Kel- 
logg pact of which it was the proponent, it must be- 
come one of the sponsors for some international judi- 
cial tribunal. That means it must join the World 
Court, for it is unthinkable that any other tribunal 
will be organized. 

The career of the Court has dissipated any hope 
that it would, at the instance of the United States, 
give place to some other tribunal. It has steadily 
grown in the estimation of the world. Its decrees 
have been accepted with surprisingly little adverse 
criticism—none by any means so mordant as some 
directed from time to time against the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Its judges have been men of ex- | 
ceptionally high character, most of them enjoying 
reputations, at least among international lawyers, far 
beyond the bounds of the countries from which they 
come, men ranking with Moore and Hughes. 

In the seven years of its existence the Court has 
handed down thirteen judgments and sixteen advisory 
opinions, a record outrunning materially the number 
of cases passed upon by the Supreme Court of the 
United States during the first seven years of its la- 
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bors. Just how many controversies were avoided or 
adjusted because resort to the Court could be pur- 
sued or proposed, it is obviously impossible to com- 
pute, but the influence of the Court in promoting 
amicable settlements is undeniable. 


a ATTEMPTING TO ANALYZE or even sum- 
marize the various cases which have engaged its 
attention, I venture to refer to a few which illustrate 
the controversies it has adjudicated. It must be un- 
derstood that its determinations are of two classes, 
judgments in actual disputes between contending na- 
tions, and advisory opinions rendered upon the request 
of the League. 

/ Cases brought before it for judgment come either 
by special agreement of the parties, or by general pro- 
vision in some treaty. In that event either party may 
institute the suit, and require the appearance of the 
other. The statute of the Court itself contains a pro- 
vision, to which the signatories may or may not sub- 
scribe, obligating them to submit all justiciable con- 
troversies to the Court. While not a few nations, 
thirty or thereabouts, have become subscribers to this 
optional clause, none of the leading powers are among 
them except France and Germany—the former on 
condition of reciprocity, that is to say, touching dis- 
putes with a power which has likewise subscribed to 
the optional clause. 

One of the earliest controversies of consequence 
which engaged the attention of the Court arose by 
virtue of certain decrees issued in Tunis and Morocco 
under French protectorate. Their effect was to trans- 
form English subjects resident therein into French 
citizens, thereby subjecting them to the obligation of 
military service in the French army. 

The seriousness of such a dispute will be appreci- 
ated when it is recalled that one of the prime causes 
of the War of 1812 was the seizure of persons claim- 
ing to be American citizens, and their impressment 
into the British navy, upon the claim then asserted 
by Britain, “Once an Englishman always an English- 
man.” The Court held that under international law, 
and particularly in consequence of applicable provi- 
sions of treaties, the decrees were void as against 
English subjects. It is noteworthy that Judge Weiss, 
a Frenchman, concurred in the decision. This is 
somewhat disturbing to the theory, held by the cyni- 
cally inclined, that the judges would be controlled by 
the foreign offices of their own countries. 

Another early controversy before the Court had its 
origin in concessions to supply Jerusalem with water 
and electric light, secured before the War by a Greek, 
one Mavromattis. When Great Britain assumed con- 
trol of Palestine under a mandate from the League, 
she refused to recognize the claims of Mavromattis, or 
of the Greek Government on his behalf. Then the re- 
calcitrant British Government was called before the 
World Court, pursuant to a provision of the mandate 
under which that tribunal was given jurisdiction over 
any dispute between the mandatory and any other 
member of the League relating to any of the provi- 
sions of the mandate. The Court eventually held that 
Great Britain was obliged to recognize the contract 
entered into by the Turkish Government; and it being 
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found impracticable to carry it out, damages were 
awarded to Mavromattis. 

It has been remarked at times with all the air of 
finality that the Court is controlled by France, at 
other times that it is controlled by Great Britain. The 
cases referred to afford ground for belief that the idea 
was advanced by someone who wished it were true, 


that his hatred of the Court might be justified. 


The case last referred to is important in that it 
shows that the Court provides a means whereby a 
small or weak nation can exact justice from even the 
mightiest power. It indicates why it is that the 
small nations are all stout advocates of the Court, and 
friendly to its compulsory jurisdiction, so far as it 
has it. It illustrates, further, a large class of cases of 
which the Court takes jurisdiction at the instance of 
a power conceiving itself aggrieved, the number con- 
stantly increasing by reason of the inclusion in treaties 
of stipulations that disputes over their construction or 
application shall: be determined by the Court. 


otra ENGENDERED by transfer of a considerable 
area from Germany to Poland have produced 
situations with which the Court has with frequency 
been called upon to deal. One controversy between 
these two nations coming repeatedly before the Court, 
in one form or another, related to the expropriation by 
Poland of a nitrate factory at Chorzow, constructed 
originally by the German Government but transferred 
by it, in form at least, to a German company. _Insist- 
ing that it had continued, notwithstanding the appar- 
ent transfer, as the property of the German Govern- 
ment, the Polish Government seized it. It asserted 
that the factory, like all other public property in 
Poland, belonged to the Government. The Court 
awarded damages to the German company. 

A more recent case between the same two nations 
presented the troublesome question of the right of 
parents to have their children educated in their own 
tongue and in the particular schools of their choice, 
in accordance with the principle recently announced 
by our Supreme Court in a case reaching it from 
Nebraska. Germany complained under a minorities 
treaty, on behalf of Germans who had become Polish 
nationals under the peace treaties, and prevailed. 

In each instance, it will be noted, Germany pre- 
vailed even though the hatreds arising out of the War 
were still acute, and in spite of the fact that the 
judges, without exception, came from countries lately 
in arms against her, or from neutral nations not un- 
duly friendly. It is not difficult to conceive of dis- 
putes, like those resolved by the Court between Ger- 
many and Poland, as leading nations to the brink if 
not precipitating them over the precipice of war. 

In cases like those I have referred to, the Court 
was required to interpret and apply some treaty or 
treaties by which its action was controlled. It was 
recently, however, called upon to announce and apply 
the law governing the rights of nations independent 
of any convention between them, save that entitling 
it to take cognizance of the case. In other words, it 
had to announce a principle of international law. 

The controversy arose out of the arrest and convic- 
tion in Constantinople of the officer of the watch of 
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the French mail steamer Lotus, charging him with the 
death of six persons lost through a collision between 
his ship and the Turkish collier Boz-Kourt, whose 
master was likewise held, and subjected to a penalty 
heavier than that imposed upon the Frenchman. The 
collision occurred on the high seas, off the coast of one 
of the Aigean islands. France demanded the release 
of her national, insisting that the Turkish court was 
without jurisdiction, the offense, if any there were, 
having been committed beyond the bounds of Turkey. 

The case, commonly referred to as the Lotus case, 
aroused, perhaps, more general interest than any other 
brought before the Court. France contended that 
“the state whose flag is flown has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over everything which occurs on board a mer- 
chant ship on the high seas.” The Court was evenly 
divided, but the judgment went in favor of Turkey 
by the vote of the president. 

This case illustrates the value of the Court in set- 
tling controverted questions in the domain of inter- 
national law. The diversity of views expressed, and 
the narrowness of the margin by which the case was 
decided, will impair its authority as a precedent. But 
the stabilizing effect of the adjudication cannot be 
doubted, notwithstanding the statute of the Court, 
which, in deference to Continental ideas, provides that 
“the decision of the Court has no binding force except 
between the parties and in respect to that particular 
case.” 

Repeated efforts have been made to codify interna- 
tional law, with little progress thus far, for lack of 
adjudications having any semblance of authority. 
Without them, though codification is greatly to be de- 
sired, the task is well-nigh hopeless. 

Such a controversy as that arising from the recent 
sinking of the /’m Alone, were it to prove impossible 
of adjustment through diplomatic exchanges, a con- 
tingency not at all probable, is peculiarly suitable for 
determination by a world tribunal. It presents, first, 
a dispute of facts for the ascertainment of which a 
court offers the best possible opportunity, and, then, 
differences of opinion as to the law applicable to the 
facts. Can anyone doubt the wisdom of having a judi- 
cial settlement of such a controversy, rather than 
arbitrarily to refuse to make any adjustment, to the 
engendering of rancor that—intensified by other griev- 
ances or supposed grievances—may eventually lead 
to war? 


I NOW VENTURE to elucidate the proposal of Senator 
Root to cut the Gordian knot in which the adher- 
ence of the United States to the Court is involved. 
To understand the situation it must be remembered 
that the Court is authorized to hear and determine 
not only disputes between nations submitted by agree- 
ment, but on the request of the Council or Assembly 
of the League to give an advisory opinion on a ques- 
tion propounded by it, a procedure contemplated 
by Article XIV of the Covenant of the League. This 
practice, though sanctioned by the constitutions of a 
few of our states, and having some support in the 
British system, is not in accord with the prevailing 
idea in England and America, namely, that a court 
ought never to announce any view as to what the law 


is until required to do so in a controversy regularly 
brought before it. 

Senator Root, when serving on the committee which 
drafted the statute of the Court, expressed his dis- 
approval of the exercise of any such power by the 
Court; and Judge John Bassett Moore referred criti- 
cally to it. Both of these able lawyers and states- 
men have, however, become reconciled to this system, 
to which even English jurists have become attached, 
and which is warmly supported by the backers of the 
Court as a whole. 

It must be admitted that it has worked most satis- 
factorily. It not infrequently happens that a dispute 
involves political as well as legal elements, and can- 
not for that reason be entertained by the Court. If 
the legal question can be segregated and determined, 
adjustment may be a relatively easy task. More- 
over, the delay incident to securing a decision may 
contribute to cooling the superheated emotions that 
not infrequently attend these international disputes. 

However, the opponents of adherence by the United 
States capitalized the antagonism to advisory opin- 
ions prevalent here, making it one of the main objects 
of their attack. They went to the absurd length of 
contending that it made of the Court a department of 
justice for the League, at least its counselor. More- 
over, friends of the Court in the Senate were con- 
fronted with this situation: 

The League Council consists of a representative of 
each of the leading powers—Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan—and representatives of 
fourteen other nations, selected annually by the As- 
sembly. As it was understood at the time, unanimity 
in the Council or the Assembly was required in order 
to adopt a resolution asking the Court for an advisory 
opinion. Accordingly any nation represented could 
veto such request. 


lie ORDER TO PLACE the United States, which is not 
represented in either branch of the League, on sub- 
stantially the same footing with those that are, the 
Senate adopted its Reservation V. This provided that 
the Court should not, without the consent of the 
United States, entertain a request for an advisory 
opinion touching any question “in which the United 
States has or claims an interest.” One can easily im- 
agine that someone might mischievously or malig- 
nantly request an opinion on a question the solution 
of which might be embarrassing to some particular 
nation. Those represented in the Council would—if 
unanimity is required—be protected. It was thought 
wise that we should be equally safeguarded. 

The action of the Senate having been communicated 
to the signatories to the protocol, the Council called 
a conference at Geneva to consider acceptance of the 
terms upon which the United States proposed to enter 
the Court. Then, for the first time, the suggestion 
was seriously made that unanimity in fhe Council or 
Assembly might not be necessary for requesting an 
opinion. If so, the United States would occupy a 
favored position, having an absolute right of veto. 
If a mere majority suffices to carry a resolution to seek 
the opinion of the Court, obviously the United States 
should not be accorded the position it sought by so 
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ervation V. The question thus presented has been 
much debated since and remains unsettled. It de- 
pends upon the first two paragraphs of Article V of 
the Covenant, which are: 


Except where otherwise expressly provided in this 
Covenant or by the terms of the present Treaty, deci- 
sions at any meeting of the Assembly or of the Council 
shall require the agreement of all the Members of the 
League represented at the meeting. 

All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly 
or of the Council, including the appointment of Com- 
mittees to investigate particular matters, shall be regu- 
lated by the Assembly or by the Council and may be de- 
cided by a majority of the Members of the League rep- 
resented at the meeting. 


Which of these paragraphs governs? Is such a 
resolution a matter of procedure, requiring but a ma- 
jority vote, or is the agreement of all members 
essential? I shall content myself with expressing my 
own view that unanimity is required. 


HE UPSHOT OF THE AFFAIR was that the Conference 

proposed that the objection of the United States be 
given the same force as though it were represented in 
the Council or the Assembly; that is to say, if unanim- 
ity is required, its objection should be fatal to the 
submission; if a majority only is required, its vote 
should count as one in determining that majority. No 
action has ever been taken on this counter proposal, 
but an indisposition to enter into so solemn an agree- 
ment, in view of the uncertainty, has been manifest. 

Now Mr. Root has proposed, in effect, as follows: 
That the Council or the Assembly, when solicited to 
request an opinion from the Court, shall communicate 
the fact to some authorized representative of the 
United States in order to elicit its views as to submis- 
sion. If the question is then submitted, the United 
States is to be notified, as now provided by the rules, 
and a reasonable stay granted to permit of negotia- 
tions with the proponents of the request. If these do 
not result either in'the withdrawal of the request, on 
the one hand, or of the objection on the other, the 
Court is required to give to the objection of the 
United States the same effect as a vote against sub- 
mission in the Council or the Assembly. If the Court 
then holds that unanimity is requisite, it cannot pro- 
ceed. But if it should hold that a majority vote suf- 
fices, and that notwithstanding the objection of the 
United States the request is made and it then pro- 
ceeds, such action shall be deemed to justify the 
United States in withdrawing. We should enjoy the 
right to withdraw without the imputation of unfriend- 
liness or any unwillingness to codperate generally in 
the cause of peace and good-will. Our leaving would 
simply indicate irreconcilable differences concerning 
use of the power to promulgate advisory opinions. 

It is my opinion that such a provision will reason- 
ably protect the United States against inquiries that 
might, for instance, involve the Monroe Doctrine, the 
legitimacy of our continued occupation of the Philip- 
pines, or our course in Nicaragua or Haiti. We 
would retain the right to veto a request touching a 
question in which we have or claim an interest, pro- 
vided it shall eventually be decided that unanimity 
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is essential. We are enabled to dissuade, if that be 
possible, the submission of a request, and we are 
accorded the right at once to get out, to the legitimate 
offense of no one, if a majority vote only be held ade- 
quate, and our protest prove unavailing. 

I enjoyed an opportunity in the summer of 1927 to 
see the Court in action, hearing a phase of the Chor- 
zow nitrate factory case, of which mention has been 
made. Eleven jurists of eminence, drawn from as 
many different nations, flanked by two others selected 
by the contending nations, listened to the argument of 
counsel in an earnest endeavor to arrive at a determi- 
nation consonant with reason and justice, to solve by 
law rather than by force an international controversy, 
that world peace might reign, the only tribunal of its 
kind ever set up by erring man, the dream of the cen- 
turies; and my country—so I thought—the foremost 
under the sun in wealth, in power, in the intelligence 
of its people, and in devotion to the cause of peace, 
withholding even its moral support. 

In somewhat condensed form Mr. Root’s proposal 
has now received the unanimous approval of the Com- 
mittee of Jurists to which it was submitted. The 
committee prepared its own draft, embodying essen- 
tially all the safeguards to American interests Mr. 
Root had suggested, and providing that our adher- 
ence shall become effective as soon as the United 
States and all original members of the Court shall 
have deposited their ratifications at Geneva. The 
Court members, it is predicted, will approve the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. What are the probabili- 
ties of acceptance by the Senate? 


Dp ORIGINAL RESOLUTION of adherence was con- 
curred in on January 27, 1926, by a vote of 76 to 
17, an aggregate quite unusual in my experience in the 
Senate, there being but three Senators not voting. <Ac- 
cordingly, though there were a loss of twelve when 
the Root proposal is voted on, the requisite two-thirds 
would still be reached. No such change is to be an- 
ticipated, though it is quite likely that some will be 
manifested. The membership has since undergone 
some mutations, but probably not to the detriment of 
the cause of adherence. 

The Geneva conference to which the Root proposal 
was submitted had not been convened for that pur- 
pose. It was to propose, if found necessary or desir- 
able, amendments to the statute of the Court; that is, 
to its organic law. One suggested change was to do 
away with the practice of appointing temporary 
judges by the nations who are parties to the dispute 
in hand, on the ground that this tends to make these 
judges partisans. Another proposal is to arrange the 
terms of the Court’s judges so that they shall not all 
end at the same time. Also it is argued that it is not 
desirable to publish dissenting opinions, because it is 
alleged that they keep alive the dissensions which 
caused the dispute. 

However important these matters may be, they 
seem to have been dwarfed if not forgotten by the 
Conference, in its duty to assist, so far as it could, in 
enlisting the United States in sponsoring the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. When that is 
done, it will be in fact a World Court. 
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“Higher Duties or Better Friends? 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Congress Convenes for Tariff Revision 


ment of domestic prohibition laws have served to 

supply the headlines for much of the news of the 

past month, but there have already been many 
indications that tariff, quite as much as Volsteadism, 
is going to furnish a new chapter in American foreign 
relations. From Canada and South America alike 
have come warnings of the certainty of evil conse- 
quences if the new Congress, assembled in extra ses- 
sion, shall predicate its measures of farm relief upon a 
further and considerable raising of the tariff as it 
affects the agricultural and cattle interests of our 
American neighbors. 

At the same time, new point has been given to the 
wider discussion of the whole question of American 
tariff policy by the long-drawn-out negotiations still 
going forward in Paris to terminate the unfinished 
business of the World War, in so far as reparations 
are concerned. We have become a great creditor na- 
tion. Not only are we owed many billions by the na- 
tions associated with us in the war against Germany, 
but also, since the coming of peace, we have lent other 
billions, notably in Germany and Italy. We must be 
paid by the goods sent and the services rendered to us 
by the debtor nations, or else we must consent to see 
the indebtedness swollen by the annual addition of in. 
terest, necessarily reinvested in Europe. 

On the one hand, there is the European question as 
to whether we can continue to export to Europe much 
more than we import from it, concomitantly increas- 
ing our active balance by protective tariffs steadily 
made higher, while at the same time we calculate upon 
the repayment of what Europe owes us. Alongside 
this question is the other, involving not merely our 
trade but our friendship with the nations of North 
and South America, with which we have particular 
reason to desire the best possible relations. 

While we were both a large importing and a con- 
siderable borrowing nation, our tariff problem was 
relatively simple. Such excess as there was of exports 
over imports was a detail in the much larger account 
of our foreign borrowings. We were able to pay in 
our own products for a part, at least, of what we bor- 
rowed abroad. Raising our tariff might keep out the 
goods of our creditors, but it had no effect upon our 
own international situation. 

But today we are faced by the fact that if we raise 
our tariff we make more difficult the task of our debt- 
ors to pay us in goods and services, the only method 
by which they can pay. And we are likewise con- 
fronted by the fact that if we raise our tariff in such 
ways as will affect our Canadian and South American 
neighbors, we destroy the famous good-will recently 
so frequently discussed in its relation to Mr. Hoover’s 


Press COMPLICATIONS incident to the enforce- 


journey, and at the same time give unmistakable ad- 
vantage to our European rivals in South American 
economic and political spheres. 

The Canadian detail is most immediately impor- 
tant. Canada’s exports to us are precisely those 
which would be most affected by any tariff made to 
please the western farmer. It-is Canadian livestock, 
in particular, which is to be aimed at in all schemes 
so far proposed. But any blow aimed at Canada 
will lead to immediate and far-reaching reprisals, as 
the Canadian press makes apparent. 

Moreover, Canada is in the position to strike back. 
While American exports to Canada amount to nearly 
a billion annually, Canada sends us no more than 
half as much. And much of what Canada gets from 
us she can just as well get from Britain, Germany, and 
Belgium. In recent years we have overtaken and 
passed Britain in the Canadian market; but it would 
require no considerable elevation of the tariff upon 
American goods, as contrasted with those of British 
manufacture, to permit John Bull to ride back to his 
old situation. 

As for South America, I recall one expert in Latin 
American affairs who warned me in Washington, 
weeks ago, that an increase of a few cents in the duty 
upon linseed oil would destroy the last lingering bene- 
fit incident to Mr. Hoover’s South American excur- 
sion, at least in so far as the Argentine is concerned. 
Nothing would be more easy or more natural for 
Argentina than a policy of reprisal, which would ad- 
vantage the European nations eagerly seeking to re- 
gain lost ground and ready to make reciprocal tariff 
arrangements to please the Argentinians. 

The anomaly of the American system—which 
makes foreign policy primarily the province of the 
President and tariff the field of activity of Congress— 
manifestly brings certain difficulties, when we have 
become at one time a great exporting country and a 
world power with considerable political interests. It 
is not difficult to imagine a situation when domestic 
and foreign policies might come into collision. 

In European countries the Prime Minister, who 
heads the Cabinet and leads the majority in Parlia- 
ment, is equally master of foreign and domestic af- 
fairs. It goes without saying that he will employ 
tariff, quite as much as all other instruments, in pur- 
suing a calculated foreign policy. Friendly nations 
do not merely express their community of interest by 
promises to act as allies in political crises; one con- 
comitant of their political agreements is their eco- 
nomic adjustment. 

When, for example, Germany and France had liqui- 
dated their acute political quarrels in the Locarno 
pact, there followed automatically a whole variety of 
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economic agreements, the removal of all sorts of tariff 
barriers at the common frontier. If and when Poland 
and Germany settle their political disagreements, the 
proof will be disclosed in a new tariff treaty. Friend- 
ship—and, for that matter, ordinary good relations— 
are, in Europe, witnessed and attested by favorable 
tariff treatment. 

But, while the United States insists for its foreign 
trade upon the most-favored-nation treatment every- 
where, it offers to all and sundry the same problem of 
scaling a tariff wall of equal height at all points. 
Now, when we have totally changed our status in the 
world, this fact becomes of first significance. Politi- 
cal isolation is patently one thing, economic is an- 
other; and in reality the two are joined. 

There are a certain number of suffering farmers in 
the West and Northwest. A simple and perhaps ade- 
quate remedy for their troubles may lie in the raising 
of duties on such things as live cattle and wheat. 
But over. against this relief must be set two items: 
an immediate contraction of the Canadian market for 
American manufactures, incident to reprisal, and the 
worsening of our relations with Canada. We stand 
to lose a good customer and a valuable friend. The 
same situation manifestly exists in South America. 

Moreover, what is to be looked for is not merely the 
spasmodic raising of tariffs among nations severely 
affected by our own action. What is really to be ex- 
pected is the combined action of the American na- 
tions—today our most promising markets—and of 
the European countries which are our most active 
competitors. American prosperity is no longer a self- 


+ etic OBJECTIVELY, it is patent that little is to be 
expected from an extraordinary session of Con- 
gress convoked to deal specifically with farm relief, 
which touches tariff problems only indirectly. But 
it is hardly less apparent that the time is at hand 
when the country and its rulers will have to appre- 
ciate the fact that new conditions require a totally 
different treatment, that tariffs will have to be framed 
not merely with an eye to the interests of specific 
domestic producers, but quite as much to the general 
interest of American exporters in foreign markets. 
Great Britain’s long domination of the foreign mar- 
kets of the world was based upon free trade at home. 
Today the domination and the free trade are alike 
modified. “Safeguarding’”—a euphemism for protec- 
tive tariff—is certainly gaining ground; but it re- 
mains true that, even in the matter of safeguarding, 
the British policy is directed not merely with an eye 
to the domestic producer of the goods for which pro- 
tection is asked, but also to the effect upon all British 
exports of reprisals following safeguarding orders. 
Again, ever since the time of Joseph Chamberlain 
there has been a steady pursuit of colonial preference, 
a system which would give a preferential tariff to the 
Dominions and to Britain reciprocally. The plan has 
not worked very-well as yet, because the British have 
not been able to offer advantageous duties to the food- 
stuffs of the Dominions. But the conception has 
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contained circumstance; our prospective $6,000,000.- 
000 exports of the current year demonstrate this 
fact. 

Is Canadian friendship worth keeping? Are Cana- 
dian markets of sufficient importance to be worth re- 
taining? Is it a wise policy to make an American 
tariff system the foundation of European economic 
supremacy and political predominance in South 
America, predominance in the sense of friendship? 
These are questions which must be faced and an- 
swered in the next few years, and at least faced in the 
present Congress. 

Europe is steadily organizing a supreme attempt to 
recover its preéminence lost to the United States as a 
consequence of the World War. It is definitely setting 
out to reduce our hold upon its own markets, and at 
the same time to recapture those markets in Asia and 
both Americas which we have successfully invaded 
since 1914. It is prepared to offer all sorts of tariff 
advantages in its own markets in return for better 
rates than we have in foreign markets. 

Therefore it is of vital importance to know whether 
the new Congress is now to follow the old gospel, lim- 
ited to keeping the foreigner out of the American 
market, or whether it will consider the interests of the 
United States in foreign markets as well as the im- 
mediate difficulties of a single American industry, 
namely agriculture. Canada and South America are 
waiting to know the answer to this question, the an- 
swer which manifestly must have grave consequences, 
economic and political, for the United States in both 
Americas. 






never been discarded and remains in practice to a cer- 
tain degree. Meantime, we have definitely replaced 
Britain in the Canadian market and are invading 
those of Australia and South Africa. 

Is it beyond the limit of possibility that American 
tariff legislation, designed to suit certain domestic 
sectional interests, might in the end serve to bring 
about a real Imperial Tariff system in the British 
Empire, to our own immediate and incalculable dis- 
advantage? Must it not become increasingly evident 
that a foreign trade which in exports alone will pass 
$6,000,000,000 in the current year offers a huge hos- 
tage to fortune, a vast target for reprisal? Will the 
long-prevailing notion that foreign trade is a one-way 
street endure, as more and more millions of American 
workingmen become dependent upon foreign sales for 
their domestic living ? 

Inevitably, too, the political detail must seem at 
least as important as the economic. Good relations 
with Canada, friendly and close relations, are the foun- 
dation of all our foreign policy. Hardly less impor- 
tant is the question of our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica. Most of the American states are growing rapidly 
in population and wealth, and several of them— 
Canada in particular—are bound in a few decades to 
be great powers in every sense of the word. 

In this situation everything which tends to estab- 
lish a close community between all American coun- 
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tries, ourselves included, seems desirable in the ex- 
treme. Anything which makes relations more difficult 
and less friendly, anything which even tends to lead 
the American countries to turn toward Europe, is 
doubly disastrous. If it is too much to expect that we 
can have friends among the European powers, which 
are collectively in our debt and equally resent the 
fact, it is at least to be hoped that we shall not repeat 
in America, with our tariff policy, the triumphs which 
our debt policy has achieved in Europe. 

Considerable and crippling tariff changes adopted 
in the present Congress would certainly strengthen the 
hands of every political party and group in Canada 
and in South America hostile to the United States. It 
would be a heavy blow to Mackenzie King and the 
present Liberal Government in Ottawa, which has 
been consistently friendly and frequently attacked at 
home on this account. It might contribute to bringing 
about a change in the political control in Canada, or 
it might materially modify the present friendly spirit 
of the ruling Liberal majority. 

No one will, of course, argue that any country 
should subordinate its own vital interests to the con- 
cerns or sensibilities of neighboring nations. But 
the question squarely raised by the Canadian aspect 
of the tariff question is the degree to which it is ad- 
visable to strike a balance between the foreign and 
domestic aspects of tariff issues and also the extent to 
which the United States, having become transformed 
into a creditor nation and a large exporter of manu- 
factured articles, compels its legislators to calculate 
upon the comparative value of the domestic and for- 
eign markets. 

Canada is our greatest present and prospective 
market. The Canadian people are our closest neigh- 
bors and the nation most friendly to us of all on this 
planet. While every sensible citizen of the United 
States recognizes that Canada is rapidly developing 
a national sentiment and a national soul utterly dis- 
tinct, that all its evolution is toward complete inde- 
pendence of even the shadow of an American control, 
it remains true that there is a steadily expanding com- 
munity of concep- 
tion. We and the 


respect to the St. Lawrence waterway, and outspoken 
condemnation of Canadian procrastination in that di- 
rection. On this foundation there has been the sugges- 
tion that tariff legislation should be employed as a club 
to drive through the desired Canadian consent. But in 
reality all such suggestion is at once destined to lead to 
rejection rather than acceptance of our request and to 
the destruction of present good feeling. 

The example of European powers, of Germany and 
Poland at the present hour, resorting to tariff wars 
to satisfy political feelings, is in itself sufficient argu- 
ment against the importation of such tactics to Amer- 
ican frontiers. The way to close the St. Lawrence 
waterway indefinitely is to seek to open it by resort to 
economic coercion; and it is equally the way to close 
even more disastrously the vast and ever-growing 
Canadian market, the importance of which can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

If, as Henry IV. said, Paris was worth a Mass, Cana- 
dian friendship and the Canadian market are quite as 
patently worth a second thought, now that the ques- 
tion of farm relief comes up for final adjustment at 
Washington. In the same fashion, as every day dis- 
closes more clearly European dislike of the United 
States, and European purpose even in combination to 
challenge our newly acquired position in the world, 
the ‘importance of retaining and extending American 
friendships becomes more self-evident. Certainly noth- 
ing could be more absurd on the face of it than a 
good-will tour of the President-elect, with all its im- 
mediate and prospective benefits, sacrificed to satisfy 
the demands of a few linseed-oil producers in the 
Northwest. But that, after all, is one of the facts that 
the President and Congress have now to confront. 

The proposal solemnly advanced, that we should put 
a heavy duty on bananas in order to encourage our 
people to consume oranges and apples instead, fur- 
nishes a fair sample of present-day tariff conceptions 
in many quarters. One can easily conceive how readi- 
ly European countries would encourage banana 
imports, and in return obtain low duties for their own 
exports, which would enable them to replace the 
United States in 
the markets of the 
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easily become the insuperable obstacle to the sale of 
the products of the American workingman in those 
foreign markets which have become a vital circum- 
stance in our domestic well-being, as a consequence 
of the transformation of the country. 

In fact, since under the Kellogg Pact we have lately 
renounced war as an instrument of policy, nothing is 
more obvious than that we are at the point where we 
must accept domestic tariff as one of the most impor- 
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tant instruments of foreign policy, equally on the 
economic and the political side. Nor is it possible to 
disguise the circumstance that every European country 
which competes with us in the markets of the world 
is watching the new Congress with divided emotions. 
While all will certainly protest our action as it affects 
them directly, they will with equal unanimity hail it 
as it restores to them their old customers and brings 
back their lost markets. 


III. The Adjustment of Reparations 


AS I write this article the negotiations designed to 
solve the problem of reparations continue to drag. 
Now, as always, the main question concerns the sum 
which Germany is to pay and the number of years 
over which payment is to continue. Under the Dawes 
Plan the maximum payment was fixed at slightly more 
than $600,000,000 annually, without any time limit. 
Nevertheless bond issues which had been foreseen, to 
cover the value of the railways and other public utili- 
ties, were to run for slightly less than forty years. 

So far the Young Committee, in Paris, has been able, 
in negotiation with the Germans, to formulate a plan 
which would provide for the mechanism of payment. 
A central bank is foreshadowed, to which Germany is 
to pay her annual contribution and by which distribu- 
tion is to be made. In the same fashion the deliveries- 
in-kind are to be financed and controlled. Thus there 
would be at once an end to the supervision of German 
finances incident to the Dawes Plan, and it is well 
understood that evacuation of German soil would fol- 
low closely upon agreement at Paris. 

But the Allies are still seeking from Germany suffi- 
cient money to cover two items: first, the several debts 
to the United States, and secondly, the French and 
Belgian expenditures for reconstructing their devasta- 
ted areas. As to the first item, the payments to the 
United States by Britain, Belgium, and Italy, the larger 
countries which have made debt settlements, amount to 
some $200,000,000. With the French obligation, not 
yet ratified, they would amount to close to $250,000- 
000. They run for fifty-eight years, and will rise 
through the years to a total of around $400,000,000. 

As to the question of reparations, the total figure 
demanded by the French and Belgians exceeds $2,000,- 
000,000 and would require something like $150,000,000 
annually to meet interest and liquidate principle in 
thirty-seven years. Thus all proposals coming from 
the Allied quarter have proposed payments ranging 
from $500,000,000 to $550,000,000. The highest Ger- 
man suggestion, no actual offer having as yet been 
made, ranges from $300,000,000 to $350,000,000. Thus 
the difference is not less than $200,000,000, and it is 
plain that concessions must be made on both sides. 

Many side issues complicate the question. The Ger- 
mans are manifestly relying upon the fact that unless 
the French ratify their debt settlement with us before 
autumn, they will have to pay us $400,000,000 outright 
on account of a debt arising from the purchase of war 
material left by us in France. The French on their 
side are reckoning on the German desire to obtain the 
evacuation of German soil before 1935, the date fixed 


by the Treaty of Versailles. They also count on the 
fact that in any case the sum to be paid will fall below 
the $600,000,000 Germany must now furnish each year 
under the Dawes Plan, which remains in operation. 

The British are in a divided state of mind. They 
are resolved first of all to get from Germany enough 
so that, together with what their former allies pay them 
on debt accounts, they can meet their debt payments to 
us. They are also resolved to get back the money 
they have already paid us in excess of what has come 
to them from Germany and from their allies. 

In addition, the British are still faced with the un- 
attractive dilemma which has always confronted them 
since the close of the War. Germany has through in- 
flation repudiated her national debt, and is to all prac- 
tical purposes without one. Britain by contrast has 
debt of more than $35,000,000,000, which costs her 
around $1,500,000,0C0 annually in taxation. This tax- 
ation constitutes a heavy burden upon her industries. 
compelled to compete with the German, and the 
balance is maintained in part only by the present high 
figure of Dawes Plan payments. As the payments are 
reduced German taxation can be reduced still further, 
and the British handicap increased. 

On the other hand, since in the last analysis Ger- 
man payments must be made out of the surplus of 
German goods sold and services rendered abroad, the 
higher the payments and the greater the service, the 
more intense will be competition with British industry. 
Thus, while one school of British public men advocates 
keeping the reparations figures high, another would 
have them lowered; but no one can tell which of the 
solutions may prove in the end more disadvantageous 
to Britain. 

If solution is ultimately arrived at it will probably 
follow the line of some fixed sum of payments for fifty- 
eight years, just about equal to the combined Allied 
debt payments to us, and in addition an issue of bonds 
sufficient to cover French and Belgium reconstruction 
expenditures. These bonds, amounting to $2,000,000,- 
000 or at most $2,500,000,000, will be based upon the 
state railways. They will doubtless be issued in frac- 
tions, over a period of years, although they may be 
turned over to the French and Belgian governments for 
transfer to holders of their own reconstruction bonds. 

Under present conditions it is certain that very 
little can be done to carry out the grandiose scheme 
of funding the whole debt and issuing bonds to the 
extent of some $10,000,000,000. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that the attempt will be made to float 
any considerable bond issue in the United States. Cer- 
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tainly our present market conditions preclude the ex- 
periment today. 

If the Germans agree to pay around $400,000,000 
annually for fifty-eight years, this will represent—on 
the basis of the British settlement with us—a capital 
value of about $8,000,000,000, to which might be added 
the $2,000,000,000 representing reconstruction costs. 
Thus the German payment would amount to about 
$10,000,000,000, and allowing for payments already 
made would bring the total sum up to a little less than 
half the $33,000,000,000 which was the figure fixed as 
representing German liability. 

In the various discussions there have been frequent 
references to the possibility of a later reduction of our 
own claims upon our associates. The Germans have 
all along demanded that they be assured of a reduction 
of their payments commensurate with any scaling down 
of our debts. On this score no objection has been 
raised, for, apart from the sum which is to be turned 


over directly to France and Belgium for reconstruction 
costs, the whole of German reparations are earmarked 
in advance for America. 

We are, then, at least in sight of a liquidation of the 
question of reparations and with it a new turn to the 
debt question. If present forecasts are realized, Ger- 
many will undertake to pay her conquerors about 
$400,000,000 annually, which they will in turn hand 
over to us after certain mutual adjustments among 
themselves. But in reality there will be but one oper- 
ation: Germany will pay and we will collect. This 
operation will endure for two generations. 

What is the best part of any adjustment is the cer- 
tainty that it will bring an end to the occupation of 
German soil and the control of German finances, both 
intolerable to a proud and powerful people. In fact, 
if and when the Young Committee finds a solution, 
we shall at last arrive at the removal of the final 
débris of the War. 


IV. Disarmament Again 


I HAVE LEFT but scant space to deal with the subject 
of disarmament, once more come up for discussion 
at the meeting of the Preparatory Commission in 
Geneva, a meeting at which we are represented by 
Ambassador Hugh Gibson, Admiral Hilary P. Jones, 
and Major John N. Greely. But in fact little or noth- 
ing can be expected of this session. We and the British 
remain where we were when the Coolidge Conference 
terminated unhappily. The old quarrel between parity 
and equality endures. 

Since there is to be a general election in Britain next 
month, no public men on the Government side desire 
that the old dispute with the United States should be 
resumed now; and the Tory government remains, 
where it has always been, solidly in the hands of the 
Admiralty group. If Labor or a Liberal-Labor com- 
bination forms a Cabinet, after the May 30 election, 
as a result of Tory defeat, new proposals in a new 
spirit may be forthcoming. But that will not affect the 
present session at Geneva. 

Actually, the Commission will have to deal with the 
Litvinov proposal for general and well-nigh complete 
disarmament, though it is hardly likely to linger long 
over a proposal which was not offered in good faith, 
and which if realized would go 


present hour. We and the British are building ships, 
not scrapping them. France and her continental allies 
are resolved to maintain conscript armies, which alone 
insure both their security and, in association, a meas- 
ure of hegemony. Italy, with her present spirit of 
nationalism, is developing, not restricting, both her 
army and her navy. Indeed, under the surface a naval 
competition between France and Italy is springing up, 
which may well have serious consequences when the 
next Washington Conference assembles in 1931. 
After the British election a new conference of 
Britain, Japan, and the United States may take place, 
either in London or Tokyo, since Washington seems 
clearly and properly opposed to calling another. But, 
as I have said, all depends on the direction of the 
British election returns. The present British Cabinet 
is dominated in its naval policy by the Admiralty, 
which clings to the idea of actual supremacy veiled by 
nominal equality. And in its foreign policy generally 
it is controlled by the Chamberlain conception of an 
alliance with France and an employment of the League 
of Nations as an instrument for the effecting of British 
and French ends, whenever it happens that these ends 
can be combined by bargain and exchange. 
Meantime the weakness of 





far toward clearing the way for 
the Bolshevists to organize revo- 
lutions in various countries 
without fear of suppression by 
any standing army. As a means 
of making the Preparatory 
Commission ridiculous, by ex- 
posing its impotence, the Litvi- 
nov resolution of last year had a 
deserved success, but as an aid 
to disarmament it is negligible. 

The simple fact is that there 
is no conceivable chance of any 





the cabinets in all three of the 
great powers—Britain, France, 
and Germany—serves to prevent 
any considerable move in for- 
eign policy, and puts Poincaré, 
Baldwin, and Stresemann (who 
is the real force in Germany) on 
the defensive. In fact, foreign 
policy, like everything else in 
Europe at the moment, is in the 
doldrums, and the real program 
is to make the volume of words 
cover the paucity of action, par- 
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ticularly—as in the past—in the 
field of limitation of armaments. 





HEN Paut W. Cuapman of Chicago pur- 

chased the eleven passenger ships of the 

United States Lines for $16,300,000, not one 

American in a thousand knew anything 
about him. This investment banker had been in large 
enterprises for many years, without the public know- 
ing much about him. Newspapers started searching 
for information about this man, the Moses who was to 
lead American shipping interests out of the valley of 
despondency. Their search proved unavailing; no 
newspaper had any information about him, nor had 
his achievements over the past thirty years been re- 
corded in “Who’s Who in America.” 

Paul Chapman is forty-eight years old. He was 
born on December 28, 1880, on his father’s 160-acre 
grain farm. This farm was near the little town of 
Jerseyville, the county seat of Jersey County, in 
southwestern Illinois, forty miles north of St. Louis. 
It is a fertile and beautiful section of farming country, 
as fine as any to be found in the Middle West, lying 
between the Illinois and Mississippi rivers. 

Paul’s ancestors had migrated to Illinois from Mas- 
sachusetts and Vermont. His father, a country 
banker and farmer, won distinction as an Illinois 
legislator and lawyer, but he had one aversion. He 
did not believe that city life was the proper atmos- 
phere in which to raise his family. So he lived on the 
little wheat farm outside of the Illinois village. Yet 
the father was called on frequently to assist in impor- 
tant legal cases for the financial and banking interests 
in the larger cities of Illinois. The cities called him, 
but the country claimed him as its own. Living as 
they did, the sons, of whom there are four, were 
taught first of all strict economy and self-denial. Cer- 
tain principles of living became a habit with every 
member of the Chapman family. 
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“Ohe Man 
Who Bought 
the Leviathan 


By JOHN F. SINCLAIR 


Recently, surrounded by newspaper reporters, 
anxious to find out something about his early life, 
Paul Chapman said: “Because I was taught self- 
denial so thoroughly in my youth, I have never 
escaped from it. Anything nice I have personally, 
like this necktie or this trinket, Mrs. Chapman or 
those about me must and do buy for me. I havea 
deep-seated aversion to spending money.” 

This is the man who bought the Leviathan, the larg- 
est ship afloat, without seeing it. He had never been 
on board the vessel until a month after his purchase. 
Questioned about it, Chapman replied, “I wouldn't 
have known any more about it if I had inspected 
every part of it, and I would have been faking if I 
had claimed to.” 


B™ TO RETURN to his boyhood. After he finished 
elementary school, and was graduated from the 
high school in Jerseyville, Chapman left the little 
town at the age of eighteen, and struck out immedi- 


ately for Chicago. He did not know what to do. He 
had no special aptitude for any one thing. He liked 
figures (he had been proficient in mathematics at 
school), and decided that if he could, he would get 
work in some banking institution. This might satisfy 
him at least for a time. 

It was not long after young Chapman went to 
the big, busy city that he entered the employ of N. 
W. Harris & Co., bankers, predecessors of Harris, 
Forbes & Co., of New York and Boston, and the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. He 
made a good case for himself, showed an eagerness to 
learn the business, and they decided to try him out. 

Unlike the custom today, when a young fellow en- 
ters employment without anything except the word 
of his employer or a short letter, this conservative 
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company drew up a formal and detailed typewritten 
document impressively headed “Contract of Employ- 
ment,” and it was duly signed by the officers of the 
banking company and the new employee. It was 
dated July 10, 1899, and provided that young Chap- 
man be employed for one year, at $7 a week. That 
contract, somewhat wrinkled and yellow with age, 
stands in a simple frame on Mr. Chapman’s office 
window sill in New York as one of his most highly 
prized mementoes. 

The young man stayed with the Harris company 
thirteen years, and was engaged in the buying of 
their securities in all parts of the country when he 
left them in 1912 to form a company of his own. 
During his period of service with the Harris organiza- 
tion, he had visited every city and town in the United 
States, west of Pittsburgh, which had 3000 or more 
people. His life was lived on one railroad train after 
another. He was away from Chicago from eight to 
ten months every year. 

He was watching the future, and establishing a vast 
public acquaintance among public officials, bankers, 
business men, and investors everywhere. Someone 
has stated that the two elements of success in modern 
life are tact and contact. 

What makes for success in life? The seeds of a 
hundred plants, the spores of a dozen trees, are borne 
on the cold wind, and drop on the marshy banks of 
the river, and they all perish, except the seed of the 
willow, which can survive in water. I think it was 
Frank Harris who said, “Success is perfect adapta- 
tion to one’s surroundings.” Young Chapman solved 
this riddle early in his life. He was made for bigger 
things. 

He was known as an indefatigable worker of limit- 
less energy and many business secrets. He said noth- 
ing and waited his opportunity, until he was recog- 
nized throughout the country as one of the shrewdest 
and ablest municipal-bond buyers in the nation. 
Then he resigned from the Harris company, and 
opened an office under his own name on Monroe 


Street in Chicago, dealing principally with municipal 
and public-utility securities. 

Since that time he has gone through the usual busi- 
ness experience of many defeats and many victories, 
but victories so far exceeded defeats that today P. W. 
Chapman & Company, Inc., is a large banking in- 
vestment organization dealing in securities of all 
kinds, with offices not only in Chicago and New York, 
but also in thirteen of the principal cities in the coun- 
try, among them Boston, Pittsburgh, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Seattle, San Francisco, and 
others. 


WAS PARTICULARLY IMPRESSED by the fact that Mr. 

Chapman, a mid-westerner, born on a grain farm, 
only rarely near the sea, and knowing little about 
ships, yet made the highest bid for the American ships 
because of his belief in their future. I asked Mr. 
Chapman how he happened to become interested in 
ships, and learned that his remote paternal ancestors 
were seafaring people living near Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

“When I read stories about men who started out 
early in life, saying they were going to reach a cer- 
tain point in a certain line of business, I always put 
a question mark after them. Such stories always seem 
to me a little stilted and formal. Life is filled with 
compromises, hard work, bad luck, and the ‘breaks.’ 
Some of us get better breaks than others, but most of 
us go along in the line that we know, the line we hap- 
pened to drift into early in life. 

“Take my own situation. You ask me why I 
bought these eleven American passenger ships, and 
why I have agreed to spend many millions of dollars 
in the development of American passenger service 
abroad. You see, I bought the Hoboken Manufac- 
turers’ Railroad from the Government two years ago. 
This tiny road, through its junction with nine great 
trunk lines, is the connecting link between every rail- 
road of importance in the country, and the docks and 
steamships at Hoboken. This little city, facing New 
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PAUL CHAPMAN BOUGHT THE LEVIATHAN WITHOUT SEEING IT 
This mid-western banker, comparatively unknown to the public, paid $16,300,000 for the eleven passenger ships of the United States Lines. 
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York on the Jersey side, is the only part of New York 
Harbor whose facilities allow the unloading of freight 
direct from train to ship, without the need of trucks 
or lighters. Naturally, it is becoming recognized as a 
shipping center. 

“When America entered the World War, the Gov- 
ernment purchased all the stock of this little road, 
and after the War, when the Government decided to 
sell the property, we bought it—in 1927. Of course 
I was interested in shipping because the little road is 
equipped in every way for the efficient and inexpen- 
sive handling of imports and exports. That is how I 
happened to become interested in the United States 
Lines. I saw its possibilities because I was interested 
in Hoboken. 

“T guess that is the way life works. We get inter- 
ested in one thing as a result of our interest in an- 
other. We talk about big, broad sweeps in life, but 
after all we usually play around with the simple 
things we know all about.” 

As one watches Mr. Chapman, his calm good 
humor, his almost languid movements, his poise and 
self-confidence, it is easy to see that such a man has in 
himself the power to gain confidence easily and to re- 
tain it. The conspicuous thing about the man, to the 
stranger at any rate, is his head. It is large, well- 
shaped, with a notably wide, high, and prominent 
forehead. The stranger is instantly impressed. 


Pe ONE STUDIES HIM a little closer, his gray absorbing 
eyes, alert and searching and yet giving one the 
impression of merriment, stamp their owner as a tact- 
ful, masterful type. It seems as if he is chuckling in- 
side or thinking of some good joke to tell. The mouth 
is straight, and his firm lips are capable of quick deci- 
sions. As he talks his speech is easy, fluent, incisive, 
rarely weakened by indirection or qualification. He 
answers any question asked him without wasting 
words, and often makes homely allusions and com- 
parisons that are directly illustrative of his points. 
He is full of epigrams. Had he become a teacher in- 
stead of a banking and shipping magnate, he would 
have landed a professorship in English at -one of our 
leading universities. 

One impression that remains with me as distinctive 
is his friendly, affable, democratic simplicity. His 
must be the habits of plain living, directness and can- 
dor in speech, and a thorough distaste for show, sham, 
ostentation, and conceit. This is probably why he is 
able to maintain the friendship, loyalty, and confi- 
dence of his associates to a remarkable degree. His 
ideas along many lines are different from those one 
usually finds in big cities. They seem to have in them 
the smack of the black Illinois soil. 

“Ves, there is a value in self-denial,” he declared. 
“Tts value lies in the fact that. it causes one to forget 
one’s self, and to direct practically all of one’s think- 
ing powers to other people, and other things well 
worth while. Money? I never have had any appre- 
ciation of money, as money. It is just a tool to me 
and to my associates in business. Something to work 
with. It accomplishes certain results. It is merely a 
necessary medium to carry on the activities of our 
daily life and toil, to accomplish constructive things 
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for the benefit and progress of people, institutions, and 
the world in general.” 

When asked as to some of his financial interests 
outside of shipping he mentioned in the most casual 
way that one of his holding companies, Community 
Water Service Company, is an $80,000,000 concern, 
operating scores of profitable plants in as many differ- 
ent states. Also, his companies control numerous 
other public utilities, including gas, telephone, bridge, 
and aviation enterprises. This mild-mannered west- 
ern executive, with his associates, owns the Hoboken 
Railroad about which we have spoken before, having 
fourteen miles of trackage and occupying a key posi- 
tion along the harbor front in New Jersey, providing 
the only direct loading of cargoes from the cars of 
seven trunk-line railroads directly into the holds of 
the fast ocean-going steamships. 

Apparently this busy man does not indulge in hob- 
bies; he does not play golf, the business man’s favor- 
ite sport, nor bridge. And he takes no exercise. 

“My recreation and social life? I haven’t any. I 
have never had, nor hope to have, any social aspira- 
tions. As a social figure I hope to continue to remain 
a nonentity. The first objection is enough to be a 
decisive one. It takes up too much time and energy. 
No man that I know of can go out five nights a week 
and attend to much business. [I belong to no secret 
societies or fraternal organizations.” 

“Then just where do you get your pleasure and hap- 
piness in life?” I asked him. 

“T think one always does about what one wants to 
do. I do. I wasn’t asked whether I wanted to come 
on the earth, nor do I expect that I will be asked when 
I want to leave. I have just got to keep on the tread- 
mill. What else can a man do when placed upon this 
earth and prompted by the love and confidence of 
others except work for them? After a man has been 
in business for thirty years, what else can he do but 
carry on and continue to justify the confidence of 
others? We just strive and work, that’s all. We are 
all creatures of habit. I could not get away from it 
if I wanted to. If other business men really stated 
frankly their own feelings, I think the vast majority 
would say the same things.” 

Surely a man of candor and plain speech. 

He looks the picture of health, although of slight 
build. To be exact, he is five feet eight and a half 
inches high, and weighs only one hundred and thirty- 
three pounds. 

“How much exercise do you take, Mr. Chapman? 
Or perhaps you diet ?” 

“T eat very little. No, nothing, practically. And at 
that I eat too much. It’s just that I don’t care for 
food. There’s nothing I particularly like. In fact I 
never get hungry; I don’t know what pastry tastes 
like. I am one of those who eat to live and not live 
to eat. Just eat what’s necessary, a very little of the 
plainest fare. 

“As for exercise, I do not take more than I am 
obliged to; but I have never been flat on my back, 
never a moment of sickness in my life. Sleep? I die 
every night.” 

But ask about his family and his face immediately 
lights up. His friends describe the Chapman home and 
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family life as about as ideal 
as can be found anywhere. 
He was married on _ his 
twenty-third birthday, De- 
cember 28, 1903, to Miss 
Joanna Norton Highley, 
who was born in Springfield, 
Ohio. They have now five 
children: Paul, twenty- 
three, who is _ associated 
with his father; Howard, 
twenty-one, a student at 
Yale; Theodore, nineteen, a 
student at the Taft School 
in Watertown, Connecticut ; 
Joanna, fifteen, a student at 
Rosemary, in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, and Robert, 
ten, a student at the Coun- 
try Day School, also in 
Greenwich. The permanent 
family home of the Chap- 
mans is at Highland Park, 
Illinois, a suburb of Chi- 
cago. But much of their 
time during the winter 





asks the question, “Why not 
tie up this new unknown 
factor with what we now 
have?” So ocean and air- 
plane travel move hand in 
hand, under Mr. Chap- 
man’s leadership. I should 
not be at all surprised if 
before many moons have 
passed, he would be plung- 
ing into the manufacture of 
this new monoplane which 
has shown such singular 
success in all of its flights. 

I said before that Chap- 
man was thoroughly objec- 
tive and impersonal in his 
attitude towards business. 
When he had finished telling 
me of the wonders of his 
new plane, I asked him how 
he liked flying in it. Al- 
ready he has spent a small 
fortune—small for him, but 
it represents an expense well 
over six figures—in its con- 











months is spent at Green- 
wich, Connecticut, near 
which most of the children 
are at school. So Mr. Chap- 
man commutes between New 
York and Chicago, usually visiting both every week. 

“But let me suggest what I think is coming in the 
shipping field,” said Mr. Chapman, returning to his 
favorite subject. ‘We expect not only to spend mil- 
lions of dollars in building newer and faster passenger 
stermers to ply between United States and Europe, 
but to spend other millions in tying up aircraft with 
steamship travel. 

“I do not see why it is not perfectly possible within 
a very few years to supplement one with the other. 
Several days may be saved by people living in the 
Middle West and the Far West, in the judicious use 
of airplanes connecting with our ships. We live in 
an age of speed; no matter how fast we travel, it does 
not seem to be fast enough for some. I propose to 
keep this fact in mind and to coéperate by giving the 
business men of America the speediest and yet the 
most comfortable transportation to Europe that has 
ever been developed.” 

With this in mind Mr. Chapman has been working 
with his own airplane builder, Vincent J. Burnelli, 
and has constructed a ninety-foot monoplane capable 
of carrying twenty-two persons. This thirty-four- 
year-old builder Burnelli has been working more than 
twelve years in the construction of this unique plane, 
and it is a complete success. It has a cruising radius 
of 4000 miles, carries a thousand gallons of gasoline, 
and has done 165 miles an hour, but is capable of 175 
miles. 

Mr. Chapman views this whole development objec- 
tively. He sees its vast implications and possibilities, 

and realizes fully that he is entering a new era in 
, transportation. His constructive mind immediately 


MR. CHAPMAN CALLS FOR HIS PURCHASE 
Paul W. Chapman, Captain Cunningham, and T. V. O’Connor 
of the Shipping Board on board the Leviathan on April 8, when 
the pride of the American merchant marine officially passed to 

private ownership. 


struction. His reply is char- 
acteristic of the man: 
“Well, to be frank with you, 
I’ve never been up init yet.” 
Asked for a photograph, he 
replied that he had not had his picture taken profes- 
sionally in twenty years. He is full of paradoxes, in- 
teresting, vastly interesting ones. I think his story is 
pretty well summed up in the advice which his father 
sent to him in a letter when he was twenty-one years 
of age, in which I found these sentences: 

“This is an active hustling age—competition for 
success is sharp but no sharper than the ability of 
our people makes it, and not too sharp or hard for the 
man of earnest, able, honest effort. We say ‘success’ 
in its broad intelligent sense, and not in the narrow 
sense that he who accumulates the most money is the 
most successful; but rather, he who brings to his 
family and the world the greatest measure in good ex- 
ample, and in the wisest application of whatever in 
influence or wealth he may accumulate.” 

Still under fifty, healthy, vigorous, Mr. Chapman is 
full of constructive ideas that he is not afraid to try 
out, and wealthy enough to try them. Now he is en- 
tering upon the hardest job in his entire career. Will 
he succeed? His expanding business career so far 
gives every promise of its continuation. 

On April 8 he stood on the deck of the Leviathan, 
as she was tied up at her North River pier, and form- 
ally took over ownership from the Shipping Board. 
His daughter Joanna ran up the new house flag, and 
three days later the mighty ship sailed out to sea, to 
begin the task of putting a privately-owned American 
merchant line on the transatlantic map. 

Is Paul Chapman, product of the western prairie, 
destined to become the modern ruler of the sea? 
There are astute observers who answer this question 
with a most decided “yes.” 





cA Young People’s President 


By WILLIAM HARD 


people in general, now have a special era in the 

White House. Usually the one great field of 

people who can claim to be the immediate back- 
ground of White House interest is that of full-fledged 
citizens over twenty-one: namely, voters. Today the 
President—and the wife of the President—are notable 
for. their long interest in citizens who are less than 
twenty-one, and in the organizations which are de- 
voted to their welfare. 

The President is, of course, by virtue of his office 
as President, the Honorary President also of the Boy 
Scouts of this country. At Miami, in Florida, last 
January, he accepted a preliminary honor from them. 
He was made a member of the Dade County Council 
of Boy Scouts, and was given a pin entitling him to 
rank as a Tenderfoot. He has qualified himself for 


B: Scouts, and Girl Scouts, children, and young 


membership in the Boy Scout movement by long ex- 
perience, on a somewhat more than tenderfoot scale, 
in jungles and deserts and on rocky ranges of moun- 
tains in many parts of the world, and he has also 
qualified himself by his prolonged interest in the 
physical and moral and mental well-being of young 
people throughout his whole active life. 


Savior of many millions of children from starvation 
in Europe, establisher of scholarships for ambitious 
boys and girls in the universities of Belgium, founder 
of the American Child Health Association, Mr. Hoover 
brings to the honorary presidency of the Boy Scouts 
an unusual equipment of pertinent knowledge and 
proved interest. He is known to regard his Boy Scout 
office not as a mere formality, but as a genuine prac- 
tical opportunity to be helpful to American youth. 

He is an outdoors man, never quite so happy as 





when in the woods, and the effort of the Boy Scouts 
to combat the temptations of city life with the arts 
and crafts of the natural life of the countryside has 
an automatic appeal to him. 

Mrs. Hoover, meanwhile, is First Vice-President of 
the Girl Scouts, an organization in which she has long 
been extremely active. She used to travel much on 
its behalf when Mr. Hoover was Secretary of Com- 
merce. Now that he is President, she can go on fewer 
journeys, ard has to confine her Girl Scout activities 
principally to Washington. She there inspected re- 
cently an important exhibit of the development of 
Girl Scout handiwork, and she brought a notable Girl 
Scout element into the historic ceremonies of Easter 
Monday on the White House lawn. 

On that day, each year, the children of Washington 
have the liberty of the White House lawn, in the rear 
of the White House, for rolling Easter eggs. The 
memory of no living Washingtonian can go back to 
the circumstances of the origin of this custom. It 
is known simply to exist, and to exist beyond repeal 
and beyond curtailment. On each Easter Monday 
any child may roll eggs on the grass behind the White 
House. 

This year Mrs. Hoover brought in dances on the 
grass by girls from Neighborhood House and from 
Friendship House in Washington and by a Girl Scout 
troop. The President was what was described in the 
newspapers as an interested spectator. Behind the 
scene, however, there lay a generalization broader 
than that formal phrase. The day was Washington’s 
“Children’s Day.” Its ceremonies proceeded under 
the eyes of a President who could truly be called, on 
his record, a Children’s and Young People’s President. 











MR. AND MRS. HOOVER REVIEWING SCOUTS AT MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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Y TITLE souNDs like one of those old steel- 
engraving picture books which used to grace 
the table of what used to be the parlor. 
Canada, in fact, seems to have been a popu- 

lar subject to be steel-engraved. I hope my rendition 
is more like a modern quadri-color plate, for this coun- 
try of mine is colorful, and kinetic. It will not stay 
still long enough for an etching. 

Its color is predominatingly green—the green of 

spruce, pine, and elm trees, of maples that turn red in 
fall, of growing wheat that turns golden. 
But another remarkable thing is Canada’s 
variety—a climate that ranges from grape- 
production to 68° below, a geography that 
looks out across the Atlantic at one end, 
across the Pacific at the other, and across 
the Arctic at the top, a mentality that em- 
braces the fisherman of the Labrador, the 
agrarian agitator of the prairies, and the 
Hindus of Vancouver. 

Modern cities, old world cities, national 
parks of gigantic size, mountains two miles 
high, wheatfields, forests, sea-beaches, 
waterfalls, French-Canadians, sub-tropical 
foliage, gigantic hotels, rustic hotels, Dry 
provinces, Wet provinces, cowboys, moose 
hunting, salmon fishing—Canada has all 
these, and more. It has, indeed, almost 
everything to which the United States 
tourist is accustomed, except possibly palm 
trees, New York, and Atlantic City. It has 


several things with which he is not familiar, such as 
North-West Mounted Policemen, kilties, and liquor 


stores. In some things common to both countries, 
such as Indians, sporting country, and hospitality, 
Canada’s resources are perhaps a little less spoiled, 
a little less commercialized. 

The tourist appeal of Canada is now, indeed, one of 
its major economic assets. Next to agriculture and 
forest production, the tourist makes up the largest 
industry. A United States Department of Commerce 

booklet, “The Balance of International 
Payments of the U. S. in 1927,” estimates 
American tourist expenditures alone in 
Canada as $206,000,000. Plainly the busi- 
ness of entertaining tourists is increasing. 

Canada has an extensive system of na- 
tional parks, aggregating nearly ten thou- 
sand square miles. While most of this 
great area, which comprises some of the 
most remarkable scenic regions in the Do- 
minion, lies in the Rocky Mountains, 
smaller parks have been set aside elsewhere 
for special purposes, such as at Wain- 
wright, Alberta, for preservation of the 
buffalo; at Point Pelee, Ontario, for migra- 
tory birds; and at Annapolis Royal, Nova 
Scotia, for historical perpetuation. 

A Canadian, of course, would not dare to 
assert that the Volstead Act is an adver- 
tisement for Canadian holiday resorts; 
nevertheless, it probably helps many Amer- 
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A GIBRALTAR OF 

QUEBEC PROVINCE 
Cape Trinity on the Saguenay 
River challenges the scenic 
grandeur of the Rockies. Fish- 
ing, one of the prime lures of 
Canada’s outdoors, attracts thou- 
sands annually. At the right is a 
scene on the Nipigon, celebrated 
home of speckled trout. 

Photograph by 

H. A. Roberts 
icans to make up their minds where to go. 
And one historical fact is inescapable: it was 
the Volstead Act which really put the province of 
Quebec upon the tourist map, and first started the 
great northward trek which now amounts to 3,645,000 
cars a year. 

Just as significant is it that the first province to 
fall off the wagon (Quebec never having been actually 
Dry) was the far western one of British Columbia, 
which derives so great a proportion of its revenue 


from tourists. Prohibition was abandoned in 1920. 


In the Three Maritime Provinces 


Fe THE VACATIONIST Canada can be divided into 
seven principal zones—Quebec, the Maritime Prov- 
inces, older Ontario, northern Ontario, the prairies, 


the Rockies, and the Pacific Coast. Ideally these 
zones, which are geographic, also group together dif- 
ferent types of territory; they correspond closely, too, 
to the economic and political divisions of the 
Dominion. 

The Maritime Provinces are three—Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. Apart 
from their proximity, they have practically no com- 
mon physical characteristics. 

Nova Scotia ean, of course, never be separated from 


“Evangeline.” That dolorous heroine en- 
dowed a whole countryside with romance: 
and to know whether people still read 
Longfellow, and can still be swayed by the 
emotions of adolescence, one has but to 
visit Grand Pré and see the thousands who 
yearly worship at Evangeline’s shrine. A 
society composed of Acadian descendants 
has erected a memorial chapel at the re- 
puted site of the Great Expulsion of 1755. 

Not many miles south are Digby and 
Annapolis Royal, the latter an ancient fort- 
ress standing approximately where De 
Monts and Champlain established Port 
Royal—second oldest settlement in North 
America—in 1605. All this is a country of 
charming historical beauty, with apple 
orchards, quiet universities, clap-boarded 
farm houses, and ox teams harnessed to 
farm wagons. Inland is a wilder region 
where moose are hunted in the fall, and 
where Kedgemakoogee heads an impressive 

list of fishing waters. The east coast of 

Nova Scotia is quite different— 

bluff cliffs, wide yellow 

beaches, Atlantic rollers 

crashing in, and count- 

less old fishing towns 

like Lunenburg. 

Halifax, about 

midway of the prov- 

ince, and its capital, is 

a fine old city that 

straggles its massive 

buildings and _ contented 

homes around several huge 

bodies of water. It has been an 

important naval and military center ever 

since it was founded in 1749, and although its signiti- 

cance in Atlantic shipping has somewhat lessened, it 

still has the authentic salty, tarry smell of traffic with 

the deep seas. Its lobsters are, I believe, as famous 
as its regattas and narrow streets. 

East of Halifax we hit a less populated country, full 
of wild fishing lakes and wilder Scottish names, until 
at the Strait of Canso we cross to Cape Breton Island. 
Its particular glory is the Bras d’Or, that unique salt- 
water lake that splits the island in two and affords 
such delightful centers as Baddeck, Whycocomagh, 
and the Margaree River. The channel runs out at 
Sydney, which, with North Sydney, Glace Bay, and 
Louisburg (once owning a proud fortress that the En- 
glish thoroughly erased in 1758), is the center of a 
great coal-mining and steel industry. 

Hard-a-port from Nova Scotia lies Prince Edward 
Island, only 2184 square miles in size, but possessed 
nevertheless of autonomy and complete governmental 
machinery. The Prince Edward of its name was the 
Duke of Kent, Queen Victoria’s father; but the island 
was discovered by Jacques Cartier in 1534, and col- 
onized by Acadians from Nova Scotia. The Char- 
lotte of its capital, Charlottetown, was a daughter of 
George III. 

Prince Edward Island is flat, pastoral, and rather 
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well-to-do. It is famous for its potatoes, its Mal- 
pecque oysters, and its fox farms—a fox farm, inci- 
dentally, being far from picturesque. Probably it is 
still more famous for Miss Montgomery’s “Anne of 
Green Gables” stories. It has several well-known 
beaches, such as Rustico and Tracadie, which draw a 
faithful patronage from the class which calls Old 
Orchard Beach noisy. 

New Brunswick, which steals a part of the St. Law- 
rence Gulf from Quebec and a part of the Isthmus of 
Chignecto from Nova Scotia, but lets Maine thrust 
northward into its vitals, is probably Canada’s most 
concentrated sporting country. From the Baie des 
Chaleurs to the Bay of Fundy it is a tangle of inter- 
connected streams, in which the lordly salmon and 
the elusive trout live aristocratic lives, and to which 
the moose come down to drink on misty fall morn- 
ings. Some of these rivers almost sing their own 
names into poetry, such as the Restigouche and Mira- 
michi. Certainly they have sung their way into pisca- 
torial fame. 

New Brunswick is partly agricultural, but mostly 
a lumbering country. Its dense woods, assisted by 
wise conservation laws and some of the most com- 
petent guides of this continent, make a true sports- 
man’s paradise. These favored fishing and hunting 
reserves are legion. Wherever you go, it would seem, 
you get the fishing, hunting, and the wild scenery 
that goes with being forty or sixty miles from a rail- 
road. Only one sophisticated resort does New Bruns- 
wick avow—which is St. Andrews, similar to the pal- 
ace type of hotel that you meet across the border of 
the Providence, in the state of Maine. 

Saint John, the largest city, is an important 
seaport with a rocky contour. Fred- 
ericton, the capital, is up the 
lovely Saint John River, 
embowered in elms 
and mossy buildings. 
None of the other 
cities of New Bruns- 








wick, except Moncton (well-known for its odd tidal 
phenomenon) has more than 10,000 inhabitants. 


Montreal, Quebec, and the French-Canadian 


ce THING the American visitor has at last decided 
to unlearn—that the French-Canadian speaks 
French because he likes to be quaint. On the con- 
trary, French is an exceedingly utilitarian language; 
Jean-Baptiste uses it partly because he prefers it, and 
partly because the 1867 Act of Confederation reiter- 
ated its equality with English, gained in 1763. 
Because Jean-Baptiste (or Francois-Xavier, or 
Rose-Marie) still runs to large families, the French- 
Canadian race increases more rapidly than any 
other in Canada. It now approximates one-third of 
the Dominion’s population; and it practically domi- 
nates the province of Quebec. Thus it happens that 
Montreal is not only Canada’s largest city, with more 
than a million citizens, but is, by virtue of its two- 
thirds French population, the fourth (some say the 
third) largest French-speaking city of the world. 
Nearly every tourist en route to anywhere in Que- 
bec enters through Montreal, which by reason of its 
commanding position on the St. Lawrence River— 
here more than a mile wide—its tremendous trans- 
atlantic shipping, and its importance as a railroad 
and banking center, has become one of the world’s 
major cities. It is a queer combination of practical 
and historical, of modernity and obsolescence, of 
beauty and ugliness, characterized by a cosmopolitan 
and rather sophisticated mentality that has drawn in- 
evitable comparisons with Paris. Montreal is famous 
for many things, quite diverse; among them we 
can set down a few like McGill Uni- 
versity, Stephen Leacock 
(who is a professor at 
McGill), the harbor, 
the Royal Bank, the 
Bank of Montreal, 
the Lachine Rapids, 
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CANADA’S MARITIME PROVINCES ARE POPULAR WITH SUMMER TOURISTS 


This tranquil scene at Chester, N. S., is typical of the countless sheltered harbors popular with yachting enthusiasts. An Old World atmosphere 
clings to Eastern Canada, and cattle in harness as pictured above at Digby, N. S., are a characteristic sight of the present day. 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE ST. LAWRENCE AT HISTORIC QUEBEC 
Today the Chateau Frontenac dominates the famous Heights of Abraham, stormed by Wolfe in 1759. 


Brother André’s shrine, Blue Bonnets and Dorval 
race-tracks, two celebrated hockey teams (Maroons 
and Canadiens), Notre Dame Church, said to be the 
largest in North America, statues adorning its streets 
(sure Latin touch), and priests, nuns, and tonsured 
monks as an everyday sight. And behind the city 
rises Mount Royal with its birch-trees, rustic walks, 
and illuminated cross. 

Quebec, down-river, is only one-ninth the size of 
Montreal, but to many it is the fount and headquar- 
ters of French culture on this continent. Actually 
quite as progressive as Montreal, Quebec has become 
much more a specialized tourist center by capitaliz- 
ing its ancient section and old-world atmosphere. The 
Lower Town has not changed much since the British 
under Wolfe captured the city in 1759. The massive, 
honest buildings, the narrow, cobbled streets, carry 
one back easily to the New France that perished at 
the battle of the Plains of Abraham nearby. Those 
were the days of La Salle, Frontenac, Champlain, 
Bishop Laval, and of the brave army of explorers, mis- 
sionaries, and soldiers who not only established a civi- 
lization here, but spread it as far as the Mississippi. 

The great rock upon which Quebec is founded, 
crowned by a frowning citadel that once was impreg- 
nable, adds to the remarkable individuality of the 
city. It is the legislative center of the province, 
the seat of the only Catholic cardinal in Canada. A 
few miles away is that modern engineering triumph, 
the Quebec Bridge. Around it lies a countryside remi- 
niscent of Normandy. A tram-ride takes one out to 
miracle-working Ste. Anne de Beaupré. A ferry takes 
one to the really quaint old Ile d’Orleans. 

From Quebec you can take train or steamer down 
the north shore to Murray Bay, a rendezvous of 
wealth and fashion that owns a celebrated golf course. 
Beyond that, the steamer continues to Tadousac and 
thence up the awesome Saguenay River to Chicou- 
timi. On the rugged south side of the St. Lawrence, 
eastward from Quebec, you reach many other spots 
dear to the holiday-maker, such as Bic and Metis. 
Eventually, as the railway turns southeast towards 









New Brunswick, you can take a branch out to the 
wild, romantic, and little-known Gaspé Peninsula. 
Northward from Quebec you find sporting country. 

North from Montreal, too, you reach the popular 
Laurentian Mountains, with a wide variety of summer 
resorts, ranging from country hotels to semi-palaces. 
If you get back a way from some of these resorts, you 
will find the true, unburlesqued habitant scratching a 
hard but happy living from forest clearings. 












Ontario Points with Pride 
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© pee CALLS ITSELF the “Banner Province, 
pointing with considerable pride to its prosper- 
ity, population, and production. Stretching in pot- 
hook shape around four of the Great Lakes, it divides 
really into two parts—the older Ontario, that either 
came up with the United Empire Loyalists or over- 
flowed from Quebec, and the newer Ontario to the 
north and west. 

Some of us may forget that the United Empire 
Loyalists were the Tories who would have naught to 
do with George Washington in 1775, and fled, dis- 
possessed of their property, to British soil. To be 
the descendant of one, in any part of Canada, is 4 
kind of Order of Merit. Some went to the Maritime 
Provinces, but most to Ontario. Niagara-on-the-Lake 
being too near the “rebel” guns, the Loyalists moved 
subsequently to Toronto, established in 1793 on the 
site of an old Indian trading-post. 

Somewhat paradoxically, Toronto—the “Queen 
City’”—while psychologically more British than Brit: 
ain, is externally very “American”. One feels that it 
admires above everything, and will eventually look 
exactly like, Chicago or Detroit. Yet its beautiful resi 
dential suburbs—Toronto’s crowning glory—are esset 
tially English. You begin to strike them when yol 
motor north through Queen’s Park, with the provit 
cial Parliament buildings on one side and the Unt 
versity on the other. 

Very proud is Toronto of its University (part o 
which is far-famed Hart House, doyen of Little The- 
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aters) and other educational insti- 
tutions, its art gallery, Mendels- 
sohn Choir, symphony orchestra, 
publishing houses, and other evi- 
dences of culture. Yet quite as 
many other people know it for its 
annual Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion, which has run every fall for 
fifty years continuously. It has 
staged, twice now, the Wrigley 
Marathon-Swim. Race tracks, 
churches, and golf courses balance 
Toronto adequately. The city has 
an enormous manufacturing pro- 
duction and yearns for the day 
when the St. Lawrence will be 
Hooverized and ocean vessels come 
sailing to its front door. 

Ottawa, as the federal capital, is 


theoretically extraterritorial. But A QUIET PARISH ON THE LOWER ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


. : Photographed infrequently but none the less picturesque are Canada’s thousands of rural com- 
although it can almost toss a bis- munities, of which Riviére du Loup, Quebec, is a charming example. 


cuit into Quebec, it is in Ontario. 
The Parliament buildings (brand new, replacing those vacation centers—the Muskoka Lakes and the Kawar- 
destroyed by fire in 1916), have a picturesque situa- tha Lakes. With the former can be associated Lake 
tion overlooking the Ottawa River; the government of Bays, and with the latter Lake Simcoe. In vary- 
departments and Rideau Hall (where lives the Gov- ing degree these are the most thronged summer re- 
ernor-General) are scattered through the city. Be- gions, attracting a large clientele not only from To- 
sides being a governmental city, Ottawa has also a_ ronto, but from many parts of the United States. 
thriving lumbering industry. They offer everything in the way of accommodation, 
Of other cities of size Ontario has many, including from large citified hotels down to furnished cottages 
Hamilton, gateway to the fertile fruit-growing Niag- where you roll your own, and everything in the way 
ara Peninsula; Brantford, home of the Bell who dis- of recreation, from golf, dancing, and sailing down 
covered the telephone and of the remnants of the Six to “ ’lunge”’ fishing. 
Nations Indians; London, which stands in a Middle- Nor must we forget one of the most popular sum- 
sex County on a Thames River and has a St. Paul’s__ mer routes, which is from Toronto by steamer down 
Church; Windsor, which tries to emulate its neigh- Lake Ontario to old-fashioned Kingston, and thence 
bor Detroit ; Kingston, Peterboro, and many more. through the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence 
Scenic places and summer resorts there are a-plenty River to Montreal. 
in this southern part of Ontario. First and foremost, Ontario’s greatest tourist virtue is probably its 
perhaps, is Niagara, which still retains its tourist at- variety—which you realize when you leave these 
traction. A great part of Ontario’s industrial life bobbed-hair resorts and get up into the he-man coun- 
has its origin here, in the tremendous hydro-electric try. Therf you are in the wilderness, the home of the 
power generated and distributed province-wide; nota- big fish and game, the country of rocky shores and 
ble achievement because it has detracted little from pine forests, of rangers’ cabins and flannel shirts. 
the scenic value of the falls. Even here there are gradations. Pointe au Baril is 
North and northeast of Toronto are two favorite deep in the forests, but the hundreds who go there 
each year live in palatial cottages 
or at dinner-coat hotels, and under- 
go no hardships except their com- 
parative isolation. Along Georgian 
Bay and amidst its Thirty Thou- 
sand Islands there are many like 
resorts, reached by steamboat. A 
little farther north, where this re- 
gion begins to merge with the Lake 
Nipissing country, or a little far- 
ther east, you enter a territory 
where the going is a little harder. 
French River, the Maganetawan 
River, Algonquin Park, and the 
Timagami section are all easily 
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— © W. J. Oliver reached by railroad—but two hun- 
me The ‘ ACTION AT CALGARY’S ANNUAL ROUNDUP dred yards from the track you are 
1 7 he start of a wild cow milking contest in which seventy cowboys and fifty cows took part, one © C 

of many exciting events which make this western reandup an affair of national interest. in the primeval bush. 
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The farther west you go, the more beans you eat. 
Striking north of Lake Superior you enter the most 
uninhabited section of Canada—a region of dense 
forest, rocky shores, lost lakes, and rushing rivers 
coming down from the Height of Land. This is the 
real he-man country, where a trip means canoes, blan- 
kets, hard paddling, pup-tents (if any), and a good 
temper. One day, perhaps, the latent mineral wealth 
of this Great Hiatus will be revealed, and will attract 
development. Until then, its scrub forests, unsuit- 
able for lumbering, shelter only a handful of human 
beings. Yet annually there is an invasion of outdoors 
men, who crave just what it can give. 

Across Lake Superior there are some de luxe 
steamer services, bringing one to Fort William and 
Port Arthur; and near those Twin Cities are well- 
known resorts that belong in the same category 
as Georgian Bay. Among these are Nipigon—for- 
merly home of the most celebrated speckled trout, but 
now, alas, a little spoiled by hydro-development—and 
Kenora and Minaki, on Lake of the Woods. 


A Prairie Turned Into Wheat 


HE PRAIRIES PRESENT no particular attraction to 

the transcontinental tourist determined to get to 
the mountains or to the Coast as quickly as pos- 
sible. To such a traveler, the all-day train ride from 
Winnipeg to Medicine Hat, for example, is as monot- 
onous as the run from Omaha to Denver, except that 
what stretches off to the encircling horizon is wheat 
rather than corn. Apart from Winnipeg, and possibly 
Edmonton, the cities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta are similar—varying in size, all bright, opti- 
mistic, and prosperous, but scenically without distinc- 
tion. I exempt from this classification Calgary, which 
has hardly made up its mind yet, like Denver, whether 
it belongs to the prairies or the mountains; at any 


MORAINE LAKE, IN THE 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


The Valley of the Ten Peaks with its 
glacial lake is a premier beauty spot 
of western Alberta. Below is a 
domestic scene from the annual 
Indian Pageant at nearby Banff, 
which adds to the celebrity of this 
picturesque region. 


rate, Calgary’s “Stampede” in July—a week of wild- 
west, round-up stuff—has now become justly famous. 


Canada’s Widely Advertised Mountains 


HE CANADIAN Rockies, which interpose their giant 

bulk between the prairies and the Pacific, consist 
really of several ranges, of remarkably different geo- 
logical age and outline. The oldest, the Selkirk Range, 
was already scarred and bitten by the tooth of time 
when the Rockies proper were being pushed up from 
the bottom of the sea. 

Three railroad lines pierce the Rockies, using re- 
spectively the Yellowhead, Kicking Horse, and Crow’s 
Nest passes. The first two are the recognized routes 
of holiday travel, and, having been extensively adver- 
tised, are among the scenic best-sellers of the world. 

The Yellowhead Pass, discovered by David Thomp- 
son in 1826, takes the Canadian National Railway 
through the mountains on the easiest gradient of any 
transcontinental route. Jasper Hawes, custodian of 
a North-West Company’s post hereabouts some time 
before Thompson’s time, gave his name both to Ed- 
monton’s main street and to the largest government 
reserve in the world (5300 square miles). 

Jasper Park contains not only four mountain ranges, 
but also the headquarters of the two greatest rivers 
of Western Canada—the Athabasca and the Saskatche- 
wan. Set down in the midst of it is Lac Beauvert, a 
beautiful green lake upon whose shore stands the 
charming and celebrated Jasper Lodge. Behind it 
towers Pyramid Mountain; and of the surrounding 
circle of peaks that shut it in, one seen dimly to 
the south is notable, both in altitude and name— 
Mount Edith Cavell. 

There are fine motor trips and trail rides at Jasper, 
such as to lovely Maligne Lake, Maligne Canyon, 
Cavell, and Tonquin Valley. There are climbing, 
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THE CREST OF CANADA 


The climbers pictured above are on 

Mt. Robson, the highest peak in the 

Canadian Rockies. Lake O’Hara, at 

the right, is a feature of Yoho Na- 

tional Park, and is.accessible only by 

an eight-mile pony trip through a 
primeval forest. 


fishing, and swimming. But above all the glory of 
Jasper is its mountain-girt championship golf course. 

Mount Robson is just outside Jasper Park, in a 
smaller park. The highest mountain in the Canadian 
Rockies, its tremendous palisade, rising in a snowy 
pyramid, dominates the Grand Forks Valley. A trail 
brings the pony-rider, by a wonderful flying trestle, to 
Berg Lake, at the foot of Tumbling Glacier. Here, 
before continuing to Emperor Falls, accommodation is 
available at a rustic lodge. 

The Kicking Horse Pass, discovered by Palliser in 
1857-60, serves as the route of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Rocky Mountains Park, Yoho, and Glacier 
National Parks are along its course, with headliners 
in Banff and Lake Louise. 

Banff, which I believe bears no similarity except in 
name to its ancestor in Scotland, has been known since 
1887, when the first Banff Springs Hotel was erected. 
That modest shack’s descendant is a huge baronial 
castle of striking magnificence; while the village it- 
self has grown to considerable size, catering to the 
summer appetite with hotels, camping grounds, cafés, 
and curio shops, and not altogether going into a long 
sleep in winter. At Banff there are a fine golf course, 
motoring, hot sulphur springs, riding, boating, fishing, 
climbing, walking, and a gay social life that frisks 
up and down this pearly pocket of the gray limestone 
peaks. The annual Indian Pageant and the annual 
Highland Gathering have added to its celebrity. 

Lake Louise, forty miles distant, and lying in an 
amphitheater of peaks and glaciers, 600 feet above 
the station, is far-famed. Many have tried to trans- 
late its magic coloring and reflections into pictures, 
photographs or poetry, and have generally failed, for 
its beauty is so theatrically flawless that most per- 
sons who have not seen it refuse to accept the presen- 
tation as true. Here is another large and celebrated 
hotel; and handy to either the motorist, pony-rider, 


or hiker are trips to Moraine Lake, Lakes in the 
Clouds, and Paradise Valley. 

From either Banff or Lake Louise you can ride the 
almost-perfect Banff-Windermere Road through Koo- 
tenay National Park to Lake Windermere. Now you 
can motor the Kicking Horse Trail, too, from Banff 
to Golden, on the Columbia River. 

This latter ride introduces you to the Yoho Na- 
tional Park, another region of beauty, that contains, 
among other things, Emerald Lake—almost a rival of 
Louise—and the Yoho Valley. Accommodation dur- 
ing the season at the one tourist hotel and three 
bungalow camps which the park contains is severely 
stretchec. Quite unique in its way is Lake O’Hara 
Camp, with no other means of access except an eight- 
mile pony ride through a mountain forest. 


Far-Famed Vancouver 


HE WHOLE Paciric Coast is happy, blessed beyond 

the rest of mankind—and British Columbia no 
less than California! Or so one gathers. Delete the 
word “climate” from the British Columbian or Cali- 
fornian dialect and you would have a sterile lot of 
conversationalists. But they do have. a wonderful 
climate out there. 

All roads in British Columbia lead to Vancouver. 
The Canadian Pacific drops down through the deep, 
silent canyons of the Thompson and Fraser. Then, on 
Burrard Inlet, shut in by the couchant Lions of the 
opposing range, this bright, fascinating city receives 
us into its sub-Californian embrace. End of steel is 
Vancouver, and successful rival of other coast cities in 
trans-Pacific shipping. Where it now stands, a deep, 
dark forest stood in 1886. East and south it stretches, 
and jumps the Inlet to stretch north; but westward 
it runs into the Pacific Ocean. Since the War, and 
especially since prairie grain began to pour this way 
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MOUNT COLUMBIA DOMINATES JASPER NATIONAL PARK 
Canada has set aside more than 11,000 square miles of its finest scenery as national recreational 


areas. 


to the Panama Canal, it has grown and prospered. 

Regiments of tourists pass through Vancouver every 
year, for it is one of the strategic pivots of round- 
trip Pacific Coast travel; and it is an attractive city, 
with its beaches, boulevards, and floral luxuriance. 
In Stanley Park, jutting out on a peninsula, it has 
a unique forest containing primeval trees of a most 
amazing age and size. English Bay nearby, Capi- 
lano Canyon in North Vancouver, Shaughnessy 
Heights, the Marine Drive, Chinatown, and steamer 
trips around the fjords are among the diet that every 
tourist assimilates. 

A three-hour steam across the Strait of Georgia 
brings one to Victoria, capital of British Columbia 
and chief city of Vancouver Island. Its people used 
to call it “a little bit of England in the Pacific,” be- 
cause it had-so many English residents, including 
many retired officers, but threw that slogan overboard 
because they thought it would offend the American 
trade. Later on they slipped it back, unofficially, 
because they found that this was just what the Amer- 
ican tourist wanted. It was the stiff, choleric En- 
glish colonels and majors, hiding themselves behind 
their high fences, and the quaint old atmosphere, that 
the Yankee customer could not get, say, in Seattle. 

Victoria is a smart little city now, with smart little 
shops full of languorous Asiatic textiles side by side 
with exquisite English china and tantalizing home- 
made candies. Afternoon tea has many bright little 
shops. Somewhere there are industries, but there is 
no outward sign of them. Such beautiful houses, 
ranging from bungalows (not the tuppenny-ha’penny 
reach-me-down American kind, but the solid En- 
glish conception of a bungalow) up to the palatial cas- 
tellated mansions set back in estates, with lily-ponds 
and stone Cupids. Such lovely gardens, combining 
the roses of England with the bougainvillea of Cali- 
fornia—such velvet lawns, such trim hedges! No- 
where else in America, incidentally, can you see the 
art of topiary—cutting animals, peacocks, and other 


Jasper Park is the largest government reserve in the world. 


objects out of living hedge—car- 
ried to such perfection. 

And such motor roads! You 
can motor in many directions on 
some of the best roads of this con- 
tinent. The routes are principally 
north, such as the Malahat Drive, 
at first through a pleasant country- 
side still reminiscent of Devon- 
shire, and then plunging into dense 
forests. A branch railroad brings 
you to Lake Cowichan, another to 
Great Central Lake and Port Al- 
berni—potent names that stir the 
angler. Steamers cross from Na- 
naimo and Comox back to the 
mainland. At Campbell River, 
habitation practically ends—and 
you are only half-way up Van- 
couver Islands! The west coast 
of the island, too, is practically un- 
inhabited except for sparse Indian 
settlements, canning plants, wild 
totem poles and one lone pulp-mill; but the steamer 
that paddles up its coast and back is becoming popu- 
lar with those who want an uncinema-ed, unrailroaded 
holiday. 

Had you followed the northern route through the 
mountains, from Jasper, instead of turning south with 
the Fraser you could have followed other rivers 
and eventually the Skeena, a mighty stream that dis- 
charges at Prince Rupert. This city, most northerly 
of any size in Canada, draws its chief income from 
halibut fisheries. Along the Skeena, and at many 
points up and down the coast, the ignorant as well 
as the ethnologist will derive considerable interest from 
the Indian totem poles. 





The New Appeal of Winter Sports 


ND WHAT OF winter in Canada? That it has a fairly 

husky winter everyone knows; but only within the 
past ten or fifteen years have its people admitted the 
tourist value of snow. Previously, indignant at the 
implications of Kipling’s “My Lady of the Snows,” 
they pretended they had no cold weather, or that if 
they had, one didn’t feel it. Now, with the world- 
wide vogue of winter-sports, they have capitalized the 
thermometer. 

Many are the places that have developed winter 
sports seasons; but the best known are Montreal, 
Quebec, Banff, Edmonton, and the Laurentian Moun- 
tains. The universal popularity of skiing has involved 
all these, so that on a Sunday morning the Ski Spe- 
cials of the railways take from Montreal north to the 
Laurentians as many as six or seven hundred skiers 
at a time. For those who take their pleasures vicari- 
ously, Montreal, Toronto, and Ottawa provide some 
of the world’s best professional hockey. Revelstoke, 
B. C., has become a celebrated ski-jumping center, 
and has produced Nels Nelson, who there once broke 
the world’s record (and still, I believe, holds it) by 
jumping 240 feet. 
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IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE CANADIAN OR HORSESHOE FALL; BEYOND IS THE AMERICAN FALL 


S aving Niagara Once More 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


Past President, American Civic Association; United States Representative, 


Special International Niagara Control Board 


OT LONG AFTER national concern at the extent 
N of power developments at Niagara had caused 

its control to be taken from the state of New 

York by the Burton bill in 1906, and from the 
province of Ontario by the Boundary-waters Treaty 
of 1910, attention was drawn to what was termed the 
“suicide” of the Horseshoe Fall, through which runs 
the international boundary line. It was insisted that 
unless remedial works were interposed this Horseshoe 
Fall would degenerate into a cascade, as the concen- 
tration of flow caused the cutting yet deeper of the 
notch which is its peculiar mark. 

Many individual suggestions, some of them fantas- 
tic, have been made as to how the so-called suicide 
might be checked. One engineer wished to substitute 
for the present natural edge of the great escarpment a 
steel lip. Another would provide much power by con- 
cealed wheels at the bottom of the Fall. One inge- 
nious gentleman proposed a dam above the Falls to 
regulate the trouble. Another was sure the remedy 
was to take the diverted water around the Falls by his 
peculiar drainage scheme. All these propositions 
meant more diversion for profitable power and less 
water for scenic glory. 

When the Burton bill of 1906 went into effect, the 
major power development and the major power use 
were on the United States side. Because the province 
of Ontario undertook power distribution through its 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission on a basis of cost 
or less, a vast use of power within electric radius of the 
Falls has occurred on that side. Meanwhile, under 


the sobering hand of government on either side, the 
various developing organizations have united. There 
are now really but two agencies to deal with, and 
these are frequently believed to sleep under one cover. 

Because I had had to do with the work of the Ameri- 
can Civic Association in originally calling the attention 
of the two governments to the spoliation of Niagara, I 
presume, I was asked in 1926 by Mr. Hoover, then the 
Secretary of Commerce, to represent the United States 
in a new inquiry into the situation. He observed a 
certain reluctance on my part, due to the feeling that 
he was an engineer and might consider Niagara most 
useful in the wheel-pits. Thereupon he earnestly re- 
marked: 

“Mr. McFarland, Niagara Falls is the finest bit of 
decoration on the North American continent, and we 
can afford to keep it.” 

Naturally, I gladly consented to serve under this 
general charter. The appointment was made through 
the Secretary of State, there being one civilian from 
each nation added to the existing Niagara Control 
Board of one engineer from each country. 

Exhaustive investigation began at once, and con- 
tinued for nearly two years. Old surveys were un- 
earthed. Old documents were consulted. Most im- 
portant of all, the new method of airplane photography 
permitted making a contour map of the bed of the 
river above the Falls—something never before possible. 

The terms of reference given the enlarged Board in- 
cluded seven points of inquiry and two points of limi- 
tation. It was to determine, among other things, 
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“whether and to what extent the scenic beauty of 
Niagara Falls has been, is being, or is likely in the 
future to be adversely affected by erosion or other- 
wise; whether any ascertained or prospective impair- 
ment of the scenic beauty of the Falls can be reme- 
died or prevented, and, if so, by what measures or 
works; and . . . what quantity of water might, con- 
sistently with the complete preservation of the scenic 
beauty of the Falls and river, be permitted to be 
diverted from the latter temporarily or permanently.” 


| agers THE Boarp itself included “the apprecia- 
tion that Niagara is a scenic spectacle the preser- 
vation of which must be superior to all other con- 
siderations.” 

Invitations were issued to engineers and others to 
submit suggestions, inquiries, criticisms, and the like, 
with the understanding that such submissions must be 
for general benefit, and not for private advantage or 
notoriety. It was also agreed that there should be no 
statements given out until a report was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to point to a reasonable conclusion. The first 
of these determinations immediately shut off prac- 
tically all the freak propositions usually emanating 
from notoriety seekers. 

Included on the Board, beside myself as non- 
technical representative of the American public, was 
Dr. Charles Camsell as the Canadian civilian, a geolo- 
gist and physicist of note and Deputy Minister of 
Mines for Canada. The engineer members were Major 
DeWitt C. Jones, of the United States Army, District 
Engineer at Buffalo; and J. T. Johnston, Director of 
the Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service 
of the Department of the Interior, Ottawa. Both are 
men of high standing as hydraulic engineers. 

It was an advantage of next importance to that of 
the airplane survey work to get contact with Mr. A. B. 
Clark, an American color physicist who invented the 
“telecolorimeter.” This determined the cause and rela- 
tions of the deep green appearance of the Horseshoe 
Fall, which is such an important feature of the great 
cataract. 

Early in the discussions it was agreed that the final 
report must insist on “over-all” use of all the water 
authorized to be diverted at Niagara, rather than on 
further depleting the great cataract to get more power 
at low efficiency. It was also promptly realized that 
the Board was charged not only to preserve but to re- 
store. Even the most enthusiastic power proponent 
did not deny the baring of the rocks west of Terrapin 
Point, the further reduction in the actual crest line of 
the Horseshoe Fall on the Canadian side, the reduced 
beauty of the currents between the Three Sister 
Islands, or the thinness of the American Fall. 

No discussion was necessary to determine that any 
remedial works proposed must be not only inconspic- 
uous, but virtually invisible to the casual visitor. 

The outcome of the studies begun in 1926 was the 
reference, on December 14, 1927, to the two govern- 
ments involved, of an interim report, from which I 
quote the following conclusions: 


The Board is of the opinion that the early construction 
of the initial works . . . is highly desirable. The bared 
flanks of the Horseshoe Falls have constituted the most 
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striking and most obvious impairment of the scenic 
beauty of the spectacle, as a whole, for several years past. 
This impairment can, as above outlined, be readily rec- 
tified, and the accomplishment of this will mean an early 
and most material enhancement of the present scenic 
beauty of the Falls. The subsequent early betterment of 
dependable flow over the American Falls will add a 
further substantial measure of scenic beauty to the 
spectacle. 

In the interests of the more than two million annual 
visitors to this scenic center it is most desirable that the 
measures for providing such a substantial betterment of 
the spectacle should be inaugurated at an early date. 
The construction of these initial works will furthermore, 
in some proportionate measure, modify the rate of erosion 
in the bend of the Horseshoe. 

A further and most important end, which this initial 
construction serves, is the opportunity afforded the two 
governments to actually test out in practice the effect of 
temporary additional withdrawals of water and the effi- 
ciency of remedial works to offset such withdrawals. 


These conclusions were restated in the final report 
signed in Buffalo, June 22, 1928. This in turn formed 
the basis of the “Convention and Protocol Between 
Canada and the United States Regarding the Niagara 
Falls and the Niagara River,” which was signed at 
Ottawa on January 2, 1929, and which, as these words 
are written, is in line for ratification or rejection by 
tne Senate of the United States and by the Dominion 
Parliament. 


— SUMMARIZED, the findings and propositions 
are that by means of various submerged weirs 
and excavations the bared flanks of the Horseshoe 
Fall may be rewatered and restored to an approxi- 
mation of their pristine beauty, and that such action, 
requiring the diversion of a small part of the water 
now concentrated in the notch of the Horseshoe Fall, 
might measurably decrease the erosion which has long 
been proceeding, with its resulting undercutting. Sub- 
sequently, by the use of other submerged weirs, the 
level of the Grass Island-Chippewa pool above the 
Falls can be raised about one foot, thus increasing 
by more than one-third the volume of water flowing 
over the American Fall, while at the same time con- 
siderably restoring the lessened grandeur of the Amer- 
ican rapids and the streams between the Three Sister 
Islands. 

Discovery of a careful diagram of the contour of 
the crestline of the Horseshoe Fall made in 1842, which 
when projected: on to the existing crestline diagram 
showed the recession to be proceeding consistently, 
was a considerable answer to the suicide theory. The 
further knowledge that the thickness of the edge of 
the Horseshoe Fall, increasing as recession proceeded, 
was reducing the rate of recession, was another re- 
assurance. The geological member of the Board was 
consequently warranted in his opinion that the Falls 
are good for at least two thousand years of continuing 
majestic beauty, if they are not further impaired by 
uncompensated diversions. 

Conference with the authorities of the two great 
Park Commissions managing the reservations on either 
side of the river at Niagara brought out facts as to the 
number: of visitors, and as to the months and weeks 
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during which visits are most frequent. It appeared 
that more than 2,000,000 visitors see the Falls each 
year, but that only a small proportion of them come 
between October 1 and April 1. The largest demand 
for power, however, is during the winter months, when 
ice and snow freeze the Falls into a different form of 
beauty. Thus the needs of both visitors and power 
companies suggest the feasibility of withdrawing more 
water in winter than in summer. The problem is con- 
siderably clarified by this apparent division of esthetic 
and practical interests. 

On this basis negotiations were entered into with the 
two power companies. These negotiations led to the 
recommendation included in the final Convention, and 
will make practicable immediate progress in the sav- 
ing of Niagara if the Convention is ratified at Wash- 
ington and Ottawa. 

It is planned that the cost—something less than two 
million dollars—of the proposed remedial works can 
properly be borne by the power companies if they use 
10,000 cubic second feet additional on each side the 
river for the six winter months, to be taken through 
the existing less efficient power plants without any new 
erections. Sale of this power would repay them for 
the cost of the remedial works, and would also provide 
the Niagara Control Board with opportunity for the 
test involved in the terms of submission upon which 
the Board had operated. 

The Convention provides that this temporary diver- 
sion beyond the treaty limit shall not continue longer 
than seven years, being at all times under the com- 
plete control, in all details, of the Niagara Control 
Board, directly representative of the two governments. 


The Facts 


a Nracara River, running thirty-six miles north- 
ward from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, carries the 
discharge of Lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, and 
Erie, virtually of the same level, into Lake Ontario, 
326 feet lower. At the main cataract there is a sheer 
drop of 160 feet. 
The flow of the 
Niagara River at 
the Falls and Rap- 
ids varies with the 
height of Lake Erie, 
which is influenced 
by rain on the vast 
territory drained, by 
the direction of the 
wind, by recurring 
cycles of high and - 
low flow, by’ diver- 
sion from Lake 
Michigan at Chi- 
cago for drainage 
and power purposes, 
and by diversions 
through the Welland Canal and the New York Barge 
Canal. With a difference of six feet in the level of 
Lake Erie at Buffalo, the discharge over the cliff at 
Niagara has been as low as 134,500 feet per second, 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway 





THE AMERICAN POWER PLANT AT NIAGARA FALLS 


With a capacity of 565,000 horsepower, developed from water taken from the 
Niagara River above the Falls. 


It is believed that within that time, by observing the 
effects of the remedial works undertaken, the fullest 
information can be obtained as to whether or not addi- 
tional permanent diversions could or should be author- 
ized, by duly negotiated treaty between the two 
countries. 


r WAS WITH no small satisfaction that I saw written 
into the recommendations suggestions that the two 
communities so closely related at Niagara Falls show 
“due respect for the scenic attractiveness of the whole 
situation” by “restraining private enterprises from ob- 
trusive displays of signs and other structures, whether 
illuminated or not. It is respectfully insisted that such 
displays of commercialism tend so to annoy and dis- 
gust visitors as to defeat their own object as well as 
to discredit the great restorative works of the park and 
reservation authorities on both sides of the river.” 

There was also included respectful criticism of the 
unnecessary ventilating stacks of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, and of the skyscraper hotel recently 
erected on the American side, as well as of the ugly 
and discordant brick transformer house above the 
beautiful park on the Canadian side of the Niagara 
River. 

Thus, if the legislative authorities of the two gov- 
ernments agree, and ratify the Convention that was 
signed in January, a great restorative experiment 
will be undertaken at Niagara. In my opinion it is 
quite certain to improve conditions there, and to build 
up sentiment for the complete preservation of the im- 
pressive beauty of the Falls and Rapids without 
further depletion for any purpose. 


of Niagara 


and as high as 263,000 feet per second. It may be 
averaged at 191,000 cubic feet per second. Total 
diversions average 73,000 cubic second feet, or con- 
siderably more than one-third the average flow. 

The “Falls of Niagara” really also include the 
rapids above the 
main cataract, about 
50 feet drop, and the 
rapids and whirlpool 
in the gorge below 
the main cataract, 
about 96 feet drop. 
The major spectacle 
is that of the Amer- 
ican Fall and the 
Canadian or Horse- 
shoe Fall, which are 
divided by Goat 
Island. 

The average flow 
over the American 
Fall is approximate- 
ly 7100 cubic sec- 
ond feet, or less than 4 per cent. of the whole. 

Two deep, swift channels in the rapids above the 
Horseshoe Fall concentrate toward the notch of that 
Fall nearly 90 per cent. of the total volume of the river. 
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Power use of Niagara began on the United States 
side in 1725, and again in 1853. Both attempts were 
failures. In 1877 began the continued successful use. 

Until in November, 1905, the American Civic Asso- 
ciation called attention to the proceeding destruction 
of the scenic values of Niagara, water rights had been 
given away freely and indiscriminately by the state of 
New York and the province of Ontario to a total far 
exceeding the entire flow of the river. 

The Burton bill, enacted June 29, 1906, after the 
insistent campaign of the American Civic Association, 
internationalized Niagara. It limited the total diver- 
sion for power on the American side at the cataract to 
15,600 cubic second feet, with an allowance for the 
admission of power generated in Canada, which, with 
the water there used, implied a total diversion on both 
sides of approximately 36,000 cubic second feet. This 
was independent of “sanitary and domestic uses,” the 
latter including the draft of the Chicago Drainage 
Canal and the Welland and Erie canals. The treaty of 
1909-1910, known as “the Boundary-waters Treaty,” 
increased the total authorized power diversion to 56,000 
cubic feet per second. 

The various power interests have been merged on 
the American side into the Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany, with a capacity of 565,000 horsepower, and on 
the Canadian side in the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
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mission of Ontario, with a capacity of 875,000 horse- 
power. Much less than the over-all power possibility 
of the authorized diversion is now availed of. 

The effect of these combined diversions has been to 
thin the American Fall materially, to reduce the beauty 
of the rapids on the American side and between the 
Three Sister Islands, and almost to bare the flanks 
of the Horseshoe Fall near Terrapin Rock on the 
American side as well as for a considerable distance on 
the Canadian side. 

There is no ascertainable recession due to erosion or 
other causes on the American Fall. On the Canadian 
Fall a recession due to undercutting, because of the 
absence of any talus at the foot of the cataract and 
because this side of the fall carries more than 95 per 
cent. of the flow, has averaged 3.8 feet per year from 
1842 to 1906, and 2.3 feet per year from 1906 to 1927, 

Scenic visits to Niagara Falls now total more than 
2,000,000 annually, according to careful records kept 
by the authorities of the New York State Reservation 
at Niagara. At an average cost of $25 per visit, the 
total travel revenue of Niagara is approximately 
$50,000,000 annually. 

At the average of $20 per horsepower per year, the 
gross power income for the full capacity of present 
operating installations, on both Canadian and Amer- 
ican sides, is approximately $28,000,000 annually. 





Italy’s Overflowing Boot 


By CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe 

She had so many children 
She didn’t know what to do. 


ER NAME was ItAty, and she lived not in a 
H shoe, but in a boot, as every child can tell you 
who has seen the shape of the Italian penin- 

sula on a map. 

It may well be that the old lady aforesaid did not 
know what to do about it, but her present guardian, 
Benito Mussolini, does. Let us not forget that Italy 
is an intensely Roman Catholic country, and that the 
teachings of that church preclude any possibility of 
birth control advocates making headway against the 
constant increase of Italian population. But under 
proper governmental guidance increased population 
is a powerful instrument for national advance. Bis- 
marck found it so. Mussolini is finding it so. If the 
reader doubts this premise, let him talk with the first 
Frenchman he meets, and learn what a constant threat 
to France’s security is the contrast between her sta- 
tionary population and Germany’s steadily growing 
one. There can be no doubt about the increasingly 
important political future of well-guided countries of 
growing population, such as Italy, Germany, Japan, 
and the United States. 


What will Mussolini do with this political asset for 
his beloved fatherland? What has he already done 
about it? 

Well, to begin with, he has reversed her former 
policy regarding emigration. By virtue of that old 
policy, emigration of Italian laborers abroad was offi- 
cially encouraged, because of the great sums of money 
annually sent home by those industrious and money- 
saving emigrants. Great bands of them went out to 
Argentina to work in her harvests, and then, thanks 
to the reversal of climates in the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres, came to us for the same purpose 
during the other half of the year. In this way, they 
enjoyed two summers and autumns per annum. Many 
of them went home to Italy for the weeks that inter- 
vened between those harvests of the northern and 
southern hemispheres. 


f HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS Of Italians, therefore, 
“America” means either North or South America, 
and must be qualified by the adjective to indicate 
whether the United States or Argentina is indicated. 
Thanks to the savings of those hardworking adventur- 
ers, many neighborhoods throughout Italy are greatly 
improved in appearance and in comfort. Just outside 
Genoa live large colonies of these “Americans,” as 
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they are called, because they made their money labor- 
ing in the fields of the new world. 

When the writer was United States Minister in 
Buenos Aires (1909-10) he took occasion to investi- 
gate and write an official report to the State Depart- 
ment upon Argentina’s admirable handling of her 
large immigration of Italians and Spaniards. He then 
learned in detail of the great and continued arrival at 
that port of an excellent type of northern Italians, and 
of how large a proportion came there not to settle 
down and change nationalities, but only to sell their 
services as laborers—their main d’auvre, as the 
French call it—and then return with their savings to 
Italy. 

Thereafter came the limitation imposed upon for- 
eign immigration by the United States. This was a 
great shock to every sort of Italian. During a con- 
versation had by the writer with Mussolini in 1923 he 
commented forcibly upon what he called our special 
ruling against Italy in this regard. “United States 
welcomes raw products from all foreign countries but 
ours,” said he. “Labor performed by our workmen is 
Italy’s chief exportable raw product, and your coun- 
try should not legislate against this raw production 
of ours when it does not do so against what other 
countries can send her.” 

But Mussolini thereafter changed his point of view. 
Here is one of the amazing strengths of the man. 
Even more quickly than Napoleon could readjust the 
strategy of a battle plan, can Mussolini stop and turn 
in his flight, soaring into some new quarter of the 
wind when occasion demands it. 


| renee HE REACHED A REALIZATION that the annual 
increase of Italy’s population had a greater value at 
home for Italy than mere gathering of foreign wages 
abroad. Or possibly he studied how a similar phe- 
nomenon worked out in Germany. In 1884 more than 
200,000 Germans left the fatherland to seek work 


abroad. But factories began to gd up throughout 
Germany, and she became more and more industrial- 
ized. Fewer and fewer Germans emigrated, because 
of increasing opportunities for profi- 


is only slightly smaller than Sicily, yet has only one- 
quarter its population. When her lowlands are 
drained, she can support as many people as Sicily. 


HEN, TOO, CONSIDER the great campaign now pro- 

gressing to utilize Italy’s amazing water power, not 
only in the Alps, but also down along the spine of the 
Apennines. Italy has practically no hard coal of its 
own, and before the development of water power its 
industries and railroads had to buy coal abroad. This 
meant not only transportation charges from England 
by sea or from Germany by rail, but also freight 
charges within Italy. During the last decade, the con- 
struction of new power plants has more than doubled 
the consumption of electric current generated by 
them. In 1927 the total production of hydro-electric 
power was estimated to equal 12,000,000 tons of coal. 
Of course, coal is still required, and nearly as much is 
imported nowadays as just before the War. But 
Italy’s industry has, during that time, expanded im- 
mensely. Therefore much money has been saved that 
otherwise would have been sent abroad to coal-pro- 
ducing nations. 

Italian engineers are among the best in the world, 
and in no field of endeavor do they show to better 
advantage than in the manner in which they have con- 
structed these power plants. In the Alpine valleys 
they have set up their power stations in series, so as 
repeatedly to use the same fall of water as it descends 
from a higher to a lower level, making it serve their 
purpose all the way down from the glacier to the plain. 
These engineers have been quick to realize the fact 
that, although the Apennines are not so lofty as the 
Alps, their streams are fuller during the winter just 
when the snow-fed Alpine rivers run the least water. 
High tension lines connecting the northern and the 
southern systems—the Alps and the Apennines—are 
used to supplement each other so that the former car- 
ries the highest loads during the summer months and 
the latter during the winter ones. Fortunately for 
Italy, her chief industrial centers and her best agricul- 
tural lands lie in the north, within the great semi- 

circular chain of the Alps which 





table work at home. The year be- 
fore the World War, about 11,000 
more persons came into Germany 
than went out of it. That is what 


That is what factory chimneys 
ought to do and will do for Japan. 
Is Mussolini thinking that factory 
chimneys should do this for Italy? 
Be that as it may, in the autumn of 
1927 began the passage by his 
parliament of laws limiting emigra- 
tion from Italy. 

Few foreigners realize how consid- 
erable is the current development in 
Italy of private and public enter- 





runs about the valley of the river 
Po. In those Alps frequent glaciers 
provide important streams for the 
turbines that yield power to that 
great valley below. 

One of the most fascinating and 
promising developments of Musso- 
lini’s crusade is the way in which he 
has, by his emigration restriction 
laws, turned back toward home-in- 
dustries a large portion of the cur- 
rent of Italian man-power, and thus 
more than doubled its productive 
capacity for the national wealth. One 
man is doing for Italy during a dozen 
years what it took more than a gene- 








prises, offering new opportunities for 
employment to large numbers. Look 
at the redemption of coast lands in 
Tuscany and Campania, and also in 
the lowlands of Sardinia. Sardinia 


France. 


ITALY’S OVERFLOWING BOOT 


With the sea on three sides and a mountain 
barrier on the fourth, Italy’s surplus popula- 
tion has migrated for generations—to the 
United States, to Argentina, and lately to 
Now Mussolini has curbed emigra- 
tion, and in extraordinary ways is creating 
employment at home. 


ration to bring about in Germany at 
the close of the last century. The 
Italian laborer, who formerly sold 
his services abroad, is now finding 
productive employment at home. 
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Prohibition’s Growing-Pains 


N RECENT YEARS various nations in 

Europe have been celebrating the 

tenth anniversary of their founding 

at the close of the War. Meanwhile 
this country has been having a tenth an- 
niversary of its own—that of the nation- 
wide attempt to wipe out the drinking of 
liquor. It was on January 16, 1919, that 
the thirty-sixth state, Nebraska, ratified 
the Eighteenth Amendment, thus bring- 
ing it into effect a year from that day; 
and on June 30, 1919, the temporary 
war-time Prohibition Law went into 
force. 

Ten years after the period between 
those two dates there has occurred a 
series of incidents which shows that, 
whatever the benefits of prohibition, 
whatever its undoubted success in pre- 
venting drinking, the attempt to dry up 
the nation is still far from complete. 
One may select from the current of 
events nine of these incidents, which 
throw light on prohibition ten years after 
its beginnings, and make it evident that 
the commission President Hoover 


Dexter, was sunk about 200 miles out in 
the Caribbean. One of the crew was 
drowned, the others taken ashore and 
locked up. Later they were released, 
leaving the incident for diplomatic settle- 
ment with Canada and Great Britain. 

THREE. United States Attorney Tuttle 
conducted an investigation into reports 
of Customs officials that Representative 
William M. Morgan of Ohio, an ardent 
Dry, had brought four bottles of liquor 
ashore when landing in New York on 
March 25, after a trip to Panama. Be- 
cause Mr. Morgan’s baggage had been 
passed without examination, the investi- 
gation was finally dropped. 

Four. At about this time it became 
known that Representative M. A. 
Michaelson of Chicago had been in- 
dicted secretly on a charge of smuggling 
liquor into the country while returning 
from a trip last year. Mr. Michaelson, 
who like Mr. Morgan voted for the strict 
penalties of the Jones law, is to come te 
trial, on May 6, in Miami, Florida. 


Five. On the night of the same day 
that Representative Morgan entered 
New York, a deputy sheriff and com- 
panions entered the home of Joseph De 
King in Aurora, Illinois, on a warrant 
subsequently held illegal. They frac- 
tured De King’s skull, and shot Mrs. 
De King to death. Deputy Sheriff Roy 
Smith, whose shotgun slugs killed Mrs. 
De King, was himself shot in the leg by 
Gerald, twelve-year-old son of the De 
Kings. A gallon of wine was found in 
the house, asserted by officials to be a 
speakeasy. 

Stx. Coming into New York harbor 
at about sunset on March 30, after a trip 
from Wilmington, Delaware, the new 
cabin cruiser Restless, owned by Stuyve- 
sant Fish, was halted by shots from a 
patrol boat of the Customs Enforcement 
Bureau, boarded, and_ searched for 
liquor. None was found. Mr. Fish, who 
is a cousin of Representative Hamilton 
Fish, and a member of one of New 
York’s old families, was aboard with his 

wife and children. He charged 





plans for inquiring into means of 
law enforcement, with emphasis 
on prohibition, will face no mean 
task. This is the story of the 
nine happenings: 

One. Shortly before its close 
the Seventieth Congress, on Feb- 
ruary 28, adopted the Jones- 
Stalker bill increasing penalties 
for violations of prohibition laws 
to a maximum of five years in 
jail and $10,000 fine. The move 
is hailed by Drys as the beginning 
of real enforcement, and by Wets 
as a measure so extreme that it 
will strengthen opposition to pro- 
hibition. 

Two. For the first time since 
the Coast Guard began efforts to 
enforce prohibition by preventing 
liquor smuggling, a foreign ship 
was shelled and sunk on the high 
seas. On March 22 the Canadian 
schooner J’m Alone, after long 





that the boarding party had made 
a general display of firearms, and 
used abusive language before his 
wife. This was denied by Cus- 
toms officials. 

SEVEN. By a vote of about two 
to one, Wisconsin voted on April 
2 in favor of repealing the state 
enforcement act, and of remov- 
ing penalties for manufacture 
and possession of home _ brew 
beer containing more than 2.75 
per cent. of alcohol. It remains 
uncertain whether the Legisla- 
ture will translate the voters’ 
wishes into law. 

Eicut. President Hoover an- 
nounced, on. April 5, that he 
would not countenance misuse of 
firearms, illegal invasion of 
homes, or other excesses by fed- 
eral Prohibition agents. On the 
same day the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which is in charge of en- 
forcement, announced that 135 








pursuit from nearer the shore by 
the patrol boats Walcott and 
70 


By Sykes, in New York Evening Post 
TWO SOULS WITH BUT A SINGLE THOUGHT 
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ficials, a total of 190 persons, have been 
killed in enforcement attempts since en- 
actment of the Volstead Act. 

NinE. Sold with ten other ships by 
the government to private owners, the 
Leviathan, flagship of the American 
merchant marine, sailed for Europe on 
April 11, leaving behind a storm of Dry 
protests. Its new owners had announced 
that some thirty-seven gallons of brandy 
and sixty gallons of wine, carried as 
medicinal stores, would be sold as bev- 
erages to passengers; and that on the re- 
turn trip the Leviathan would be weil 
stocked with European liquors. Legal 
prevention of sale of drinks on American 
ships was demanded by the Drys. 

Thus the mill of prohibition slowly 
grinds out its grist, with the Wet minor- 
ity insisting that drinking cannot be pre- 
vented by law, and the Dry majority 
asserting that any troubles are merely 
the growing pains of a movement bound 
to succeed. 


Our New 
Sub-Plutocracy 


PPARENTLY WE NOW HAVE in this coun- 
try a lesser aristocracy of some 
wealth and vast numbers. At least Dun- 
can Aikman, newspaper man and essayist, 
tells us so in Harper’s: 

“They are the people who, by their own 
exertions and by meeting the industrial 
market’s demand for increasingly special- 
ized services, have risen during less than 
a single generation from the laboring 
class, or the frugal cottage and country- 
store environment of their origins, to in- 
comes of ten thousand dollars to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. 

“They may lack the means for the di- 
versions of the supreme plutocrats—pri- 
vate yachting expeditions in Mediterra- 
nean waters and grouse-shooting parties 
on Scottish estates. But they can afford 
the amusements, the lux- 
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Now, Mr. Aikman 
finds, it is practically 
non-existent because of 
the tremendous eco- 
nomic expansion which 
has taken place in that 
time. “When parties— 
or syntax—got rough, 
it would pay the scions 
of the older houses to 
get rough too.” Thus 
far, he adds, the native 
genius of the sub-plu- 
tocracy has made no 
significant cultural con- 
tributions to compen- 
sate for its vulgarity. 
Yet Mr. Aikman sees 
hope in the future. 
Moving into exclusive 
residential quarters, the 
sub-plutocracy brought 
vulgarity in its baggage 
only incidentally. “By 
insisting that first fam- 
ilies earn their keep in 
the major activities of 








By Darling, in the Des Moines Register 


THE WETS ARE ENCOURAGED 
But there is still a lot of camel to go through the eye of the needle. 


In tracing the rise of this sub-plutoc- 
racy Mr. Aikman describes a mid-western 
city he knew in childhood. The local aris- 
tocracy of this city of between forty and 
fifty thousand inhabitants was small. Un- 
obtrusive. it was “accepted for its roots 
rather than for the ostentatious spread of 
its foliage.’ Next below this stratum 
were the clerks, “excellent fellows and 
universally well regarded, but chiefly glo- 
rified foremen with the old-fashioned 
skilled mechanic’s social viewpoints and 
cultural limitations.” Rarely a man rose 
from the second group to the first; and if 
he did. social recognition did not come 
until the second or third generation. 

At the turn of the century things began 
to change, the barrier began to crumble. 











uries, and the more or less 
polite activities of local so- 
cial leadership as easily as 
an old-fashioned farmer 
could afford three eggs for 
his breakfast.” 

This is one reason, writes 
Mr. Aikman, why so im- 
pressive a portion of the 
well-groomed and fashion- 
ably diverted persons one 
meets cannot with natural 
grace execute or receive the 
simplest formalities of in- 
troduction, and cannot sus- 
tain conversation above the 
crude levels of personalities, 
Personal interests, food, 
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clothing, and ribaldry. 


practical life—which 
happen to be business 
in twentieth century 
America as were piracy 
and service to the crown in Elizabethan 
England—the newcomers are sanely help- 
ing to anchor our future social leadership 
to reality. . . . Already the more signifi- 
cant omens suggest that standardization 
and vulgarity are its points of departure 
rather than its destination.” 

Finally, on the great group of young 
people who come from this class and who 
go to college Mr. Aikman pins some faith. 
Even the least pliant of them leaves the 
campus benefited by practise in ingra- 
tiating manners, and more prone to rec- 
ognize the desirability of self-effacement 
and sound syntax in a brawling world. 
He concludes: 

“On these improving foundations, I 
suspect, the Republic may yet, within 
another generation or two, rest its most 
typically modern and democratic experi- 
ment: that of entrusting social and cul- 
tural leadership to a valid aristocracy 
several millions strong.” 


The Terrible 


Testimonial 


IGHT DAYS AFTER Chief Officer Man- 
ning of the steamship America rescued 
thirty-two men from the sinking Florida, 
the United States learned, through ad- 
vertisements in its newspapers, that he 
and his boat crew had been cheered on 
their intrepid way by thoughts of the 
cigarettes for which one should reach in- 
stead of a sweet. There has followed a 
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IN ITALIAN, SI MEANS YES 


And that was what the nation said in its recent election. 
only a Fascist list which was overwhelmingly endorsed. 


There were no opposing candidates, but 
The picture shows a corner of Rome on 


election day, a huge picture of Mussolini surrounded by suggestive Si’s. 


flood of these so-called testimonial adver- 
tisements, by which the great and the 
near-great inform the world—for a con- 
sideration in cash or publicity—that they 
use only this or that loudly advertised 
product. 

There has been also a flood of comment 
for and against from the advertising fra- 
ternity. Included in this is an article in 
Printers’ Ink, the advertising journal, by 
Theodore F. MacManus, himself head of 
an advertising agency. 

“Much present-day advertising, reduced 
to its raw and unlovely essence,” begins 
Mr. MacManus, “‘is just a species of glori- 
fied rooster crowing. ... The cigarette 
has become almost a health food—cer- 
tainly a weight reducer. The humble cake 
of soap has risen far above its modest 
mission of cleansing and confers the pre- 
cious boon of beauty.” 

So too the motor car is a sign manual 
of social election. Beauty, health, learn- 
ing, and success are no longer the hard- 
won rewards of virtue, character, educa- 
tion, and endeavor, but can be bought in 
the drug store or bookshop. We can 
sometimes even extract an almost dan- 
gerous vigor and virility of sex from the 
same bright packages. And science, so 
the advertisements tell us, has been har- 
nessed to the production of miraculous 
motor oils or epoch-making toothpastes. 

“What is the significance of this?” asks 
Mr. MacManus. “Are we all supremely 
silly or is only advertising silly?” 

His answer is predicated on the asser- 
tion that there are really only two schoo!s 
of advertising. One proceeds on the be- 
lief that all men are fools, while the 
other agrees but says, with emphasis, that 





they do not like to be fooled. Mr. Mac- 
Manus implies that these latter are on 
the right track. There is no such thing 
as a modern mind when it comes to the 
essentials of buying and selling. The 
rights of fair dealing, or dollar for dollar 
value in trade, are still valid in this much- 
advertised age. ‘Advertising has gone 
amuck,” he concludes, “‘in that it has mis- 
taken the surface silliness for the sane 
solid substance of an averagely decent hu- 
man nature.” 


Si, Si, Si, 
Says Italy 


HEN ON THE MORNING of March 25 

Premier Mussolini presented him- 
self before King Victor Emmanuel, he 
was able to report that in the general 
election the day before, Fascist candi- 
dates had triumphed overwhelmingly. In 
fact, not a single opposition candidate 
was elected. 

This was hardly to be wondered at, for 
as the Fascist party had arranged mat- 
ters, there were no opposition candidates 
for whom to vote. A list of 400 candi- 
dates, each one of them a tried and true 
Fascist, had been presented to the elec- 
torate. All the voters could do was to 
say si (yes), or no. If they voted yes, 
their candidates were elected; if no, they 
had to be content with the satisfaction 
of having objected. As it was, the sz 
voters won by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Some 8,650,000 persons, or prac- 
tically nine-tenths of the registered elec- 
torate, went to the polls, and of these 


only 136,000 persons voted negatively, 

The 400 elected deputies were sched- 
uled to take their seats in the Chamber 
less than a month after election. At the 
time of writing it was planned that on 
April 21 the King should formally open 
the new parliament, which will be new 
not only in membership, but in struc- 
ture. It is a parliament the like of which 
has not been seen since there have been 
parliaments. 

Candidates no longer run for nomina- 
tion in Italy. They are nominated to 
the Grand Council by the thirty-two 
Fascist corporations or unions into which 
all Italy, save domestics, housewives, 
and idlers are divided. The lists sub- 
mitted to the Council were all headed by 
the name of Benito Mussolini, and to- 
taled about 1000 names, from which 40) 
were chosen to be submitted to the elec- 
torate. The unions which helped to 
nominate them include all taxpayers and 
all who are engaged in productive work, 
and vary in type from the Professional 
and Artistic Confederation, which has 82 
candidates, to touring and sporting or- 
ganizations, with one representative each. 
The purpose is to represent in the parlia- 
ment all parts of the Fascist state, and to 
provide that there will be no opposition 
voice to clog the legislative machinery. 


Holland’s Mild 
Younger Generation 


Shenae HAS no flaming youth. The 

reason why is explained in Vragen 
Van Den Dag, which means Questions of 
the Day, a periodical published in Ley- 
den, by Dr. S. Gargas. Says he: 

“Extremes do not occur in Holland. 
They exist neither in temperature, dis- 
tance, color, nor soil. Extraordinary heat 
or cold are unknown. There are no large 
variations in latitude or longitude. The 
foggy and damp atmosphere obstructs 
glaring light rays and prevents sharp con- 
trasts in coloring. ~The level meadows, 
with wide horizons, exhale inexpressible 
peace and quiet.” 

These things are born into the younger 
generation, says Dr. Gargas, which in 
some ways nevertheless is moving toward 
a larger freedom. 

It is not uncommon to find young 
people becoming engaged while still in 
high school, and stretching out their en- 
gagement for ten or fifteen years. This 
is because a college education is expen- 
sive, often entailing financial sacrifices 
which necessarily put off all thought of 
marriage. The idea is that these long 


engagements provide companionship, $0 

that the couple may enjoy sports, thea 

ters, and social life together. They come 
Continued on page 78 
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‘Uolume! Speed! Service! 


“By ROY MASON 
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Atlantic Tidewater Terminals, 


A 





New York City 





How Harvey C. Miller Quickened into Renewed Life Three 
Leviathans of the World War—the Tidewater Terminals, 
Great Nerve Centers of Distribution by Land and Sea. 


ik WORLD AT WAR! America in at last! Haste— 
Waste—Feverish Activity! More than two 
million men to be flung across the Atlantic! 

Arms, clothes, food, shelter, transportation, 
munitions, and all sorts of supplies had to be provided 
at top speed for the largest military organization ever 
mustered in America. 

Costs were figured in time, by days and hours. 
Time was reckoned by delivery dates. Military sup- 
plies clogged every available avenue 
of transportation. Leaky,- out-of- 
date tramp steamers, abandoned and 
neglected for years, were pressed 
into service and plied their perilous 
zig-zag trans-Atlantic courses in 
Strangely camouflaged convoys, or 
nosed huge troop transports for 
dock room around crowded piers. 

Out of this turmoil of war-time 
activity and war-bound shipping 
grew three of the greatest seaport 
terminals ever built. Located in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Nor- 
folk, Va., these mammoth structures 
were built of steel and concrete. 
Their piers were measured by quar- 
ter miles, their storage facilities by 
acres. Their connecting railroad 
yard trackage amounted to a small 
new transportation system all by 
itself at each of the three points. 


———— 
Advertisement 
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HARVEY C. MILLER 


Their equipment was the best that could be de- 
signed and bought. Money was no object. These 
three huge terminals were built to handle, with the 
utmost speed, safety, and efficiency, all the incalcu- 
lable number of things needed by the A. E. F.—our 
gigantic armies in France. They were wonderfully 
built, at that time when dollars were disregarded. 
But how costly they were, built with war-time ma- 
terials at fantastic prices, by war-time labor under 

extreme pressure at war-time rates. 


Leviathans in Lethargy 


A LAST THE ARMISTICE came, and 
the whole tide of transportation 
changed. An officer who was at the 
headquarters of the Army’s Service 
of Supplies in Washington has given 
a vivid picture of the sudden re- 
versal of its currents. 

“We were planning,” he said, “for 
weeks, months, a year, two years 
ahead. Men ran; they did not walk. 
Telegrams were flying, telephones 
ringing. We ordered everything in 
reckless quantities, paying the price 
demanded to save a single day’s 
time. Then the news of the Armis- 
tice came. Men first walked, then 
stopped entirely. Letters and tele- 
grams heaped up on our desks. 
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We did not answer them. All the 
things we had been rushing to the 
front were now suddenly no longer 
needed. Finally, we all leaned back 
in our chairs, relaxed, let-down, ex- 
hausted, and for the rest of that 
day—we just sat there-and talked.” 

What effect did this sudden cessa- 
tion of activity have on these three 
great war-built terminals? Millions 
from the Government’s great war- 
chest had been invested in these prop- 
erties. Nothing had been overlooked 
in their construction which would 
contribute to rapid and economical 
operation. Yet, even before the re- 
turn of our troops, like many other 
developments of war-time activity, 
they remained, practically unused, 
to bear mute testimony to the re- 
sourcefulness and single-mindedness 
of America in the business of war. 

Their great cranes stood idle. Almost all of their 
mechanical means of handling countless goods with 
speed and security came gradually, one after another, 
to rest. Scarcely a ship was moored to their seem- 
ingly endless piers, and the deafening clamor and din 
of their feverish war-time activity died away. 

But they did not remain at rest. They stand forth 
now—these Tidewaier Terminals—as _peace-time 
prodigies, profitable shipping centers once more, 
glowing tributes to the vision and energy of one of 
America’s greatest industrial executives. 

These colossal war monuments have attained a 
most important position in the commercial field and 
in the country’s economic structure. They have been 
maintained intact and in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion, ready and available for instant use in the event 
of military emergency. All this without the burden of 
maintenance expense to the Government, and in addi- 
tion the Government exchequer has received huge 
sums in the way of rental and income taxes from the 
commercial use of these properties. 

The total benefits to the Government in expense re- 
lief and cash receipts through the revitalization by 
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Wood pulp awaiting distribution to the mills. 








A FACTOR FOR SPEED 


This machine loads seventeen rolls of news- 
print on a truck in fifteen minutes. 


A WAREHOUSE INTERIOR AT THE NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
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an industrial geniusand hiscompetent 
staff of co-workers have amounted 
to millions of dollars. All this 
cannot help but have its bene. 
ficial effect in business generally and 
far down the line to the individual 
taxpayer, in the relief of his tax bur- 
den, and to the preservation and 
safeguarding of the initial capital in- 
vestment in these huge properties, 
which, after all, are the properties 
of Mr. Average Citizen. 


The Man Who Was Needed 


" PHILADELPHIA THERE WAS A MAN 
whose whole business career had 
been made up of a series of brilliant 
successes developed from the débris 
of other men’s failures. He had 
taken hold of no less than five dead 
or dying companies, one after an- 
other, and had built them up into successful going 
concerns. In each instance he had won out by first 
seeking out the cause of the trouble (invariably poor 
service) and then correcting it by giving the cus- 
tomer value received in the form of prompt and ade- 
quate performance. This man knew the practical 
sides of transportation and cargo-handling. His name 
is Harvey C. Miller. He is known, not only in his 
own community, but throughout the length and 
breadth of these great United States, and indeed all 
over Europe, as a man who begins where others leave 
off, and invariably makes good. 

There is an ever-present truth that every business is 
a monument to the man who guides its destinies. This 
is undeniably true in this case, because Harvey C. 
Miller’s was not a job of guiding an economically 
built industrial plant to successful operation. Re- 
member construction costs in war times. Don’t forget 
that these terminals were built during the War. Then 
consider the initial burden imposed on Tidewater Ter- 
minals in carrying the load of this tremendous capi- 
talization. Here was a problem which Harvey C. Mil- 
ler was one of the few men fitted to solve. 

“Keep your eye,” he says, 
“single of purpose, work along 
positive lines, and business will 
follow.” 

“No record is so good that it’s 
perfect,” is another of his say- 
ings. “You can always do more 
and do better.” “It can be 
done.” 

But if you press him more 
closely as to what is behind his 
remarkable success in handling 
Tidewater Terminals, he will 
answer: “My assistants,” and 
this answer goes far toward re- 
vealing not only the secret of his 
success, but the measure also of 
the man. The story is told that 

~.when the:Government decided in 
1922 to lease the Philadelphia 
terminal, the necessary signa- 
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NORFOLK’S TITAN OF TERMINALS ACCOMMODATES TWENTY-FIVE STEAMSHIPS 
Its capacity is stupendous. These Tidewater Terminals with a trackage of 4,000 cars are served by seven railway trunk systems. 


tures were withheld from the binding document until 
final assurance was given that the property would be 
operated by Harvey C. Miller. 


Changing Commercial Tides 


peng ON THE DELAWARE River and served by all 


the railroads entering the port of Philadelphia, the 
Government docks in this city offer wonderful facili- 
ties to importers and exporters. There are three great 
piers, 1,100, 1,500, and 1,300 feet long, respectively. 
Three railroad tracks, the entire length of the first 
pier, and cargo masts afford exceptional facilities for 
direct loading to or from steamships. Four tracks serve 
the second pier, which bears two triple-decked rein- 
forced concrete and steel fireproof warehouses, provid- 
ing one million square feet of storage space. Four 
railroad tracks run the entire depth of the third dock 
which specializes in facilities for storing and handling 
commodities like naval stores, lumber, pig iron, etc., to 
or from cars. Fifteen great ocean cargo carriers can 
be berthed and worked at the same time at these piers. 
No sooner had the new operating company, with 
Harvey C. Miller as its president, taken possession, 
than Minneapolis millers began shipping flour for 
storage. This gave them 
a decided advantage in 
exporting to Europe as 
it eliminated the time 
frequently lost in getting 
the shipment through 
the Mississippi Valley 
to tidewater, especially 
in the annually recur- 
tring periods of freight 
congestion. Sometimes 
the delays had formerly 
been so great that can- 
celation of orders had 
resulted. Now the big 
Minnesota mills were in 
the advantageous posi- 
tion of having their 
Advertisement 








STACKING SEVENTY-FOUR WHERE FORTY WERE BEFORE 


This special handling machinery for newsprint paper has established new 
standards of warehouse efficiency. 


product continually at ocean-side, and an order cabled 
from Great Britain or the Continent could be filled at 
once. A ship at the Tidewater Terminals could be 
loaded at any time in the year from the stock in stor- 
age with minimum charges for handling, and low stor- 
age and insurance fees. The latter in the three-decker 
warehouses, equipped with modern sprinkler systems, 
run from 14 to 38 cents per $100 per year. 

This is only one of many changes which were made 
in the tides of commerce, and the Tidewater Ter- 
minals are planning for more. One of these pending 
developments is the handling of lumber from the 
Pacific Coast in large quantities for destination in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, and even 
as far inland as Indiana. The shipment of Washing- 
ton and Oregon lumber through the Panama Canal to 
Atlantic ports has been increasing in volume for some 
years past. The Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal is 
now establishing, adjacent to its piers, storage yards 
that will accommodate 50,000,000 feet of lumber, with 
electrically operated carriers which will move in a 
single operation 2,000 to 3,000 feet from ship side to 
yard. Thus the cost of transferring the lumber from 
ship to storage and then to railroad cars will be ma- 
terially reduced. and the interior points to which it is 
ultimately distributed 
will benefit. 


World Imports 

S TO IMPORTS, these 
Philadelphia piers 

are now literally hum- 
ming with activity. 
Ships from every part 
of the world discharge 
their cargoes at these 
docks. Side by side you 
will see a vessel from 
Argentina with a cargo 
of flaxseed from which 
linseed oil is to be ex- 
tracted in mills within 
sight of the terminal, 
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the residue being shipped abroad in the form of cakes 
for animal food; a steamship from the African coast 
freighted with embryo school-girl complexions in the 
form of palmolive oil for the manufacture of soap; 
an English shipload of china clay; and ships flying 
flags from literally dozens of other lands. The rail 
facilities at the docks insure the greatest possible 
celerity and ease of distribution throughout the coun- 
try, for the railroads have a storage yard there with a 
capacity of 700 cars. 

Consider the fact that these Philadelphia piers are 
only one of three mammoth Terminal properties 
which the Tidewater Terminal Company operates in 
the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk, 
and this will give you some conception of the facili- 
ties and experience which they have at your com- 
mand. So well organized is their system that their 
negotiable receipts are accepted by all financial insti- 
tutions as best collateral security. 


Feeding the Press 


figs PRESS IN New York City and its vicinity has a 
giant maw for newsprint paper. The Tidewater 
Terminals in New York consist of one linear mile of 
dockage space divided between two piers, each 1320 
feet long by 150 feet wide. There is berthing space 
for twelve vessels of average length, and the entire 
area is covered by two substantial concrete and steel 
structures affording 396,000 square feet of working 
space, completely sprinkler protected throughout. The 
second level of these structures has been expressly 
constructed for and is operated as a general warehouse 
for both free and bonded goods, affording a minimum 
of handling with a maximum of security and pro- 
tection. 

Business at this New York terminal, which is lo- 
cated in South Brooklyn, is largely of foreign origin. 
One of its most important items is newsprint paper 
from Newfoundland. Last year 30,000 tons of this 
paper was handled by the special machinery installed 
for this purpose. Despite its huge size and weight, a 
roll of newsprint must be handled almost as tenderly 
as a crate of eggs. Nicks or dents in these rolls may 
cause a jam in the pressroom when they are being un- 
wound at high speed in an operation which delivers 
twenty-four-page papers at the rate of more than 
150,000 an hour. 

These special machines convey the rolls without 
nicking or denting them and deliver them on trucks 
ready to be fed to the presses. Seventeen rolls can be 
thus loaded onto a truck in fifteen minutes. Placement 
methods for storage have also been so greatly im- 
proved by the use of these machines that seventy-four 
rolls can now be put in the same amount of space 
formerly occupied by forty. So rapidly are these huge 
rolls now shifted from the holds of the ships to the 
storage floors that the time saved in unloading enables 
the vessels to make many additional round trips in a 
year. The return cargoes to Newfoundland are chiefly 
made up of mill supplies. While newsprint constitutes 
one of the most important incoming commodities han- 
dled at the New York piers, it is but one of hundreds 
of human necessities distributed to the great city’s 
millions of residents. A portion of the space operated 
by the New York company, which is known as the 





Atlantic Tidewater Terminal, is rented on yearly con- 





ae THE TITAN OF ALL these Tidewater Terminals is 
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tracts to steamship lines whose home port is New 
York and which maintain regular sailing schedules. 






The Titan of Them All 







the one at Norfolk, facing Hampton Roads, and 
including the Municipal Terminal leased from the 
City of Norfolk. In area and capacity these Titanic 
terminals defy comparison, and their very vastness 
makes adequate description difficult. They consist of 
three piers, each one-quarter of a mile long and from 
300 to 500 feet wide; berths for twenty-five ocean 
steamships ; 30 acres of warehouse space, protected by 
automatic sprinklers; 50 acres of open storage; 75 
miles of tracks in the receiving, delivery, and classifi- 
cation yards belonging to the terminal with a capacity 
of over 4000 cars. 

The provisions for taking away all the vast amount 
of freight which accumulates here are equally impres- 
sive and stupendous. Through the Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth Belt Line no less than seven great trunk sys- 
tems serve this terminal. They are the Pennsylvania, 
Norfolk and Western, Southern, Virginian, Seaboard 
Air Line, Atlantic Coast Line, and the Norfolk South- 
ern. At each of the piers the equipment of cranes, 
tractors, trailers, conveyors, dock winches, and cargo 
masts is as complete and up-to-date as modern engi- 
neering skill can make them. 

Here is a harbor that can accommodate 3000 ships 
at anchorage. It has a forty-foot channel to the open 
sea, only eighteen miles away, a tidal range of only 
two-and-a-half feet, and it is free from ice throughout 
the year. Nearly half the population of the United 
States lives and works within 500 miles of Hampton 
Roads, which is nearer to South America than any 
other North Atlantic port. 

At Norfolk the engineering skill of man in con- 
structing a great terminal property has shown his 
appreciation of nature’s handiwork in the creating of 
one of the greatest natural harbors in the world; 
where ships from every nation may discharge their 
cargoes with the utmost safety and dispatch at all 
times. 







































Sweeping Tides of Trade 


iF gee THAN 900 steEamsuiPs berthed last year at 
the Norfolk Tidewater Terminals. They car- 
ried 343,362 tons of export and intercoastal tonnage 
and 300,245 tons of import tonnage, making a total 
of 647,607 tons. Tobacco led in the list of exports, 
followed by cotton, lumber, automobiles, flour, starch, 
oatmeal and other food products, tools and machinery, 
soda ash, furniture, building materials, and potatoes. 
There was an unprecedented movement of agricultural 
implements from Chicago and other mid-Western 
points to South America. 

Among the imports which were landed last year at 
the Norfolk Terminals, nitrate of soda and fertilizer 
materials lead in quantity. Then came wood pulp 
(40,000 tons), barreled asphalt from Trinidad (15,000 
tons), newsprint paper, china clay, green salted hides, 
Quebracho extract, coffee, machinery, burlap, scrap 
bagging, Turkish and Porto Rican tobacco, sugat, 
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con- fruits, seed potatoes, canned foods—and the list would traffic solicitor for the system and E. W. Stringfield 
New never end. More than 50,000 hogsheads of tobacco _ traffic manager for Philadelphia. Richard D. Jones is 
S. were stored in the Terminal’s warehouses, and a large Western Traffic Manager for the chain, with offices in 
tonnage of newsprint paper, wood pulp, asphalt, and the Transportation Building at Chicago. The organi- 
bagging was also stored. zation is compact and the wide knowledge and experi- 
The cotton movement through Norfolk is both over- ence of its personnel serves to relieve shippers of much 
als is seas and coastwise. North Carolina, and, to a lesser entanglement in red tape. The U. S. Customs officers 
, and extent, Virginia and South Carolina supply the raw and representatives of the railroads have their offices 
1 the cotton that is exported for mill consumption in Great at the terminals, so that practically all the business 
itanic Britain, Germany, France, and Japan. A movement details connected with any shipment can be expedi- 
stness to the New England mills is still in evidence at Nor- _tiously completed right under one rodf—another ex- 
ist of folk, but the mills of the Carolinas now consume much ample of Tidewater Terminal efficiency. 
from 
ocean 
ed by 
2; & 
assifi- 
pacity 
mount 
npres- 
Ports- 
k sys- 
vania, 
iboard oe ee ge : - : eee 
South- SHIPS OF ALL NATIONS DOCK AT THE PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
~ranes Enormous new storage yards that will accommodate 50,000,000 feet of lumber are being established at these terminals, equipped with electrically 
: ’ operated carriers moving up to 3,000 feet from ship-to-yard in a single operation. 
cargo 
din more cotton than those states produce. Norfolk, how- Friends of Carriers and Shippers 
; ever, continues to handle increased shipments of 
) ships cotton yarns and piece goods to both coastwise and B de TITLE OF THIS ARTICLE 1S: “Volume! Speed! 
€ open overseas points. Service!” If any words were added to it they 
f only For all these sweeping tides of trade the great Nor- should be Safety, Efficiency, and Economy. By re- 
ughout folk Terminals are adequate. In the past two yearsthe ducing delays and speeding up transfers from ships to 
United export and intercoastal tonnage handled there has in-_ rails and rails to ships, the managers of Tidewater 
mpton creased more than 76 per cent., and the total of all Terminals are working in the interests of carriers and 
mn any tonnage, including imports, shows an increase of 48 shippers alike. But they do more than this. They 
| per cent., but these Terminals stand marvelously find markets and locate raw materials where they can 
wee! equipped and ready to handle even more tonnage when _ be obtained of reliable quality and at the most rea- 
wn his it comes. This is also true of each of the Tidewater sonable price. 
ting of Terminals. Each of these organizations is equipped Suppose you are a producer dependent in whole or 
world; to handle any normal increase in the business of the in part on importations of raw materials, and that you 
e their territory for which it is the distributing center. are also seeking a market abroad for your finished 
at all products. You want, of course, to establish both con- 
The Human Factor nections as expeditiously as possible. Tidewater Ter- 
minals offer you an opportunity to establish both of 
ly Harvey C. MILLER SOLELY RESPONSIBLE for all this them at the same time. Your great concern is to ex- 
vast surging sea of business? He says not. As we pedite shipments in both directions and especially to 
year at have seen, when asked what was behind his success, cut down transfer charges where cargo has to be 
oy Cal- he replied: ‘““My assistants.” And, as a matter of fact, shifted. The Tidewater Terminals have eliminated 
onnage the men chosen by him as his assistants in conducting lighterage (except in New York, where the terminal 
a total this vast enterprise are a most unusual group of men. _ is located in the “free lighterage limits”) and reduced 
exports, They are young, fully alive to the meaning of their all handling to a minimum. In their handling of flour 
starch, jobs, and imbued with their leader’s ideals of service in Philadelphia, for instance, they have “moved the 
chinery, to both his patrons and the public. They bear great mill from the West to shipside,” as one delighted cus- 
otatoes. responsibilities and more often make their own de- tomer put it, and Tidewater men are sitting up nights 
cultural cisions than have decisions made for them—which constantly with just such shipping problems as this. 
Western goes far to explain why Tidewater Terminals can run If you have such a problem, or one only partially 
so successfully even when their president is three solved, write for suggestions to the nearest Tidewater 
year at thousand miles away. representative. Their names and addresses are on this 
ertilizer No corporation head was ever more loyally served page. You may rest assured that the answer you re- 
od_ pulp day after day by his subordinates than Harvey C. ceive from him will be based on ample experience and 
(15,000 Miller. W. B. McKinney is Secretary and Treasurer. first-hand knowledge of conditions, and that it will 
d hides, The general managers at the Terminals are George M. also contain that priceless third ingredient—an eager 
9, scrap Richardson, Philadelphia; G. W. Green, New York, desire to be of real service and to help solve your 
, Sugal, and J. A. Moore, Norfolk. William H. Patrick, Jr., is | problem as if it were his very own. 
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HOLLAND IS STILL HOLLAND 


While the traditional costume worn by these youngsters 
is now found only in remote villages, the younger genera- 
tion of the Netherlands causes comparatively little concern 


to its elders. 


Continued from page 72 

to know each other thoroughly, and in 
spite of this—or perhaps because of it— 
the engagement is almost always con- 
summated in a wedding. There is no 
denying, however, that the principles of 
free love are making decided progress, 
though vigorously opposed by the older 
generation. 

Holland’s favorite pastime is bicycle 
riding, which seems to have reached its 
peak in the larger cities. Every age and 
every class is represented. To quote: 
“During the War one could see the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Dutch Army go 
to headquarters on a bicycle. Even the 
nuns ride them.” 

The national sport is skating. During 
the ten winters preceding the severe one 
just past, snow and ice were but short- 
lived. But as soon as the ice was strong 
enough schools were closed entirely and 
office forces quit early. Queen Wil- 
helmina and her daughter, Princess Ju- 
liana, set the example, indulging in this 
sport in The Hague. Everyone approves 
—as long as the Queen does not skate on 
Sundays, a royal diversion which at one 
time evoked criticism from anti-revolu- 
tionist papers. 

Nationalism is unknown in Holland. 
This does not mean that the Hollander 
does not love his country, but simply that 
love for the fatherland is positive, and 
free from prejudice toward its neigh- 
bors. Pacifism has won a large place in 
the Dutch mentality, and there is no 
political group, especially amongst stu- 
dent-bodies, opposed to it in principle. 
While there are political organizations 
among students, these organizations are 





sociological in purpose. Students 
are heartily in favor of disarma- 
ment, of a United States of 
Europe, of labor organizations, of 
harmony between religion and 
science without dogmas and with 
unchangeable articles of faith. 

The number of students is large, 
as is indicated by the use made 
of libraries. While novels are 
popular, technical books and peri- 
odicals are even more so, and 
subjects such as architecture, agri- 
culture, building materials, ship- 
building, steam engines, electro- 
technique are favorites. 

“It may be said that extremes 
are antipathetic to the Dutch 
youth,” Dr. Gargas concludes. 
“His life is healthier than that of 
the older generation. His delibera- 
tion prepares him better for life 
than the preparation young folks 
get in other countries. He prob- 
ably will not be able to reform the 
world, but he will assist in rebuild- 
ing it on sane foundations.” 





A Marriage 
of Nations? 


EHIND THE RECENT wedding of Crown 

Prince Olav of Norway and Princess 
Martha of Sweden there lay the possi- 
bility of another marriage. This was the 
reunion of the two nations themselves. 
Broken apart in 1905, when war was 
averted by only a hair’s breadth, Nor- 
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American-Swedish News Exchange 
A SIGN OF PEACE 


Although Norway and Sweden almost came to 
blows when they separated in 1905, they were 
able in 1914 to erect this monument commemo- 


rating 100 years of peace between them. It stands 


on the border (marked by piles of stones), in the 
mountains fifty miles from Oslo, Norway’s capital. 


way and Sweden have in recent years 
shown signs of drifting together. 

Actual political union is still far off. 
But a social and economic union, perhaps 
including Denmark in a Greater Scandi- 
navia, is not impossible. In _ various 
ways the three governments have mani- 
fested a desire to draw closer. Their 
neutrality during the War showed their 
united front in defense of their inde- 
pendence; and more recently negotiations 
for a Scandinavian currency union re- 
vealed the drift together. 

It was Norway which, a quarter of a 
century ago, broke off the union with 
Sweden. More than a century before, 
after the defeat of Napoleon at Leipsic, 
they had been ceded to Sweden. Though 
they were hardly more than an appendage 
of Denmark before this, the new régime 
disturbed them more. For nearly a hun- 
dred years there were disturbing inci- 
dents. The King of Sweden was also 
King of Norway, but he lived in Stock- 
holm, and visited Christiania, now Oslo, 
only now and then; and this, like other 
factors, irked the Norwegians. Writers 
like Bj6rnstjerne Bjornson and Henrik 
Ibsen tried to arouse a Norwegian self- 
consciousness through literature and art. 
Some years before the break, Norway 
did obtain a national flag and consular 
representatives abroad. 

Still the national sentiment was not 
satisfied, and finally, in 1905, Prime Min- 


‘ister Michelsen and his cabinet, together 


with the Norwegian Storthing, decided 
that the moment for independence had 
come. Oscar II. of Sweden did all he 
could to quiet the aroused passions of 
his people. The Danish and English 
royal families exercised a restraining in- 
fluence, and finally the storm passed with- 
out bloodshed. And when the Norwe- 
gians asked a son of King Frederik VIII. 
of Denmark to become their king, under 
the name Haakon VII., surface relations 
between the two countries improved. 

Ten years before the new king had 
married Princess Maud of England, the 
third daughter of Edward VII. This 
helped to make the new nation feel secure 
in its independence. The English Prin- 
cess became popular from the moment 
she landed on Norwegian soil. Crown 
Prince Olav is her son. 

His bride, Princess Martha, is the 
daughter of Princess Ingeborg of Sweden, 
a sister of King Haakon. The ties with 
continental royalty are further strength- 
ened through the marriage of another 
daughter of Princess Ingeborg, Princess 
Astrid, to the Crown Prince of Belgium. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the royal 
wedding of Olav and Martha was the 
first of its kind to take place in Oslo in 
340 years. The Norwegian and Swedish 
press, as well as the Danish, has hailed 
their marriage as a most happy omen. 
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What Price 


Income! 


“How Much Should I 
Lay Aside for Life Insurance?” 


° A question more frequently 
asked the life underwriter than any other. 
What proportion of his income cana young 
man og into life insurance premiums, es- 
pecially if he is married ? 

CONCRETE FACTS SPEAK LOUDER 
THAN WORDS. Here is the actual 
program of a young man, 28, married, 
with two children. 

His income is $5,000 a year. What 
would you consider a fair proportion of 
this income to lay aside for life insurance? 
Ten percent? 

Actually in this case the annual premiums 
amount to about $600, leaving a balance of 
$4,400 of the income for the support of the 
family, an easy proposition for ambitious 
young parents looking to the future. 

What do THEY get for THEIR $600? 

Total life insurance of $30,000,—$5,000 
to be paid in cash in case of the husband's 
death, the rest so arranged in a trust 
settlement as to produce $100 a month 
income for the wife during her lifetime, 
the remaining principal to go to the chil- 
dren after her death. 

Do you not think this young man has 
done well for himself and his family? 

Surely he has laid out his life very suc- 
cessfully, with a fair income for present 
living expenses and an estate of $30,000 to 
leave for his family. 

In the meantime cash value accumulates 
and dividend returns are paid. 

He might struggle for years toobtain such 
a result in other ways, and then fail of his 
goal, inthe meantime missing the best there 
isin lifeincluding the con- 
tented enjoyment of his 
income and his family. 








How near can YOU 
get-to this? Let us 
help you work it out. 


LiFe insue ANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston. MaSSacnuSETTS 





Inquiry Bureau 
John Hancock Mutual. Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send booklet “This Matter of 
iccess.”” 


Name 
Address......... 
R.R. 
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Poland Shows Off 


OME AMERICANS, even business men 
who might know better, persist in ad- 
dressing letters to Warsaw, Russia. This 
has so grated on the nerves of Polish offi- 
cials that they now return these letters 
without delivering them, in the hope that 
their senders will learn that Warsaw, 
capital of Poland, is no longer in Russia, 
but in a thriving land that regained its 
independence fully ten years ago. 
Perhaps this attitude explains why Po- 
land is spending much money and more 
energy this year in holding a huge Gen- 
eral Exposition at Posnan, from begin- 
ning of May to end of November, to 
celebrate its tenth anniversary as a sov- 
ereign state. The exposition is designed 
to demonstrate to the world what Polish 
genius has been able to accomplish in ten 
years. 
Its worst troubles came from the Great 


| War and the subsequent two years’ con- 


flict with Bolshevik invaders. The coun- 
try was devastated. Some three million 
inhabitants were forcibly removed from 
their homesteads by foreign soldiers. 
More than two million buildings were 
destroyed. Several hundred large fac- 
tories were ruined. A hundred and thirty 
million cubic meters of timber were 
felled and carried away. Millions of heads 
of cattle and other livestock were killed. 
Sixty per cent. of the railways’ rolling 
stock, several thousand bridges, and hun- 
dreds of station buildings, as well as 
many miles of track, were demolished. 
More than two thousand churches were 
razed. Finally, owing to war havoc, 
nearly all the savings and cash reserves 
of the population were irretrievably lost. 

During the first years of independence 
Poland had to devote herself, under a 
new and inexperienced administration, to 
restore all this war damage, and to re- 
build her national life. She is potentially, 
however, one of the rich countries of 
Europe. Her area, over which thirty 
millions of inhabitants are distributed, 
approximates 150,000 square miles, of 
which that under cultivation closely com- 
pares with the cultivation of France and 
Germany. In oil reserves she ranks after 
Russia and Rumania. Her flax crops 
take a second position, her rye and potato 
crops a third, and her sugar beet crops a 
fourth place among European countries. 
She is also third among them in horse, 
hog, and cattle breeding. Her forest area 
is the sixth largest in Europe. Her coal 
output, mostly in Upper Silesia, is the 
greatest per capita of any country in 
Europe. 

The site of the Exposition which is to 
demonstrate all this extends over 900,000 
square yards, comprising the grounds 
where the annual Posnan International 
Fair is held, and the city’s two beauti- 


——— 


fully laid out parks—the Lazar and the 
new Woodrow Wilson. Besides the use 
of the buildings of the Fair Grounds, a 
large number of additional structures, 
embodying the latest trend of Polish 
architecture, have been put up. 

Posnan, situated on the level of the 
Baltic Sea, is a pleasant city to visit, 
combining with rich monuments of its 
past the clean, bright, wide-streeted at- 
traction of a thriving, modern-spirited 
metropolis. It was the cradle of Polish 
civilization, and the seat of Poland’s gov- 
ernment until the capital was shifted to 
Cracow. 


Japanese 
Americans 


ANJIRO NAKAHAMA, son of a fisher- 

man of Usara, Japan, went fishing 
one January day in 1842 with his father 
and his brothers. Soon a storm of ter- 
rific violence overtook them, and their 
little boat drifted for many days. Finally 
they reached a deserted island, supposed 
to be one of the Seven Islands of Izu 
Province. Here they had to stay for 
nearly half a year, suffering indescrib- 
able hardships and privation, before they 
were picked up by an American whaler. 

The captain of the whaler took Man- 
jiro to Boston, and sent him to school. 
In 1851 he returned to Nagasaki, navigat- 
ing an American whaler via the Ryukyu 
Islands. When he arrived the city magis- 
trate accused him of having violated the 
Japanese law which prohibited any Japa- 
nese from going abroad. But by proving 
it was all due to the storm, Manjiro 
escaped. 

What happened to him thereafter is 
not known. But to Manjiro is given the 
distinction, according to Nitzimi, a Japa- 
nese publication in this country, of being 
the first Japanese to reach this country. 

Times have changed, and Japanese city 
magistrates are now glad to see part of 
Japan’s population emigrate. There are 
more than 60,000 of their descendants— 
not immigrants, but second-generation 
Japanese—in the Hawaiian Islands, and 
more than 50,COO on the American con- 
tinent. 

They are Americans because they were 
born in this country. They know little 
about Japan and its culture, having 
learned the American ideals and customs. 
They are Japanese in look, with the phys- 
ical characteristics of the Japanese. 
Hence, they are treated like their immi- 
grant parents. But by education they 
have little in common with their parents. 
They speak English, and the first gen- 
eration Japanese. Thus there is a con- 
flict between the two generations. On the 

Continued on page 85 
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Now presenting six 


ALL-STEEL MODELS 


INTRODUCING STILL HIGHER 
STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY 
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An outstanding achievement— u = always fit perfectly. One which 
a distinct contribution .. . the CAN°’T WARP will operate with the least 
first all-steel refrigerators. Revo- i amount of current. 
ag ys low See The hermetically sealed mecha- 
prices. Lhe greatest values ever COST LESS TO OPERATE nismremains just as it has always 


offered by General Electric. 


This all-steel refrigerator development marks 
the climax of years of painstaking work. It is 
another contribution to better living—made 
by the engineers and scientists of the General 
Electric Research Laboratories. This is the same 
group that perfected the hermetically sealed 
mechanism which, by reason of its quietness 
and efficiency, has already made the General 
Electric Refrigerator so great a success. 


Now you can buy a refrigerator with a cabinet 
built like a safe. One with doors that will 


been ... sealed away from dust 
and difficulties, permanently oiled, quiet, un- 
seen, untouched ... one of the miracles of 
modern science. 


Mass production has made possible many im- 
portant economies. Prices now start at only 
$215, at the factory, and there are six sizes of 
the all-steel models to choose from. Investigate 
them thoroughly and drop a card for a de- 
scriptive booklet to Section Y-5, Electric Refrig- 
eration Department, General Electric Company, 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 


ALL*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 





THe PRESIDENT SUITE 
Exemplifying the fine craftsmanship and correct style of Leopold installations 


OFFICES CORRECT AND CHARMING 


ICHNESS . . beauty . . charm. . correctness . . these are 
things that men of achievement, in business and in the pro- 
fessions, now definitely seek in the furniture and appointments of 
their offices. They find them, invariably, in suites by Leopold and 
appointments by Leopold. 

In your city the firm which enjoys the Leopold franchise can 
skilfully aid you in achieving an office in tune with today’s accepted 
standard. If you do not know this firm your request to us will 
immediately bring you their name. 

We will send you, too, a beautiful and inspiring brochure on the 
modern trend in office furnishing and decoration. The title is 
“The Spirit of Gracious Living Moves Down Town”. 


THE LEOPOLD COMPANY 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


BUILDERS OF FINE DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE SINCE 1873 
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COME VIA GLORIOUS ZION CANYON 
TO SUBLIME GRAND CANYON 


Cnd also see 


BRYCE CANYON 
NATIONAL PARK 


CEDAR BREAKS 
KAIBAB NAT'L FOREST 


The Grand Canyon is the most stupendous 
chasm on the globe. It overpowers by sheer 
immensity. But Zion and Bryce Canyons are 
equally thrilling—some believe even more 
beautiful—in entirely different ways. 


The walls of Zion Canyon are cut into tre- 
mendous temples and towers, rising sheer 
four-fifths of a mile into the blue Utah sky. 
There is nothing like them for sheer depth 
and vivid color anywhere on earth. 


Bryce Canyon is wholly unique—an enchant- 
ed Oriental city. Its walls are fluted like a 
gigantic organ; it holds great temples, 
pagodas and cathedrals, and endless sculp- 
tures of human and animal shapes, star- 
tingly real! And the colors range from 
delicate cream and coral to flaming orange 
and vermilion. 


Come to Grand Canyon this summer by this 
wonderful new way! Zion, Bryce Canyon and 
Grand Canyon are all easily included in a 
two weeks’ vacation trip—with every conven- 
ience of modern travel, and at surprisingly 
low cost. The tour of the canyons, stopping 
at handsome new lodges, requires only five 
days by motor-bus after leaving your Pull- 
man at Cedar City, the gateway. You can go 
independently or by an Escorted All-Expense 
Tour with interesting companions. 


Season: June 1 to October 1. Send the 
coupon today for richly illustrated booklet 
and full details. 


The Great White Throne, Zion Canyon 


C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 327 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 
Please send me complete information including cost, 
and booklet about Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon 
National Parks. I am also interested in: 
O Pacific Northwest and Alaska D Yellowstone 
D Colorado D California O Dude Ranches 
OD Escorted All-Expense Tours D Hawaii 

If student state grade 
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hashion ed by- 
MASTER DESIGNERS 











COACH 


s1O4> 


Coupe $1045; Sedan $1145; Touring $1045; Roadster 
$1045. Wire wheels included. Prices f. o. b. Toledo, 
Ohio, and specifications subject to change without notice. 
Equipment, other than standard, extra. 








THE NEW SIFYLE 


WILLYS ‘KNIGHT 


NLY among expensive 

custom-built cars can you 
find any adequate comparsion, 
in beauty of line and luxury 
of finish, with the new low- 
priced Willys-Knight “70-B.” 
Indeed, the designers of this 
car are artists of long ex- 
perience in the custom field. 


WILLYS -OVERLAND, INC., 


Nor is its modish beauty the 
sole claim to distinction. 
Aside from its smartness of 
line, harmony of color and 
refinement of detail, the new 
style Willys-Knight ‘“70-B” 
is also the largest and most 
powerful Knight-engined car 
ever offered at so low a cost. 


° TOLEDO, OHIO 


WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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other hand, their contact with American 
friends is not close; race prejudice sep- 
arates them. 

The first generation, according to 
Nitsimi, are unskilled laborers—cooks, 
servants, farmers, gardeners, peddlers, 
etc. But their sons and daughters do 
jot want these vocations. Still, Japa- 
nese are rarely employed in American 
firms, and the Japanese community on 
the Pacific Coast is not large enough for 
their professional activities. 

So it is that some of this second gen- 
eration are going back to Japan, where 
they cannot adjust themselves well in 
Japanese society. Naturally they and 
those who remain have a pessimistic at- 
titude toward life. They are Americans 
and not Americans; they are Japanese 
and not Japanese. 


Chiang and 
China 


ies HIGH HOPES the third congress 
of the Nationalist party of China 
began deliberations at Nanking, the capi- 
tal, in mid-March. It was the first con- 
gress to meet when all China was at 
peace, united under the Nationalist flag 
after seventeen years of strife and civil 
war. But before the congress adjourned 
en March 28, rebellion once more broke 
out. Party leaders at Hankow in Wuhan 
province, 350 miles up the Yangtse 
River, had rejected the central authority 
of Nanking. 

Promptly President Chiang Kai-shek 
took the field, against the advice of 
friends who counseled diplomacy, and ad- 
vanced against the rebels. With little 
fighting he routed them. This done, he 
issued a proclamation which said: 

“Personally I feel unequal to the task 
entrusted to me. I neglected to take ef- 
fective precautionary measures against 
the recent incident and I feel ashamed to 
return to my post. As soon as the 
Wuhan situation is stabilized, I shall re- 
turn to the capital to tender my resig- 
nation.” 

This resignation would make the third 
that Chiang has offered. It is believed 
that he suggested it not so much from 
chagrin at not preventing the ‘rebellion 
before it started, but in order to find 
cut where he stood. Under the surface 
appearance of national union lies a rest- 
less movement of factional leaders, which 
shakes the foundation on which Chiang’s 
cfiice rests, 

Yet Chiang is the present strong man 
of the party, and the party itself is the 
one hope for a stable China. It was this 
party which, since it won control of all 
China last summer, had made eleven new 
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Help your net profits 
with New York sales 


Are you staying out of this big market because it is hard? 


Are you in this market, but paying too much for sales—sales 
costs eating up profits? No net? 


Analyze what is wrong and you will find that the difficulty is 
to have enough stock in New York without paying too much 
for storage; and to move stock as needed without paying too 
much for small freight shipments to hand-to-mouth buyers. If 
you haven’t stock in right quantity, quality, variety, and condition, 
and can’t deliver it quickly, you don’t get the business you solicit 
and you lose the accounts you have. And if storage and delivery 
costs are high, where are your profits? 


But some concerns are making money on their metropolitan 
sales. How do they do it? They concentrate on sales and turn 
the huge local distribution problems over to experts who know 
the New York market. 


Bush Distribution Service 
will do it for you 


For many national companies and corporations the Bush organiza- 
tion performs the vital economic function of receiving, storing 
and delivering stock to their New York customers. Bush Service 
will do as much for you to help you build profitable sales by 
cutting costs and insuring against customers’ complaints and 
consequent loss of business. 


Bush Service puts at your disposal enormous waterside ware- 
houses in immediate touch with incoming freight from all 
railway and steamship lines; lofts for manufacture or assembly, 
with low cost labor, light and power; and inventory and delivery 
systems that are simple and standardized, but adaptable to your 
special needs. 


Get full details 


in “Distribution Perfected” 


Ask for the Bush Distribution Service booklet “Distribution 
Perfected” and see how your sales and profits in New York can 
be built up. If you will outline your special problems, we will 
show you the definite advantages of Bush Service to your business. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


100 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


Please mention this issue of Review of Reviews 















































deceive 4 out of 5 
NOBODY’S IMMUNE* 


*The disease-of-Neglect Ignores Teeth, 
Attacks Gums — and Health is Sacrificed 


S your dentist will tell you, the daily brushing of teeth 

is not enough. For there’s a grim foe that ignores the 

teeth, even the whitest teeth, and launches a severe attack 

on neglected gums. It ravages health. It often causes 

teeth to loosen in their sockets and fall out. And it takes 

as its victims 4 persons out of 5 after forty and thousands 
younger. It is Pyorrhea. 

Don’t let white teeth deceive you into thinking that all 
is well. Provide protection now. It is easier than relief. 
For when diseases of the gums are once contracted only 
expert dental treatment can stem their advance. 

Have your dentist examine teeth and gums thor- 
oughly at least once every six months. And when you 
brush your teeth, brush gums vigorously. Foradditional 
prophylaxis use the dentifrice made for the teeth and 
gums as well... Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Once you start using Forhan’s regularly, morning 
and night, you’ll quickly note a distinct improvement 
in the condition of your gums. They’ll look sounder, 
pinker. They'll feel firmer. 

As you know, Pyorrhea and other diseases seldom 
attack healthy gums. 

In addition, the way Forhan’s cleans teeth and safe- 
guards them from decay will delight you. 


Don’t wait until too late. To insure the coming years 
against disease, start using 


Forhan’s regularly. Get a tube 9 
from your druggist. Two sizes, O T d 
35e and 60c. Forhan Company, 

rn ae FOR THE GUMS 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 


White Teeth 
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Forhan’s for the Gums is more 
than an ordinary toothpaste. It 
is the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D. S. It is compounded with 
Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used 
by dentists everywhere. You 
will find this dentifrice especi- 
ally effective as a gum massage 
if the directions that come with 
each tube are followed closely. 
It’s good for the teeth. It’s 
good for the gums, 


7 a 7 


New ... Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant 
It’s the perfect mouthwash. It 
sweetens breath and taste and 
refreshes mouth. It is good for 
sore throat. It is a safe, pleas- 
ant antisepti h » that 
has no telltale odor. Try it! 
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National Affairs 
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treaties with the major powers of the 
world; had brought tariff autonomy far 
nearer; had begun at least to build up the 
nation’s financial structure so disrupted 
by the war lords; had launched its indus- 
trial program with a new trademark law, 
regulations for arbitrating industrial dis. 
putes, and a native production exhibition 
at Shanghai; had promulgated a new 
criminal code with a view toward assum- 
ing jurisdiction over foreigners; had set 


| up a radio service between the principal 


cities; and had begun to organize the 
railways. 

Some there are who believe that the 
work of unifying and pacifying China 
will not get far beyond these beginnings. 


| A show-down between Chiang and Feng 


Yu-siang, once known as the Christian 
General, is expected. Feng now waits in 
the north with his troops, having declared 
his allegiance to Nanking, but by no 
means convincing everyone that he has 
given up his personal aspirations. 

At the Nanking congress these things 
came into the open. When the delegates 
assembled in the closely guarded audi- 
torium, they found rules prohibiting 
them from bringing in umbrellas and 
canes—possibly from fear that they 
might conceal something more danger- 


| ous—and providing that all their mail 








during the sessions was to be censored. 
President Chiang made a strong appeal 
for political unity, asking for support of 
the policy of maintaining a powerful cen- 
tral government as the one hope of 
China. 

“The provincial governments are act- 
ing independently in financial matters,” 
he declared. ‘They buy arms without 
the sanction of the central government, 
and recruit soldiers of their own accord. 
What is worse, they take advantage of 
their military strength to dictate to the 
central government.” 

On the eve of closing the congress he 
made a dramatic speech, denouncing 


| what is known as the Kwangsi clique, 


and naming Li Chai-sum, among others, 
as an arch enemy of the nation. Now Li 
was present at the congress, having 
come from the South on a guarantee of 
personal safety from five members of the 
Kuomintang. But he was arrested. 

This caused a storm of resentment in 
the South, and even some of the Kuomin- 
tang leaders thought it unwise. It was 
said that Chiang planned to execute Li. 
Hearing this, Hu Hanmin, president of 
the legislative Yuan, told Chiang he 
would commit suicide if Li were killed. 
In the end Li was executed and, accord- 
ing to the nationalist daily Kuo Min Yat 
Po, Wu Tzehui, another nationalist states 
man, did commit suicide. 

Thus the congress ended, and_ thus 
China slowly seeks the way toward peace 
and unity. 
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Stimulants, 
Sedatives 
or Food ~ 


from a Health 
Standpoint 


HE desire for extreme slenderness is bringing 

serious consequences. When stimulants, sed- 

atives or drugs are substituted for the food 
needed to build health and strength, the penalty is 
certain and severe—frequently broken health and 
sometimes death. 


Half-truths are often more dangerous than false- 
hoods. While it is true that an excess of fat is 
undesirable and frequently dangerous in the later 
years of life, it is not true that young people— 
under thirty years of age—can ordinarily expect to 
have good health if they avoid wholesome body- 
building foods and persist in a rigid “re- 
ducing” diet. There are certainly more cases 

of tuberculosis among young “underweights” 

than there are among those of normal 
weight. | 


During childhood and the early adult years, 
Nature demands a bodily reserve upon which 
she can draw in time of need to fight disease. 
In youth a few pounds of excess weight are a 
valuable protection against physical break- 
down. The sacrifice of this needed tissue may 
result in permanent injury, although the 
accounting may not come until years later. 


Despite the claims of faddists and selfish inter- _ 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 7 
the privilege of consulting famous specialists on 
important questions of health. While the Metro- 
politan wishes to point out most emphatically the - 
danger of too strenuous dieting at the earlier ages, = : 
it also wishes to stress, no less emphatically, the “#2 
danger of overweight at the older ages. . 





© 1029 m.L. 1.CO. 


ests, there is no mystery today in what constitutes 
an intelligent diet. The doctor who would not 
hesitate to prescribe a stimulant or a sedative in 
case of emergency, would forbid their use in place 


of needed foods. 


A famous health expert was asked bluntly, “‘Do 
you think stimulants are harmful to everybody, no 
matter in what degree the stimulants are used?” 
He said, ““Not always, but everyone should try to 
put himself in such fit physical condition that he 
will not need or desire artificial stimulation. The 
hunger for stimulants is an indication of weakness 


«= and evidence of improper diet or other in- 


correct living habits.” 


~) Certain practices trick the appetite and dull 

:/ the desire for nourishing food. When the de- 
mands of a normal appetite are too frequently 
denied, the appetite may be lost and food be 
made repugnant. 


Perhaps it is too late to talk to older people 
stubbornly set in wrong habits, but if the 
fathers and mothers of tomorrow will eat 
properly, exercise properly, work properly, 
sleep, breathe, stand, walk—yes—and think 
properly, they and their children will have 
better health and longer lives. 


* Our booklet, “Overweight”, tells the best methods 

+ to control these evils. It also tells what you should 
weigh considering your age and height. Ask for 

'< Booklet 5A-V which will be mailed free. Address 
: Booklet Department, Metropolitan Life Insurance 


HS8* Company, New York, N. Y. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 





Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Towhom will you entrust 





eT 


Practical training first. The 
experts shown above train 
all new men in the practical 
field work. Every new man 
must go through a thorough 
course of training and be 
proved out—no untrained 
men are ever used. These 
selected instructors are men 
of character, intelligence, 
and professional attitude 















Tumbling Team—Davey 
Institute of Tree Surgery, 
1928-29. Davey Tree Sur- 
geons are athletictypes. They 
are carefully selected with 
the idea of physical fitness. 
The nature of the work and 
their training make them 
more so. In addition to in- 
telligence and character, they 
have physical energy; that is 
why they are diligent workers 




























i us talk about your trees. They 


are living things, subject to dis- 
ease, decay, starvation, insect attacks, 
mechanical injury and other ills. They 
are priceless to you—only time can 
replace them, long time at that. 


Just for the moment, think of the 
most valuable tree on your place. 
Suppose it is starving. Wouldn’t you, 
in self interest, insist upon scientifi- 
cally trained experts who know what 
to feed it, and how, and when—with- 
out guessing or experimenting? 


If this priceless tree is decaying in 
the trunk or limbs, and is growing 
steadily weaker, liable at any moment 
to break off or break apart in any high 
wind, wouldn’t you entrust its treat- 
ment only tomen with proven scientific 
knowledge and real personal skill? 

If anything is wrong with that tree 
—and dozens of things might be 
wrong, because it is a living, breath- 
ing organism—wouldn’t you demand 
reliable experts who are trained to 
diagnose tree troubles? Certainly 
proper treatment cannot be given 
without correct diagnosis. 


You can trust Davey Tree Surgeons 
with a feeling of confidence and satis- 
faction. They are carefully selected 
and reliable men. They are thoroughly 
trained and have real demonstrated 
skill. They are educated scientifically 
in the Davey Institute of Tree Sur- 
gery, the only school of its kind in the 
world. They know how todiagnosethe 
ailmentsof trees. Their knowledge and 
skill are based upon a half century of 
Davey experience. They are backed by 
a responsible business organization. 











learning the 





Practical Training. This is a class 
important art of saw filing at the Davey Insti- 
Tree tute. Every man is taught how to keep his tools 
sharp and in proper condition. Sharp tools 
mean good and rapid work. Practical training 
plus science means efficient service 





Scientific Training. A laboratory class at the Davey Institute of 
Surgery—using high-powered microscopes and dissecting lenses to 
learn the sciences relating to their work. They must know the scientific 
reasons for all the things that they have been trained to do skilfully 
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your priceless trees? 





Surprisingly low cost 


In 1928, Davey Tree Surgeons served 21,608 
clients from Boston to beyond Kansas City 
and from Canada to the Gulf. 76 per cent of 
these clients paid less than $100.00 each. The 
following table tells the story. 

17,022 clients paid less than $100.00 each 
2,223 paid from $100.00 to $200.00 each 
1,642 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 

721 clients paid more than $500.00 each 
You can afford to employ the expert, reli- 
able service of Davey Tree Surgeons for your 
trees. They will do as much work as you want 
—and no more. They will do their work right 
—they will save any tree that can be saved— 
they willgive youprofessional andconscientious 
service. There is no charge except for working 
time, plusthenecessary materialsand expressage. 


Davey service is local 


Davey TreeSurgeons live and work in your vicin- 
ity. They are almost as conveniently located as 
your dentist or doctor or surgeon. They are not 
sent from Ohio for your individual work — they 
aretrained in Ohio, but they live in your vicinity 
and work regularly for other nearby people. 

Write or wire Kent, Ohio, for examination of 
your trees without cost or obligation. Permanent 
representatives are located in principal cities; 
the nearest one can serve you conveniently. 








he Student Body of the Davey Institute of 


as given in the field training. This gives bal- 





Everyone who sees Davey Tree Surgeons at work in the 
trees says, “They climb like squirrels.” They certainly 
are remarkable climbers—they are trained to it. They 
get around in the trees with surprising agility and speed. 
But they use ropes—never injurious climbing spurs—to 
facilitate climbing, to prevent accidents, and to protect 
trees, wires and other property. They have diligence, 
speed, accuracy and a trained knowledge of their work: 
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ree Surgery Y, 1928-29, numbers 446 splendid 
bung men in the Freshman, Junior and 
enior classes, all selected from the proven men 
ho have already been thoroughly trained in a 
pactical way. The purpose of this resident 
hool is to provide scientific knowledge and 
curacy to supplement the practical skill that 





anced education— Davey Tree Surgeons know 
both how and why. The Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery has been in continuous operation for 
twenty years, the only school teaching the 
science of Tree Surgery. The Faculty of the 
Davey Institute of Tree Surgery includes 37 
scientists and master Tree Surgeons. 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 

Father of Tree Surgery 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





JVAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 243 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 








Going to College at Night 


HE NIGHT LIFE of our Cities is 

changing. Yearly more thousands 

turn from the theaters, the concert 

halls, and other nocturnal diver- 
sions to the classrooms. Going to college 
at night is the new trend in the educa- 
tional world. The worker by day is be- 
coming the student by night. 

Not less than one hundred thousand 
men and women are taking part in this 
phenomenon. To appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the fact, it must be borne in 
mind that these are members of advanced 
classes. An even greater number attend 
night classes in lower schools, in purely 
vocational institutions and in semi-public 
institutes of one sort or another. The 
college student at night takes the identical 
courses offered in the daytime, almost in- 
variably under the same professors. He is 
handicapped to some extent in the matter 
of degrees, but most universities allow 
credit on extension work toward a degree 
of some kind, and some confer their 
honors solely on the basis of extension 
study. 

It may be said, however, that a degree 
probably is not the aim of many night 
students. It is likely in perhaps the ma- 
jority of cases that the urge to better their 
education arises from a need discovered 
after they have gone to 
work. They are adding 
to their technical train- 
ing and to their cultural 
background. 

The universities of the 


the serious responsibilities of life. People 
of intelligence have come to realize that 
business or professional advancement re- 
quires the taking advantage of opportuni- 
ties for continued education.” 

The University of Michigan shows the 
progress of night study in the Middle 
West. It accepts its responsibility as a 
state institution by saying: 

“The extension division was organized 
to furnish to the state at large such 
forms of public service as may legiti- 
mately be rendered by a state university. 
The activities of this division are admin- 
istered through the medium of thirteen 
bureaus which codperate with the various 
schools and departments of the univer- 
sity.” 

It is to be noted that all extension 
and evening courses have become an in- 
tegral part of the institutions which offer 
them. Credit is given toward degrees, 
the curriculum is as closely supervised 
as in the day courses, and the same in- 
structors teach the night classes. 

New York City has the largest night 
student body, with Chicago a close sec- 
ond. But the educational trend is by 
no means confined to them. The eve- 
ning division of Boston University is 
just completing its sixteenth year with 


an enrolment of some 3500 students, 

was founded by Dean Everett W. Loy 
and under Leo Drew O'Neil, the direct 
the aim has been to make the eveni 
sessions duplicate the day. It is inta 
esting to note that here the social fe 
tures associated with day-time colleg 
exist in debating and honor societies, ay 
in class organizations, fraternities, af 
sororities. The faculty consists of eighty 
and degrees conferred are Bachelor d 
Business Administration, Bachelor 
Science in Business Administration, anf 
Bachelor of Journalism. 

Similar conditions obtain at Brow 
University, which has an enrolment 4 
1115; at the University of Cincinnati, th 
University of Rochester, and at scord 
of other colleges throughout the countnii 
At Rochester the aim of the night cours 
is stated in these terms: “To offer wor 
of cultural type to interested groups; t 
give such technical training as_ proper} 
falls within the field of the university; 
to offer professional training to publi 
school teachers, social workers. mediti 
groups, and offer encouragement to setl 
regular degrees . . . and to provide im 
struction of college grade for students 
who cannot register in regular colleg 
classes.” _ 

In New York (it 
night classes outnumle 
the theaters. A lag 
part of the evening 
crowds that throng th 
street cars, the subwa\s 


and the elevated linesi 
converging on one or ai 
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country have recognized 
this development and 


have expanded to meet it. 
“Adult education has 
come to occupy a place 
of vastly increased im- 
portance in the American 
educational system with- 
in the last few years,” 
says a bulletin of Syra- 
cuse University. “The 
time has passed when it 
was considered that edu- 
cation could properly end 
when one entered upon 
90 


New York University Buildings at night. 
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A RIVAL OF THE THEATER DISTRICT 


education after their day’s work is done. 


Here thousands of students continue their 


other of the centers 
education. Other the 
sands are seeking know 
edge over the radio, sud 
instruction being pl! 
vided by New YorkU 
versity and the Colle 
of the City of New Yo 
Many others study 4 
home by such metho 
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lumbia University. | 
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Are your opportunities slipping by? 


Columbia University, as one of the world’s 
leading educational institutions, urges you to use 
part of your time in study. Not solely for the 
attainment of greater efficiency in business, but 
for a fuller social life, and for the real joy of 
having a more intelligent point of view. What- 
ever your em gma may be, and wherever you 
live, splendid studies that lead to these objec- 
tives are available through Columbia Home Study 
Department. The range of subjects is wide. 


HE years roll by faster and faster seemingly. 


More and more frequently come those mo- 
ments when we regret the opportunities we al- 
lowed to slip by. When we realize that we have 
made little or no progress; that we have acquired 
no new mental equipment, and no increased 
capacity for business or social life. 

Yen must do something if you expect to ac- 
complish anything worthwhile. But you will 
need perseverance and study. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 
Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 
Public Speaking 
Religion 

Secretarial Studies 
Short Story Writing 
Slide Rule 

Sociology 

Spanish, etc., etc. 


English Literature 
Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
French 

Geometry 
German 
Government 
Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

History 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Latin 

Literature 


Business Organization 
Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition 
Dramatic 
English 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry 
Contemporary Novel 
Drafting 
Drama 
Drawing and Painting 
Economics 
Economic Geography 
English 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 
Biology 

Botany 

Boy Scouting 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 


| 





Business Mathematics 

[\ this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home study 

courses are one of the important factors in this 

progressive movement, for they offer expert 

guidance under educators qualified to direct. 


Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject is 
fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of the 
student. Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia 
course is personally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. Special arrangements 
can be made for group study. 


coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
our educational interests our instructors may 
be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here, because additions to 
the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Depart- 

ment has prepared courses covering the equi- 
valent of four years of High School study. This 
complete High School or College Preparatory 
training is available to those who can not under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send 
you our special bulletin upon request. 





The University will send on request full in- 


formation about these home study courses. A 





BU 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, 
New York, N. Y. Please send me full information about Columbia University 


Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 
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Soft Gums 


need 
more than 


nice flavor 





They need this 
medicated powder 
that puts results 


ahead of taste 


|) pe faithful brushing with 
flavored pastes, gum troubles 
steadily increase. No wonder! As 
your dentist will tell you, soft, easily- 
irritated gums need the stimulating 
action of a powder that concentrates 
on results instead of taste. 

Pyrozide Powder has done this for 
twenty-two years. It is not flavored. 
It contains only those gum-stimu- 
lating and tooth-cleansing agents 


that dental clinics have proved most 


effective. It is medicated with Den- 
tinol, used by dentists to promote 
gum healing. Its distinctive taste 
comes from its Dentinol medication. 


Scientifically compounded, Pyrozide 
Powder allays gum irritation and helps 
make soft gums firm and resistant. It keeps 
the teeth clean and white by a the 
daily deposits of salivary secretions which 
if not removed, harden and form tartar. 


Today, largely on dentists’ prescriptions, 
more people than ever are turning to it for 
gum protection. If you wish, begin by 
using it for just one of your daily brushings 
instead of your usual paste. The improve- 
ment in the condition of your gums will 
soon be so noticeable that you will use this 
sterilized, medicated powder exclusively. 
The economical dollar package contains 
six months’ supply. At all drug stores. 


Free sample sent on request. 


The Dentinol & Pyrozide Co., Sole 
Distributors, Dept. R, 1480 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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of New York leads with a night student 
body of 13,448. The evening session was 
erganized in 1909 with 201 students. The 
increase in 1928 over the previous year 
was 13 per cent. Courses are offered at 
five centers spread over the city, with 
about one-third of the students women. 
Degrees are conferred on the same basis 
as in the day sessions, although, since 
fewer studies are allowed to the night 
student, it takes somewhat longer to at- 
tain them. 

Hunter College likewise has shown a 
swift growth in the number of its evening 
students. Twelve years ago, at the begin- 
ning of the division, it had about 400; 
now it has 8000. The most liberal in its 
degree requirements in this division, the 
college bestows the Bachelor of Arts, the 
Bachelor of Science in Education, the 
Master of Arts, and the Master of Science 
in Education. 

Columbia University, with some 9500 
night and extension students, offers per- 
haps the widest variety of courses, some 
673 being listed in its bulletin. The Co- 
lumbia courses may lead to degrees. They 
are organized so that they qualify the 
student for advanced standing in Colum- 
bia College for the A.B., and for the B.S. 
in other schools of the University. Points 
also are allowed for residence credits to- 
ward the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 

New York University has widespread 
evening classes, conducting them in New- 
ark and Elizabeth, New Jersey, and in 
Yonkers, Mt. Vernon, White Plains, and 
Ossining, New York, as well as at its 
centers in New York City. Some of 
these courses lead to degrees. 

Fordham University confines its night 
classes to the Woolworth Building in 
downtown Manhattan, with an _ enrol- 
ment of 413, exclusive of law courses. It 
confers the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Business Administration, a six-year 
course in the evening, which takes only 
four years in the daytime. An interesting 
feature of this University’s evening work 
is that it draws many of the city’s police- 
men to its courses. 

The trend in New York City, as no 
doubt elsewhere, in the night colleges, 
appears to be toward purely cultural sub- 
jects. While classes ranging from art to 
X-ray technique are offered, there has 
been a shift from vocational and com- 
mercial subjects on the part of students. 


Literature and art seem to be the favored . 


studies; there are some 7000 in English 
courses at Columbia; then history, 
French, psychology, education, and archi- 
tecture follow in somewhat that order. 
Those seeking knowledge range in age up 
to seventy-five, but most are from twenty- 
five to thirty-five years old. They vary 
also from doctors and lawyers to clerks, 
housewives, and the policemen already 
mentioned. 


‘willing to discuss the matter. 


The Cash Value 
of Culture 


R. HAROLD FLORIAN CLARK, age 

thirty, is head of the new division of 
educational economics at Teachers (Col- 
lege, Columbia. As part of his task, he 
made an_ investigation lasting some 
months, at the end of which he reported 
that a college education did not pay in 
cash, and tended to be harmful to the 
earning capacity of those who got it. An 
oversupply of educated men, he said, 
must mean a flooding of the market of 
white-collar workers, with a consequent 
tumbling of their incomes. 

By saying this Dr. Clark stirred up an 
educational hornet’s nest. Letters flooded 
the newspapers, editorials were written, 
industrial magnates and educators them- 
selves joined the fray. While some viewed 
Dr. Clark as a courageous pioneer, or 
agreed more or less with his conclusions, 
most critics roundly denounced them as 
false. Criticism left Dr. Clark unper- 
turbed. The point those who disagreed 
with him would have to prove, he said, 
was, Does Education Pay or Not. 

“Tf any of my critics want to come out 
and prove that education does pay, I am 
The fact 
that we ought to have more education is 
beside the point. I challenge anybody 
to make the statement that we are getting 
the right kind of education, but my quar- 
rel is with the people who say that edu- 
cation does pay without supplying the 
evidence.” 

Some were willing to offer evidence. 
President John Grier Hibben pointed to 
surveys made of two Princeton classes. 
Said he: “The average earned income of 
members of the class of 1901, as computed 
by their class officers, was found to be 
$706 their first year out of college, $2039 
their fifth year out, and $3803 in 1911, 
their tenth year out of college. 

“The average earned income of mem- 
bers of the class of 1915 their first year 
after graduation was $805, their fifth year 
out, $2454, their tenth year out, $7503.” 

Further statistics, whose burden was 
much the same, were offered by the New 
York Times. It gave dollars and cents 
earnings of Wesleyan 1914 and Princeton 
1912 as examples of cultural education, 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
the Society for the Promotion of Eng 
neering Education as examples of techni- 
cal education, and New York University 
as an example of the universities where 
practical training predominates. 

Several commentators pointed out that 
it was not possible to place an accurate 
estimate on the cash value of an educa- 
tion. College men, for example, tended 
to come from better stock than non-cdl- 
lege, which might give them an adval- 
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This attractive bathroom has floor, wainscot, window trim and radiator tep of marble. 


Charm... and Utility 


O attain an atmosphere of distinction and good taste in the home, and to make 
easy almost perfect maintenance, there is no more satisfactory and certain 
means than a judicious use of marble. 

A touch of marble in lamp base, mantelpiece, radiator, or table top . . . or a more 
extensive treatment in floors for hallway, sun parlor or bath... or perhaps a wainscot 
for bathroom and kitchen . . . will serve to introduce into the home the inimitable 
veinings and colorings characteristic of this beautiful material. 

And marble is as pleasing in its moderate price as it is in its appearance and 
low cost of upkeep. 


—- 
= 


Ph OO NE 
rF/ here is No Substitute for Marble 


We have recently published a series of books giving valuable 
facts and interesting suggestions about the use of marble in various 
buildings, including home and garden treatments. 

Write us, naming the tvpe of marble work you are interested 
in and a copy of the book covering that subject will be sent you 
iimmediatel y—without charge, of course. Address Department 4-P. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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To men who want to 


Quit Wor k some day 


HIS PAGE is addressed to those 
thousands of earnest, hard-working 
men who want to take things easier 
some day. 
It tells how these men, by following 
a simple, definite plan, can provide for 
themselves in later years a guaranteed 
income they cannot outlive. 


How the Plan Works 


It doesn’t matter whether your present in- 


ability, even if that disability should continue 
for many, many years—the remainder of 
your natural life. 


Get this free book - 


The Phoenix Mutual Company, which offers 
you this opportunity, is a 125 million dollar 
company. For over three-quarters of a 
century it has been helping thousands of 
men and women to end money worries. 

But you’re not interested in us. You are 


of Reviews 


third president. 
| presidents or 
| colleges were on hand as Dr. Kieran re- 


come is large or merely 





average. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether you are mak- 
ing fifty dollars a week or 
five hundred. If you 
follow this plan you will 
some day have an income 
upon which to retire. 

The plan calls for the 
deposit of only a few dol- 
lars each month—the ex- 
act amount depending on 
your age. The minute 
you make your first de- 
posit, your biggest money 
worries begin to disap- 
pear. Even if you should 
become totally and per- 
manently disabled, you 
would not need to worry. 
Your payments would be 
made by us out of a spe- 
cial fund provided for that 
purpose. 

And not only that. We 
would mail you a check 
every month during the 


NEW RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


Here is what a dividend-paying $10,000 
policy will do for you: 
It guarantees when you are 65 
A Monthly Income for life of $100 
which assures a return of at least 
$10,000, and perhaps much more, de- 
pending upon how long you live. 

or, if you prefer, 
A Cash Settlement of $12,000. 
It guarantees upon death from 
any natural cause before age 65 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $10,000. Or $50 a month for at least 
24 years and 8 months. 
WO. 6 se Ss «+s bs. opeeBeS 
Itguaranteesupon death result- 
ing from accident before age 60 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $20,000. Or $100 a month for at 
least 24 years and 8 months. 
Metal 6 6 8 6 6 tt pee 
It guarantees throughout per- 
manent total disability which 
begins before age 60. 
A Monthly Disability Income of $100 
and payment for you ofall premiums. 
Plans for women or for retirement at 
ages 55 or 60 are also available. 











entire time of your dis- 


interested in what we can 
do for you. An illustrated, 
36-page book called “How 
to Get the Things You 
Want” tells you exactly 
that. It tells how you can 
become financially inde- 
pendent—how you can re- 
tire on an income—how 
you can provide money 
for emergencies—money 
to leave your home free of 
debt—money for other 
needs. 

This financial plan is 
simple, reasonable, and 
logical. The minute you 
read about it you will 
realize why it accomplish- 
es such desirable results 
—not for failures, not for 
people who can’t make 
ends meet, but for hard- 
working, forward-looking 
people who know what 
they want and are ready 
to make definite plans to 
get it. No obligation. Get 
your copy of the book now. 


6) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Office: Hartford, Conn. 


Copyright 1929, P. M. L. I. Co, 


First Policy issued 1851 











Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 442 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send meby mail without obligation, your new book, ‘Howto GET THE THINGS YOU WANT.” 


City. 





Business Address 





State. 





Home Address 











Date of Birth 
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| tage. And there is no way of finding out 


what college men might have earned had 
they been set to work at eighteen years, 
or what non-college men might have 
earned had their received a liberal or 
technical education before starting work, 


| , 
_Hunter’s New 


President 


| |. eesennees nine-tenths of whose gradu- 


ates teach, the largest women’s col- 

lege in the country—this is Hunter 
College in New York City, which recently 
inaugurated Dr. James M. Kieran as its 
One hundred and four 
representatives of other 


ceived the key and the seal of Hunter. 
Dr. Kieran, who comes to his post in 


the college’s sixtieth year, has been asso- 


ciated with it for twenty-five years. He 
is himself a thoroughgoing New Yorker, 
having been both a pupil and a teacher in 
one of its public schools, and principal of 
various day and evening schools. 

In 1904 he went to Hunter as professor 
of education. Since then he has been 
Dean of the Faculty of Education there, 
and acting president after Dr. George 
Samler Davis retired on leave of absence 
last year, after twenty years of service. 

Thus the new president’s life at Hunter 
goes back to the days when it was still 
guided by its founder, Dr. Thomas Hun- 


| ter. It was Dr. Hunter who campaigned 


for women’s equal rights of education, 


_ and who changed what might have become 


merely another normal school into a col- 
lege where a general education as well as 
pedagogy was offered to students. 
Under Dr. Davis, the second president, 
Hunter grew in size from- 500 to the 
nearly 6000 undergraduates it has today. 
Its total enrolment, in the thirty-one cen- 
ters from which it operates, including the 
evening and extension division, is now 
17,307. Under Dr. Kieran it is to move 


| from its present place in busy Manhattan 
| to a more open space in the Bronx. 


“From a review of the achievement 
of Dr. Hunter and Dr. Davis,” declared 
Dr. Kieran in his inaugural, “it might 
appear that there is nothing to do but let 
the machine run. This must not be. We 
are immediately confronted by the two- 
fold problem of all colleges today—the 
large number of students matriculating 
and the greater variety of work they de- 
sire. 

“For us, a public ccllege maintained by 
the largest city in the world, the problem 
is magnified. Courses not proper to a col- 
lege must not be offered, however insistent 
the demand. Individuals unprepared to 
do the work of collegiate grade must not 
be admitted, however loud the clamor.” 
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- then 1s the time your skin 
needs the comfort of a fresh Gillette Blade 
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rer Tere are mornings 
ess " 
hee when a fresh Gillette 
there. Blade is better than any 
yeorge pick-me-up you can 
cae THE NEW FIFTY BOX 
oy Fifty fresh double-edged Gillette ame. 
rice. Blades (10 Packets of fives) in a And thereare morn- 
Junter colorful chest that will serve you 
: afterward as a sturdy button box, ings when your beard 
is. still cigarette box or jewelcase...Ideal . 
- Hun- as a gift, too. Five dollars at your iS as tough and blue as 
aigned aii your state of mind; 
cation, when the hot water faucet runs cold and your shaving 
pe cream is down to the last squeeze and you scarcely 
a COl- : : 
m bs . have time to lather anyway; mornings when all the 
ve ; . — 
cards seem stacked against your Gillette. But slip in 
sident, a fresh blade. Enjoy the same smooth, clean shave 
0. the that you get on the finest morning. 
today. You have to go through the Gillette factory to 
od me understand how it’s possible to pack so much de- 
ng ° . 
ae pendable shaving comfort into a razor blade. 
move There you see some $12,000,000 worth of machin- 
hattan ery invented and improved continuously for twenty- 
onx. five years for just one purpose: to make the Gillette 
ement Blade — every Gillette Blade — do its smooth, expert 
-clared : Kd bit 
: ight job every morning for the thirty million Americans 
ml . 
Sut let who count on it. 
We There you see in operation the unique system 
> two- which makes four out of nine Gillette blade depart- 
y—the ment workers inspectors — paid a bonus for every de- 
latin . ar P ” 
ating fective blade they discard. 
ey de- , - 
, At least a dozen varying conditions affect the com- 
ned by fort of your shave. But the Gillette blade doesn’t 
‘oblem change. It is the one constant factor in your daily 
a col- shave. Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 
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om ** Gillette <p 
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What a cigarette 


meant there 


The actors play their part— 
and history moves thrillingly across the sil- 
ver screen. But on the movie lot, how tense 
the days of strain! And how gratefully 
welcomed those hard-won moments that 
mean rest, relaxation... and a cigarette! 









What a cigarette 
means here 


They play their part, too— 
these buyers of Chesterfield tobacco. 
Thousands of pounds auctioned each day; dis- 
tinct types of leaf—twenty grades of “bright” 
tobacco alone; important distinctions of cur- 
ing; differences in texture, color, size, in the 
natural sugar which means natural sweetness 
—and Chesterfield quality to be maintained. 
Our buyers do their part. In New York or 
Manila, Paris or Alaska, our billions of Ches- 
terfields taste the same. The same wholesome 
fragrance, the same natural mildness, the same 
satisfying “body,” because our buyers know 
exactly what they want—and whatever it may 
cost, they get it! 






































Typical scene in tobacco auction ware- 
house, where the farmer’s work ends 
and the manufacturer’s begins. 
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Stock and Bond Minded 


ITH THE BULL stock market 
and a dull bond market during 
recent months, many generali- 
zations have been made about 
a new era of investing and the so-called 
stock-mindedness of the public. But the 
New York Journal of Commerce on April 
2 called attention to inclusive compilations 
of new financing for March which “indi- 
cate that new bond issues were slightly 
larger than new stock offerings for the 
month. These figures include stock offer- 
ings made by corporations to their own 
shareholders, so that flotations of bonds 
made to the general public were sub- 
stantially in excess of stock issues.” 
Continuing, “it is unquestionably true 
that stock issues currently play a far 
more important rdle in American corpor- 
ate financing than ever before. Several 
years ago, stock issues accounted for 
only 25 to 30 per cent. of the total 
of new issues. So far this year they have 
been somewhat more than 50 per cent. 
of the total. But even if this sharp in- 
crease in stock issues is to be regarded 
as permanent, it cannot be said that bonds 
are to become ‘obsolete securities’ 


for all U. S. corporations. The latter, 
according to official figures of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, were over a billion dol- 
lars less in 1927 than for 1926, and has 
shown no substantial increase since 1923. 

“The last period in which stock financ- 
ing was indulged in a volume so much out 
of line with precedent was in 1919 and 
1920. A statistical history of the divi- 
dend record and surviving values of all 
common stocks (issues of $500,000 or 
over) brought out in the fourth quarter 
of 1919 has recently been completed. It 
is quite significant to investors of the 
present period that only fourteen of the 
thirty-five such stock issues in the list 
have any value today and that the total 
funds invested at that time in common 
stocks have a present value of but 56.6 
per cent. of the original, while the aver- 
age yield through dividends has been but 
2.16 per cent.” 

Secretary Mellon started wide discus- 
sion when he suggested on March 16 that 
it is a good time for prudent investors 
to buy bonds. 

The unsettled market conditions have 


also had their effect and many observer 
are anticipating a readjustment in th: 
security markets in which the fund. 
mental investment factors of yield and 
security will be given increasing weight 

Rollin A. Wilbur, president of the In. 
vestment Bankers Association, in a re. 
cent interview pointed out that the mar- 
ket for bonds is still large and that itis 
the small investor who has apparently 
deserted bonds for stocks. 

As the Journal of Commerce points 
out, “governments will, of necessity 
continue to use bonds, and our munic- 
palities alone are raising more than : 
billion annually through bond _ issues. 
Savings banks, life insurance companies 
and trustees are in the main restricted 
to bond investment, and proposals for 
permitting them to invest in stock are 
still largely relegated to the academic 
field. Only the insurance company hia 
been allowed by law to venture into 
stock investment, and in the case of life 
insurance companies this has been to a 
insignificant degree only. 

“Furthermore, investment trusts and 
other investing — organizations 





within the foreseeable future.” 
Halsey, Stuart and Company in 
its quarterly review emphasizes 
the fact that the money placed in 
common stock issues during last 
December, January, and February 
exceeded $1,790,000,000, which 
was substantially larger than the 
total common stock financing for 
1926 and 1927. And it adds: “a 
compilation of figures shows that 
the stocks of many of the com- 
panies in this country are now 
selling to yield less than the bonds 
of the same corporations. If the 
residual income of industry, after 
interest payments, is now to be 
spread over so much greater an 
extent of equity holdings, clearly 
the earnings on individual stocks— 
if not reduced still further—must 
rely upon an expansion of business 
which is not indicated by the re- 





which have turned to stocks as 4 
preferred investment medium stil 
look upon bonds as necessary for 
true diversification, and as 3 
means of conserving resources in 
periods of stock market reaction. 
Finally, corporate and other large 
lenders who are responsible for 
the $3,000,000,000 of outside 
loans made in the call market are 
habitual buyers of bonds to keep 
their funds profitably employed 
when call money rates go below 
6 per cent., a contingency certall 
to occur sooner or later.” 

After all, for the careful 
vestor, this bit of advice froma 
Middlewestern banker quoted 
the Chicago Tribune is a good 
yardstick to use. “When you by 
is what counts. If you take boné 
when the trend of commodif 
prices is upward you lose in tt 
income, as stocks properly selectet 








cent census of manufactures nor 
by the trend of net income figures 
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By Weed, in the New York Evening World. 
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Life crowds you closely 


investment information, put your 


The annoyance one feels in a traffic 
jam is a good measure of the value 
one sets on his time. With every 
moment precious, you simplify 
many of your every-day habits to 
gain time for the ever-increasing 
demands your business affairs make 
upon you. 

Apply the time-saving habit to 
the most important of your affairs 
—the making of your investments. 
Instead of spreading your time 
thinly over half a dozen sources of 


investment problems in the hands 
of a house such as The National 
City Company. 

Our competent investment or- 
ganization with 117 years of in- 
vestment experience behind it can 
give you time-and-worry-saving 
advice in rounding out your hold- 
ings from our broad lists of sound 
securities. Telephone the nearest 
of our 50 American branch offices 


today. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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Finance and Business 

















© Underwood 
Gordon Rentschler 


Charles E. Mitchell 


© Underwood 


Frederick H. Ecker 


Charles H. Markham 
LEADERS BEFORE THE PUBLIC EYE 





© Underwood 
James H. Perkins 


Mr. Mitchell occupies the active board chairmanship of the triple-unit National City organization, following its merger with the Farmers’ Loan and 


Trust Company. 


is chairman of the Illincis Central Railroad, whose Chicago electrification project is noted on another page. 


Mr. Rentschler succeeds him as president of the Bank, and Mr. Perkins continues as president of the Trust Company. «Mr. Markham 


Mr. Ecker succeeds the late Haley Fiske as 


president of the billion-dollar Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


prices in return. Bonds don’t. If you 
buy bonds when commodities are going 
lower, you win. Every dollar of interest 
you receive buys more.” 


Money 


ii as SINGLE EXCEPTION of importance 

to favorable factors is the money sit- 
uation,” the American Bankers Associa- 
tion Journal reminds us. The market has 
been in a highly nervous state during the 
past three months since the Federal Re- 
serve warning of February 7. Columns 
and pages have been written by financial 
writers. And the many-sided debate among 
bankers, legislators, and others has con- 
tinued. 

But the controversy, according to the 
New York Times, has strengthened the 
Reserve Board’s position with the gen- 
eral public because the statement of mo- 
tives and purposes by that body, at any 
rate, has been consistently kept down to 
one main consideration—the fact that use 
of credit by borrowers on the New York 
stock exchange has increased $2,100,000,- 
000, or nearly 50 per cent., in a year; 
$3,500,000,000, or more than 100 per 
cent., in two years; and $1,400,000,000, 
or 25 per cent., since last Septem- 
ber; that, as a result, the Wall Street 
rate of interest on collateral time loans 
and merchants’ paper has been forced up 
to heights not approached since the crisis 
of 1920, and that continuance of brokers’ 
borrowings on such a scale threatens even- 
-tually to cripple the credit facilities for 
legitimate business. 

This situation reached its climax late 
in March, following the withdrawal of 
funds from the money market for quar- 
terly dividend and interest disbursements, 
income tax payments, and the seasonal 
demands for agricultural and commercial 


loans. And March 26 was “a day that 
will be long remembered in Wall Street 
with its hectic activity, breakdown of 
ticker quotation facilities, and all-pervad- 
ing gloom. The charge for call loans 
soared to 20 per cent., a rate almost 
unheard of by the younger generation.” 
The situation was saved, however, when 
a number of New York bankers under 
the leadership of Charles E. Mitchell of 
the National City came to the rescue with 
offers to supply a limited amount of 
money at prevailing rates. And to un- 
derstand the seriousness of the condition 
that occurred, the A. B. A. Journal points 
out, “one must keep in mind that New 
York ‘call loans’ may be ‘called’ by the 





Francis H. Sisson, vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
in the A. B. A. Journal: 

“The life insurance trust is probably 
the most rapidly growing form of 
trust service. The average man seem- 
ingly was content to think of his in- 
surance in a round sum, but the mod- 
ern tendency is to view it in terms 
of income, which the proceeds, prop- 
erly invested, will produce.” 

Fintey P. Movunt, president, Ad- 
vance-Rumely Co., in his annual re- 
port: 

“Agricultural conditions are yet be- 
low normal, but are gradually improv- 
ing. One of the major reasons for 
this improvement is the mechanization 
of the farm. During the past year 
the idea of power farming has made 
more progress than ever before.” 

Max B. Naum, of Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, before the Mississippi Val- 
ley Conference of the American 
Bankers’ Association: 

“To stay on the map a town must 
locate factories or colleges or attract 
trade from other places.” 











lender up to 12:15 o’clock and must be 
repaid by the borrower the afternoon of 
that same day. If a brokerage house has 
some of its loans called, it cannot take its 
convenience, as would be the case with 
‘call loans’ in some other cities, and if 
there is no new money to be had at any 
price the firm fails. 

“Considering the vast number of people 
who are now interested in the stock mar- 
ket, and the imperiling effect that the 
failure of one large brokerage house would 
have on numerous other houses with 
which it had relations, it is obvious what 
a danger would be created by a general 
collapse in security values, not alone on 
banking but on the various branches of 
industry and trade as well.” 

And as to the so-called unofficial con- 
troversy in and out of Wall Street, the 
New York Times in an editorial lined 
up the conflicting counter-arguments by 
pointing out that Mr. Stokes and Mr. 
McFadden “think the Reserve banks 
ought to reduce their official discount 
rates at once”; that H. Parker Willis, once 
secretary of the board, “argues that they 
ought to be put up still higher”; and that 
the National City Bank in its official bul- 
letin “suggests a 6 per cent. re-discount 
rate as necessary to meet the open-market 
rate for commercial paper.” But ex 
Senator Owen “ignores the rate on met- 
chants’ paper and insists that the remedy 
is to prohibit a higher call money rate 
than 5 per cent.” 

“Senator Glass and Mr. Owen,” it says, 
“both assume that the board’s policies art 
directed toward restraint of speculation, 
but Mr. Glass thinks the Reserve banks 
ought to go much further in their restric: 
tive policies, while Mr. Owen stresses the 
highly beneficial effects of speculation 
which ‘cannot be stopped,’ so he has dis 
covered, without losing the Exchange— 
remedy worse than the disease.” 
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CHEMICAL company was 

selling $10,000,000 a year 
—and losing money. More work- 
ing capital was needed. A small 
issue of preferred stock afforded 
only temporary relief. Finally two 
of the officers came to Cleveland 
and consulted the Guardian. A 
complete analysis was made. 


Since poor earnings prevented 
any further stock or bond issues, 
the business was advised to reduce 
—to retrench and concentrate in its 
best markets. Costs were put on a 
proper basis and sales were tem- 
porarily reduced to $6,000,000, 
the volume permitted by capital. 


RESOURCES MORE 





























This was eighteen months ago. 
The company now shows net 
earnings of $250,000 a year and 
profits are steadily growing. 


A great commercial bank like 
the Guardian is consulted daily by 
its customers on many fundamen- 
tal problems like this. Constant 
contacts with production, mer- 
chandising and day-to-day trends 
frequently enable the Guardian to 
offer suggestions leading directly 
to increased profits. 


GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


623 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
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Again, “to make complete the spirit of 
' contradiction, after Mr. Warburg had 
| described the recent stock-market per. 
formances as ‘orgies of unrestrained 
speculation’ which, if permitted to go 
much further, would bring about general 
depression ‘involving the entire country, 
| Messrs. Foster and Catchings see the 
| 










” Buy Trustworthy# 
Bonds 


from a responsible house 


Greenebaum First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds have been 
recognized for 74 years as 
sound and conservative 
investments. 










existing speculation as based on ‘confi- 

dence warranted by the facts’ and find 
| that efforts to restrain it have kept busi- 
| ness in a state of growing uncertainty 
| and apprehension.” 
| Meanwhile, with a nervous market 
| standing by, the governors of the Re- 
serve banks held their semi-annual meet- 
| ing in Washington on April 1, 2, and 3, 
| and on the following day met with the 
Reserve board in joint session. The only 
announcement was a statement indicating 
general satisfaction with the working out 
of its policy of attempting to reduce 
| speculative loans through the codperation 
of member banks, as reported in the 
press. Neither the New York nor the 
Chicago rates were increased at that 
time. 

But, from the Federal Reserve monthly 
bulletin released that week the warning 
was repeated: “in case the desired re- 
adjustment is not brought about by vol- 
_untary codperation, the Federal Reserve 

System may adopt other methods of in- 

luencing the situation,” 







The interest return from these 
securities — now 6% — is 
higher than the yield from 
other equally high-grade 
securities. Greenebaum Bonds 
are not speculative issues, but 
a highly desirable form of in- : 
vestment protected by every possible precaution suggested by the - 
successful experience of this 74-year-old Institution. 











74 Years Investment Service 


Each Greenebaum First Mortgage Bond is approved and 
recommended by the Oldest Real Estate Bond House. 
Founded 1855. The experience and knowledge applied by this 
institution in choosing its bonds justifies the feeling of con- 
fidence enjoyed by Greenebaum investors. 


Send for Investors’ Guide 


Mail coupon below for Guide to complete investment satis- 
faction and service, regardless of where you live. Write 
today. No obligation whatever. 
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es sTocKS have been said “to re- 
flect the economic growth of a na- 
tion.” During past weeks in Wall Street 
| they have reflected also the news and 
rumors of bank mergers and stock split- 
ups. Last month in these columns rel- 
erence was made to the Guaranty- 
Commerce merger, and to others in lead- 
ing cities of the country. More have 
followed. 

Perhaps the most interesting since the 
Guaranty-Commerce announcement was 
that of the National City Bank and the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. This 
brings together into one group a na- 
- tional bank, a state-chartered trust com- 
_ pany, and an investment organization 

(the National City Company). The 
novel feature in Wall Street circles is 
that each will be operated separately 
with its own officers, but under the direc- 
tion of one group and with all the stocks 
jointly owned. Moreover, the combined 
group with these units will exceed 
Street $2,000,000,000 in resources, thus retain 

--- ing for the National City the undisputed 
leadership in size in this country, and 
moving it into third place among the 


Salesuanded Bonds banks of the world. 
nen Charles E. Mitchell, now president of 


the National City, will become chairman 
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Investment_Combany 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation, New York 



















La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 


Please send without charge or obligation, copy of 
“Iavestors’ Guide” and current list of offerings. 
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IVE-SIXTHS of Montana lies east of In mining, Montana ranks among the 
the Rockies. This area composed __ three leading copper states. Gold, silver 


r about one-eighth of the old Louisiana Ter- and coal swell the total output to a value 
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1 ma- ritory. Now the State’s industrial wealth of 80 million dollars. Oil, dairying and 
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obligation to you. 








Investment 
Trusts 


While the investment trust is recognized as a valu- 
able aid to the individual investor in simplifying 
his investment problems, the distinct differences in 
the rights of shareholders or participants in the many 
investment trusts now in existence or being formed, 
make necessary a careful analysis before choosing 


We gladly offer our services in this respect without 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


MEMBERS. New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 

















The Common Sense of Money and Investments 


Some A B C instruction by Merryle S. Rukeyser, financial editor and lecturer at 
Columbia University, who has guided over 30,000 large and small investors. 


This book answers, simply and clearly and 
completely, the many questions which most 
of us would ask if we could spend a few 
hours in frank conversation with a real 
financial expert. Any person who has money 
invested in stocks or bonds or real estate, 
any person who anticipates having money to 
invest, will do well to read it carefully at 
[eee we SS eS 
Review of Reviews Corp. R. R. 5-29 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Send me Mr. Rukeyser’s book and the Re: 
view of Reviews for the next 15 months. If I 
am pleased at the end of 5 days, I will send 
$1.00 and only $1.00 a month for 4 months 
thereafter. (Regular subscription price of 
the magazine $4 a*year.) Otherwise, I will 
return the book in 5 days and you may cancel 
my whole order. 


ee ee 


once, and to keep it as a guide always to be 
referred to as the need arises. 

Above all, it is a book of guidance, a book 
meant to teach you how to earn more money 
than you do now, to save more money than 
you do, how to keep your money from being 
filched from you, legally or illegally, how to 
make your money increase instead of diminish. 


The Review of Reviews 
Whether you’re engaged in investing, manufac- 
turing, research, retail business, or one of the 
professions, the important things that are going on 
about you bear a relation to your interests that is 
worth studying. The Review of Reviews is the 
one magazine that not only gives you all the news, 
but that interprets that news in practical terms. 
If you want to keep abreast of world problems 
and progress—subscribe to the Review of Reviews 
now while you may obtain Mr. Rukeyser’s book. 
WITH A 15 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK IS YOURS FOR ONLY A 
FEW CENTS. 
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of the combined institution—Eric P 
Swenson, chairman since 1921, retiring 
from that office but remaining as a dj 
rector. Gordon S. Rentschler, assistant 
to and protégé of Mr. Mitchell, will be. 
come the president of the bank. James 
H. Perkins, president of the Farmers. 
will continue as president of the trust 
company, and will be a director of the 
bank. Hugh Baker, vice-president of the 
National City Company, will become 
president of the investment unit. 

The Giannini interests also figured in 
an important and unusual merger ap- 
nounced late in March, a few days before 
the National City plan. Newspapers and 
the public alike were surprised when the 
announcement was made that the Bank 
of America N. A. and its investment 
subsidiary, Bancamerica, will consoli- 
date with Blair and Company, private 
bankers. In uniting a commercial bank 
and an investment house, it sets a prece- 
dent in Wall Street (and Time reminds 
us that the “merger of Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank with N. W. Harris and 
Company, both of Chicago, affords an 
extra-Manhattan precedent”). Blair and 
Company brings into this merger an in- 
vestment banking house with wide na- 
tional and international connections, and 
is remembered for its part in the organi- 
zation last January of the Petroleum 
Corporation, a $100,000,000 investment 
trust. The physical merger will take 
place following necessary legal adjust- 
ments, and if persistent rumors hold true. 
further developments may be announced. 

The Central Union Trust Company. 
with its personal trust business said to 
exceed a billion dollars, also announced 
its merger with that “bankers’ bank,” the 
Hanover National, thus forming an in- 
stitution with combined resources of over 
700,000,000. William Woodward, presi- 
dent of the Hanover National, will be 
chairman of the board, and George W. 
Davison, president of the Central Union 
Trust, will be president. 

And still another included the pro- 
pesed merger of the Chemical National 
Bank and the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company into a new institu 
tion to be known as the Chemical Bank 
and Trust Company. The combined in- 
stitution will operate under a trust com- 
pany charter and will have resources of 
about $400,000,000., 
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HE CREDIT SITUATION apparently had 
little effect upon industry and trade 
during the first quarter and well into 





April. Iron and steel and the automo- - 
bile industry have been going at record- E 
breaking speed since the first of the year. os 





and our exports surpassed every year since 
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Other great industries have chosen Baltimore for their as- 

' he sembling, manufacturing and distributing plants because 

‘ion Are of the city’s strategic location, economic advantages, and 
te unsurpassed port and terminal facilities. 
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ae Baltimore Trust Company has kept pace with the city’s 
tit Lead uN industrial expansion. Its resources are at your command 
Bank ead whether you are seeking a new banking connection, a site 
for a new plant, or a branch office location in Baltimore. 
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BOSTON NEW YORK 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE 


Detroit Stock Exchanges and the 








\ '- solicit conservative 


margin accounts based on 
purchases of stocks listed 


on the New York Stock 


resources, and experience, 
developed through forty 
years of service to traders 
and investors, are placed 
at the disposal of individ- 
uals having satisfactory 


banking sponsorship. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 


. Our facilities, 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 
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The New Insurance;Against Business Depression and Panics 


THE ROAD 


TO PLENTY 


By William T. Foster and Waddill Catchings 


A fascinating book which sets forth a new 
economic plan—a part of Hoover’s pros- 
perity program. No mere school book the- 
orizing, but a practical working plan, in 
brilliant novel form, for overcoming that 
dreaded bugaboo, periodic business depres- 
sion. If you buy or sell, or borrow, or 
loan, if you are a citizen of the U. S., this 
book is of vital interest to you AND WE 
WIIL SEND IT TO YOU FREE. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


—today’s most vivid chronicle of world 
events and problems, a real mental eye- 
opener for busy people. Business, politics, 
foreign relations, social developments, 
science, the arts, and noted personalities. 
1 year for $4 and THE ROAD TO 
PLENTY—FREE! 


Perhaps you've thought that bad times al- 
ways have to follow good times, that eco- 
nomic problems work out automatically. 
But do they? THE ROAD TO PLENTY 
offers the sure way, the safe way to per- 
manent prosperity for this country. The 
new plan for putting American business on 
a firmer footing is all told in an intensely 
interesting story. This book concerns 
YOUR FUTURE and it is important to 
read it now—FREE. 


NE SS AS NT EK eee eee 
# REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me the Review of Reviews for 1 year (12 issues) 
for which I enclose $4.00. The Road to Plenty is to 
' be sent to me at once with no additional cost. 
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1920-21. Aviation, textiles, and rayon 
have contributed record activity. (a 
loadings are above last year’s levels, and 
spring demand for goods has increased 
The petroleum industry was still handi. 
capped by over-production, but develop. 
ments in March and early April indi. 
cate favorable results through the co. 
Operation and plans set forth by leading 
oil men and the Government. 

The building industry showed a con. 
siderable decline in the first two months, 
chiefly in residential construction, and 
contracts awarded during January and 
February were approximately 14 per cent. 
below those for the same period last 
year. During March, nowever, it showed 
a 10 per cent. increase, the first since 
July, 1928. The Guaranty Trust Suwr- 
vey reported total sales of twenty-seven 
store chains in February as 25.2 per cent. 
above sales for February, 1928. 

But with it all the following comment 
in the April business survey of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of New York 
(soon to be merged with the Guaranty 
Trust Company) is worthwhile: ‘Pres- 
ent production activity in some cases 
seems to be based on what producers think 
they can sell rather than on a real urgency 
of demand. A response of this sort to 
the prosperity enjoyed in the latter part 
of 1928 is natural enough, but it is of 
such stuff that trade reactions are made.” 


Regarding Industrial Mergers 

Magnus W. Alexander, president of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, in 
a recent article in The Magazine of Busi- 
ness presented some observations that 
“tend to obviate much of the current 
discussion on anti-trust legislation and 
of the theorizing on the economic eff- 
ciency of consolidations.” He _ pointed 
out that consolidations have tended to 
advance technological progress and have 
been factors in the increase of research 
expenditures, but that the earnings of 
these enterprises still depend on the judg- 
ment and foresight of their executives. 
and that mergers provide no substitute 
for competent business management. 
They have suffered with individual cen- 
cerns in times of depression. 

In contrast with public prejudices i 
the past based upon fears of rising prices 
following elimination of competition, he 
emphasized that “what actually has re 
sulted over a period of years is jus 
the opposite. Industrial consolidations. 
through reduction of production costs, 
have tended to check the upward move- 
ment of prices induced by a changed 
currency situation. The economic gall 
from such industrial integration has un 
deniably been shared with the consumet. 

“As to the financial returns to the it- 
vestor, consolidations do not seem to dif 
fer much from individual enterprises. 
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was ‘Independence at Sixty’” 


“1 started off by diagnosing his means.” 


SIGMUND OJSERKIS, President of 
the Boardwalk National Bank, 
Atlantic City,N. J.,tells how he diag- 
nosed a doctor’s financial health. 


'D: eer is a good eye special- 
ist,” said Mr. Ojserkis, ‘but when 
it came to money matters!” ... Mr. 
Ojserkis threw up his hands expressively. 
“Somebody even tried to sell him an 
interest in banana fields in Mexico. 

ef ee came to me one day, and 
said ‘I wish to be able to retire, if I decide 
to, when I’m sixty. Can’t you prescribe 
a plan of investment for me?’ 

“I started off by diagnosing his means 
—how much he could save regularly. 
That settled, I made him buy his first 
$1,000 bond. And instead of letting him 
go out with his $1,000 bond, I made him 
sign a note for $4,000 more bonds. 

“For twelve years,” said Mr. Ojserkis 
with emphasis, “I never let that man get 
out of debt—to himself—for bonds! And 
today —twelve years later—Dr. B...... 
is worth $65,000. 

“He’s still in the prime of his career. 
He now has saving in his blood. He'll 
have $100,000 long before he’s ready to 
retire—and when he does, his $100,000 
will bring him $500 a month, almost as 
much as his practice brings him now. His 
principal, in sound, seasoned bonds, will 
never give him a moment’s worry.” 


Over 900 Bankers select Straus 
bonds for their clients as investments 
combining acknowledged safety with 
good yield. 


snustuone Se W. STRAUS & CO. 


79 Post Street 
San Francisco 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES » » » 

















Sicmunp Oyserkis, well knocon banker of Atlantic City, is a prominent figure 
in the business and civic development of this famous seaside community. 


Every banker who lives up to the high 
traditions of his profession will advise his 
clients to look for safety in investment 
before any other element. Next, he will 
advise them to diversify their holdings, 
according to their individual needs, 
among different types of high grade bonds. 

Lastly comes yield. But how- ; 
ever attractive a good yield is, i 
it should never be allowed to / 
outweigh security of both princi- —/ 
pal and interest. The average 
investor will find it too compli- 
cated a matter to determine 





INCORPORATED 


whether a class of securities meets his 
needs in all respects. He should consult 
his banker—or a high grade investment 
house—before he invests. 

As a help to all who are interested in 
studying the principles of sound invest- 
ment, S. W. Straus & Co. has prepared an 
interesting, easy-to-understand 
booklet, ‘‘How To Invest 
Money.” Every person seriously 
concerned in safeguarding his 
future should own a copy of this 
booklet. It will be sent without 
charge. Write for Booklet E-1006, 


Straus BuiLpDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd 


Chicago 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
New York 
BSTABLIS HE'D IN ik 8°32 
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IN THE VAULTS and files of this Trust 

Q, Company may still be seen many reminders of 
* that time when The Bank of North America 
\\swas the only incorporated bank in this country. 
“And on our books the oldest continuous 
banking account in America is still active. 
Upon such evidences of thorough-going service 
and mutual loyalty we solicit the Philadelphia 
banking bisiness of those who have the right 
to be-most ‘critical in their requirements. 








JOHN H. MASON, President 


Accustomed to serving America’s First 
Firms and First Families since 1781 













BANK%YNORTH AMERICA 
and TRUST G@ COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Member Federal Reserve System . . Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits More Than $12,000,000 
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The financial advertisers in The Review of Re- 





views are all members of one or more o Approved 
ficial. oo. —_ aia FINANCIAL 
Advertising 
INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of selection among financial firms, 


Real Estate Bond, Investment Trust, or Public Utility houses, which by 
their nature are not eligible for membership in the above classifications, 
are acceptable when their securities are distributed by a member house 
of the above associations, or when they are guaranteed in a manner 
acceptable to The Review of Reviews. 


Please communicate directly with these reputable firms about your individual 
investment problem, or write the Financial Editor of The Review of Reviews. 
They will be glad to serve you. 
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is a striking fact that outstanding finan. 
cial success has been achieved by cop. 
solidations in fields where there exists the 
most withering competition, as for in. 
stance, in the automobile industry, the 
tobacco industry, and the oil industry, 
Yet similar brilliant successes have been 
scored in the same fields by individual 
or independent enterprises.” 


Automobiles Abroad 


NDER “Foreign Trade” reference js 
made to the increase in automotive 
exports during the early months of this 
o ee 
year, as reported by Secretary of Com. 
merce Lamont. The peak production in 
the automobile industry and the activities 
of our manufacturers in foreign markets 
are both well known. So, the following 
table showing the rapid increase since 
1921 in exports of automobiles, parts and 
accessories is interesting: 
Parts & 
Accessories Total 
$ 40,880,000 
43,431,000 
64,317,000 
77,949,000 
95,601,000 


96,415,000 
116,232,000 





























New York adds the following comment: 
“Expansion of the American industry 
abroad has gone through several stages, 
beginning with the sale through agents, 
then by factory branches, followed by the 
building of assembly plants and now the 
construction of complete manufacturing 
facilities and the acquisition of controlling 
intere. ; in established foreign companies. 
General Motors Corporation was recently 
reported to have secured control of the 
Adam Opel Works of Russelheim, Ger- 
many, the largest motor concern in that 
country. Ford Motor Company is estab- 
lishing a chain of assembling and manu- 
facturing subsidiaries in England, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, Denmark, 
Spain, Sweden, and Finland. 

“While such moves to expand European 
sales will stimulate competition both 
among American companies abroad and 
among foreign concerns, they will doubt- 
less widen markets as well.” 

















Foreign Trade 


UR EXPANDING foreign markets and 
the efficiency of American manufac- 
turing methods were emphasized, early m 
April, by Secretary of Commerce Robert 
P. Lamont’s report on foreign trade ac: 
tivities for January and February. 
Export figures for these two months 
totaled $916,000,000, which represented 
an increase of 20 per cent. over the same 
period last year and 14 per cent. over 
January and February, 1925, the pre 
vious post-war record. According to Mr. 
Lamont, “allowing for the difference ™ 
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| Nowhere in this country, today, are new rail- 
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ails—Ships—Roads vie to provide 
for growing Southern commerce 





roads building, old lines improving, ports 
developing and good roads constructing as fast 
as in the South. 





This is eloquent testimony of the importance 
which great corporations, the federal govern= 
ment and states attach to the South’s commer= 
cial development. Lately the Shipping Board 
ranked the Southern States first in exports and 
second in imports, of the five divisions of the 





country. 


But such facts no longer excite surprise. Alert 
investors recognize the South as the great field hg | 
of opportunities; they realize that the big mar= 

ket for Southern securities is still ahead. ‘ 


Caldwell & Company, Southern investment 
bankers, long have studied the South and Zs 
sponsored sound Southern securities. “Shares in a : 7 























the South” is a Southern investment trust, the —, 
securities of which are suggested to individuals ~— ) 
and institutions. Write for details. a 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 420 Union Street 


bg We Bank on the South &  b 


Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 
Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 
Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 
Memphis . Houston . Dallas 
Chattanooga . New Orleans 
Birmingham ~- Jacksonville 


I@ Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc. 
150 Broadway, New York 
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New York 
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lt 
POSSIBLE SERVICE, is the corner stone of the 
policy of Commonwealth Edison Company*— 
the central station serving Chicago. Hereon has 
been built one of the foremost electric supply 
companies of the world. Its total electric output 


during 1928 was over 4% of the electric ener 
feb SY 
produced in the United States! 


We distribute the securities of this company and 
other companies operating in 30 states. Send for 
list of security offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UvTiILiry SECURITIES ComPaANy 


Indianapolis 


*Capital Stock Listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange 
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RIESY 


TO THE PUBLIC, AND THE BEST 


230 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 


Richmond 
Milwaukee 


St. Louis 
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Louisville 
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YOU 


FREE 
ORDER TODAY ==> 





THIS COUPON 
WILL BRING 





THIS SPECIAL COUPON will bring you 64 fiction master- 
pieces—the Prize Stories chosen by the O. Henry Memorial 
Committee of the Society of Arts and Sciences from all the 
great magazines of America during the past four years—the 
cream of all the short stories most worth reading, the selected 
best from our greatest writers. Each year one volume appears 
—now we have printed the last 4 years in 8 handy, paper-back 
volumes. All these ARE FREE and with them will come the 
first of 18 issues of 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


—today’s most vivid chronicle of world events and problems, 
a real mental eyeopener for busy people. Business, politics, 
foreign relations, social developments, science, the arts, and 
noted personalities. 18 months for $6, and the Prize Stories 
FREE! 10 days’ Free Examination. 


Review of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Send me the Free 8-volume get of Prize Stories and the Review of Reviews for 18 

months. ($4 a year.) If I am pleased with them I will send $2 within 10 days and $2 
| a month for only 2 months. Otherwise, I will return the books in 10 days at your 

expense and completely cancel my order. 
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prices, these are record figures by a larg 
margin. The first two months of the 
year usually represent considerably les; 
than one-sixth of the total exports for the 
entire year, and if ensuing months show 
similar gains the total for 1929 might ap. 
proach or even exceed $6,000,000,000, as 
against $5,128,000,000 in 1928.” 

This increase was due primarily to 
exports of finished manufactures, of which 
automobiles, trucks, and other automotive 
products showed the greatest gain. Auto- 
motive exports alone totaled $105,400,000 
for the two months, or at the rate of 
more than $650,000,000 annually as com- 
pared with $500,000,000 in 1928. Ma. 
chinery, advanced iron and steel products, 
and heavy steel mill products also showed 
substantial increases. 

A few commodities outside of the fin- 
ished manufactures added heavy gains to 
the total, chief among these being com 
exports, which were nearly four times 
greater in value than during the same 
period last year, and apple exports, which 
were three times greater. Petroleum 
products and copper were the only major 
export commodities which have shown 
material price increases over a year ago. 

Imports for January and February in- 
creased 7 per cent. over the same period 
last year, totaling $738,000,000, as com- 
pared with $689,000,000 a year ago. This 
was the largest since 1920, with the ex- 
ception of 1926, which resulted from 
abnormal inflation of rubber prices. “The 
gain over 1928,” according to Mr. La- 
mont, “would have been considerably 
greater but for a further decline in the 
price of this same commodity, which in 
the face of an increase in quantity pur- 
chased showed a decrease of over $10- 
000,000, or about one-fifth in value of 
imports.” 

Other commodities showing increases 
over 1928 included wool, copper, raw silk. 
furs, tin, oil seeds and oil, gains being in 
quantities rather than in prices. 







Insurance 

















| dgoreate PACE with the high levels in 
other lines of business, the volume of 
life insurance sales continued to increase 
with the turn of the year. Last February 
was the highest on record for that month, 
fifty-six companies reporting an increase. 
The volume .of $774,573,000 represented 
a 5 per cent. increase over February. 
1928, and a 10 per cent. increase over 
the same month two years ago. Ordi- 
narily, life insurance sales fall off during 
the first two months of the year. 

And, in line with the active public in- 
terest in life insurance finance, the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of the 
U. S., headquartered in Chicago, an- 
nounced in March plans for offering 4 
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: Real Profits From Bonds 


om- 
This 
ex: When money is put to work in Frequently exchanges are possi- 


si the various industries of our ble, due to market conditions, 
country, the investor should see —_ by which the investor can safely 
that its earning power grows as __ increase his total yield, and im- 
dn time goes on. This requires con- prove his investment position. 
10, stant supervision of investments. | Often times there is a cash profit 


- in the transaction. 
The successful investor of today, crits 


- while no less conservative than Our Department of Economics 
ia his predecessor, realizes that and Surveys is well equipped for 
bonds can bring a real profit— _ periodical checking of holdings, 
with a careful and expert check- — and offers its facilities for that 
ing of his list from time to time. _ service, without obligation. 


If desired, a survey of any given industry 


or company will be supplied on request. 


: AC.ALLYN“» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
67 W. Monroe St. 30 Broad St; 30 Federal St. Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 
Na- MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


the 415 So. 2nd Ave. 418 Olive St. Dime Bank Bldg. 405 Montgomery St. 
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National Union 
Mortgage Bonds 


For Those Who Demand 
Assured Safety 


NE OF THE outstanding features of 
7 National Union Mortgage Bonds is the fact 
that these bonds are suitable for practically any 
investor who has a few thousand dollars to in- 
vest as well as for the financial institution that 
is seeking safe, productive employment for 
part of its funds. 


Safety is assured by the rigid requirements 
which must be met in creating these bonds and 
by the protection of one of the four following 
Surety Companies which irrevocably guarantees 
both the principal and interest of the under- 
lying mortgages or bonds: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


Baltimore 


National Surety Co. 
New York 


Booklets on Request 
NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE CO. 


Baltimore - - Maryland 


MackKuBIN, GooDRICH & Co. 
Fiscal Agents Established 1899 
111 E. Redwood Street Baltimore, Maryland 


Would You Turn Down 9 
$50.00 a Month ¢ 


Of course you wouldn’t, but you simply did not know that you could make that and more each 
month, selling subscriptions for the Review of Reviews and Golden Book—just in your Spare Time. 


IT’S EASY TO SELL THEM 


Discriminating people welcome a fiction magazine that stands head and shouldérs above the rest. 


They'll want 
THE GOLDEN BOOK 


Wide-awake people want a good reliable current events magazine to supplement the daily news- 


paper. They'll take the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Whether you are business man or woman, housewife or student, and have spare time you would 
like to put to use, we want to hear from you. 














Review of Reviews Corporation, Desk R-7 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: 
I want that extra income cach month. Please send particulars. 
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stock issue to its 130,000 policyholders 
employees, and agents in forty-one states 
The issue is being handled by P. W 
Chapman and Company and associate J 
and the bankers have agreed to under. § 
write any part of the stock that may re. BF 
main after the original subscriptions ar 
filed. There is no new company financing 
in connection with the offering, “which 
marks a significant departure from older 
methods of life insurance stock distriby. 
tion inasmuch as seldom, if ever, have 
policyholders and agents been given the 
opportunity to become substantial own. 
ers of their company.” The National Life 
of the U. S. is one of the Big Ten amon F&F 
life insurance stock companies, and js 
said to be the largest and oldest in Illinois, 
Robert D. Lay is its president. 


Investment Trusts 


Seas CLEVELAND TrRusT Company has 
prepared an interesting chart, repro- 
duced below, showing investment-trust 
stock prices compared with utilities, in- 
dustrials, and rails. Weekly prices for 
eight leading investment trusts were 
pieced together for 1928 and the first 
two months of 1929, and the averages 
were combined into monthly figures rep- 
resented by the heavy black line. 
Quoting the Cleveland Trust Bu/letin, 
“in order to afford a fair basis of com- 
parison the courses of four groups oi 
stock prices are shown since the begin- 
ning of last year on the basis that the 
prices of January, 1928, are taken in 
each case as being equal to 100. The 
cotted line shows on that basis the price 
changes of thirty-five public utility 
stocks as compiled by the Standard Sta- 
tistics Company. The increase in the 
thirteen months amounted to 56 per cent. 
“The dashed line shows that the index 
of 322 industrial issues, as computed by 
the same company, advanced 40 per 





INVESTMENT TRUST, STOCK PRICES | 
COMPARED WITH OTHER PRICES 
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in tk | PUTTING THE WoRLD ON WHEELS 
‘r cent. 
> index ‘a 
ted The Motor Car... . basis of suburban growth . . integral 
10 per link in all modern transportation... . modernizing factor 
” life and labor. 
— of farm life and | 
ad eae : d Through common stock investments the 
‘ : 1893 Michigan engineers gave the skeptical worl a public participates in the growth of 
' “horseless carriage” the possibilities of which were little American industry. Careful study and 
aT dreamed. In 1928—thirty-six years later—the sale of more long association with many types of 
than 4,700,000 passenger cars and trucks by American financing place Keane, Highie & Co., 
a88 manufacturers tells a vivid story of transportation revolu- in a position to render expert counsel 
V tionized by this invention. both to industry requiring new capital 
( oT and to those seeking sound investments 
e The 1928 production is valued at nearly $4,000,000,000.00 in securities of toe Middle West. 
“Lh of which Michigan manufacturers contributed more than 
85 per cent or approximately $3,400,000,000.00. 
© 
! KEANE, HIGBIE & CoO. 








oo 535 Griswold Street ~ Detroit, Michigan 
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A Yield 
Above The Average 
with 


GUARANTEED 
SECURITY 


— BONDS 


are for the investor who wants an 
above-the-average income, with the 
utmost protection of principal, 
with complete freedom from both- 
er and worry. 


Behind each $100 you invest in 
Security Bonds are first mort- 
gages on more than $250 of com- 
pleted, fee simple real estate. 


Behind your investment, also, 
stands the Security Bond & Mort- 
gage Company, with resources of 
more than $6,500,000. 


And behind each mortgage is 
the irrevocable guarantee of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, with 
resources of more than $46,000,- 
000, that principal and interest 
will be paid in full. 

Security Bonds now are offered 
to yield 6%, and they provide in 
‘addition for refunds of your State, 
County and Municipal taxes that 
make the gross yield somewhat 
higher. 


They are available in $100, 
$500 and $1,000 denominations, to 
mature in 2, 3, 4 or 5 years. Write 
for further information today. 


Ask for booklet No. 14 


SECURITY 
BONDS 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., Fiscal Agents’ 
102 ST. PAUL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
‘Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Washington, D.C. Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Wilmi: Del. Richmond, Va. Charleston, W. Va. 
HARRISON, SMITH & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—New York, N.Y. 
REINHOLDT & CO. 


7 St. Louis, Mo. 
‘JAMES C. WILLSON & CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 


RUFUS E. LEE & CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 
-WOOLFOLK, WATERS &.CO. 


New Orleans, La. 
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cent., while the lowest line indicates that 
the advance of thirty-three rail stocks 
was only 13 per cent. The average 
of these three percentages of advance 
during this period would be thirty-six, 
and that happens to be just the amount 
of the advance of the eight investment 
trust stocks.” 

It is emphasized that the evidence is 
not yet sufficient to permit important de- 
ductions, and the chart as reproduced 
does not include the market activities 
during the recent troublous period caused 
by the credit situation. However, for 
the period covered, in a rising market. 
when investment trusts have been in- 
creasing in popularity, it was pointed out 
that the prices varied about as the aver- 
“They have 


| shared in the declines as well as the ad- 
| vances, and as a group they have shown 





neither notable stability nor marked lack 
of it. Individually the eight investment 
trust stocks have shown a marked diver- 
sity of movement. Two of them had al- 
most no price change for the period; one 
lost about 14 per cent.; three advanced 
about 25 per cent.; one has gone up 
more than 60 per cent., and one advanced 
216 per cent.” 


Electrification 


N VIEW OF the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 

$100,000,000 electrification program 
for the East, and of General Atterbury’s 
recent statement before the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce that electrifica- 
tion will not supplant steam, but will 
supplement it in densely populated and 
rapidly growing communities, here are 
some interesting figures regarding the II- 
linois Central’s experience in Chicago. 
They are from the Chicago Tribune: 

“During 1928 the Illinois Central 
earned on its suburban service more than 
$1,000,000 after paying operating ex- 
penses and taxes, but not interest on in- 
vestment. The service was electrified in 
1926 at a cost of $30,000,000, so that 
the 1928 return on the investment 
amounted to more than 3 per cent. That, 
however, does not completely describe the 
success of electrification to the company, 
for, from 1921 to 1925, while the I. C. 
commuters were riding behind jerky 
steam engines, the railroad handled its 
suburban traffic at a loss of $5,000,000. 
A $30,000,000 investment changing a loss 
of $5,000,000 to a gain of $1,000,000 pro- 
duced 20 per cent. profit in the third 
year, with an assurance of a far higher 
return in a short time.” 

Moreover, it is pointed out that the 
projected passenger traffic for 1930 was 
reached in 1928, and there was an in- 
crease of 60.5 per cent. in 1928 over 
the annual average from 1921 to 1925. 


YOU 


and your 


=> BROKER 


—clearunderstanding of what is 
expected of both is the basis of 
successful market operation. 
Even seasoned traders will find 
much valuable information in 
the handy pamphlet “How to 
Avoid LossThrough Knowledge 
of Brokerage HouseTechnique” 
recently compiled by the lead- 
ing publication in the financial 
field. Mailed anywhere upon re- 
ceipt of 10c. Address Dept.(-238, 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
42 Broadway New York City 
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A Substantial 


Advantage 


Tt is an advantage to the investor that the 
securities we offer are in our immediate vicit: 
ity where we can watch them personally. We 
are in constant touch with the properties that 
secure our 


a” 


Gold Bonds 
$500 $1000 


with conditions atl 


$100 


Thorough 
values in this great center of population & 
ables us to analyze intelligently every elemei! 
pertaining to the safety of these bonds. 


W.D. COMER & C0. 


Established 1889 


BONDS and MORTGAGES 
1222 Second Ave. SEATTLE, Washingt 


— 


familiarity 











Ww. D. Comer & Co. 

1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Washington 

Please send without obligation or personal solicitation 
information about 614% First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


NOM. ... .ccccrccccccccccccccccccccccsescccsecse! 








64° FIRST MORTGAG 


AGATOSS. oo ccccccccccccccccccceccceseccososcccest! ! 
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e Starrett Corporation 


affords investors a means of participating 
in the profits of a complete organization 


HE name of Starrett is one of the most prominent in 
the building industry. It has been identified with 


tage more than a billion dollars of construction during the last 
eel quarter-century. The Starrett brothers have probably 
ay a built more skyscrapers than any other group of men 
es in the United States. 
GAG Starrett, however, is more than a builder. The Starrett 
Corporation, through its subsidiaries, comprises a complete 
organization for the construction, financing, management, 
$1000 operation and ownership of buildings. It embraces every 
tions phase of real estate and building activity. 
“ The securities of The Starrett Corporation afford in- 
- CO. vestors a means of participating in the profits of a complete, 
m nationally known organization—a leader in its field. 
ashing Descriptive circulars will be sent upon request. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Sireet, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
225 South 15th Street 30 Federal Street 231 South La Salle Street 650 South Spring Street Baker Building 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 
Buhl Building 425 East Water Street Liberty Central Building Russ Building 1 Royal Exchange Ave. 
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Secretaries of Efficiency 


NE OF PRESIDENT Hoover’s first 

official acts was characteristic. 

He did what he is expected to 

do with the whole executive 
branch of the Government—made himself 
more efficient. This was accomplished by 
appointing three secretaries to his per- 
sonal staff. Other Presidents have had 
one secretary to cope with multitudinous 
tasks, not the least of which was to 
stand as a buffer between his chief and 
the exacting world. Congress, by re- 
quest, made President Hoover’s innova- 
tion possible by authorizing two addi- 
tional aides to the President. Each of 
the three receives an official salary of 
$10,000 a year. 

Mr. Hoover has conceived it his duty 
to save his. energy as much as possible 
in the routine of his office, in order to 
address himself more fully to important 
matters of policy. For any Presi- 


Two years later they were thrown to- 
gether again in arranging the Govern- 
ment exhibit at the Philadelphia Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition; and since that 
time Mr. Akerson has been constantly at 
Mr. Hoover’s side as his assistant. They 
worked together in the Mississippi flood 
relief, during the pre-convention cam- 
paign, when Mr. Akerson’s abilities as a 
newspaper man were invaluable to his 
chief, and during Mr. Hoover’s tour of 
South America. 

Mr. Akerson was born in Minnesota 
forty years ago. He worked on his 
uncle’s farm, then became ambitious to 
go to Harvard. Lacking the credits nec- 
essary, he took courses at Allegheny Col- 
lege, where he paid his tuition by becom- 
ing organist in a Catholic church. He 
is a Presbyterian. He was graduated at 
Harvard in 1912, went to work as a re- 





dent to protect himself from pub- 
lic demands, he must withdraw al- 
most wholly from contact with the 
world; and this at a time when he 
should have close access to the 
changing currents of opinion of the 
country. Mr. Hoover has solved 
his problem by extending his own 
personality through three executive 
assistants, and at the same time 
opening up channels through which 
to obtain information and direct 
action. In effect, Mr. Hoover is 
the brain, his secretaries the hands, 
of his official personality. 

In naming George Akerson to be 
his secretary, Mr. Hoover chose not 
only a tried lieutenant, but also a 
friend. The two men met in the 
presidential campaign of 1924, when 
Mr. Akerson was a member of the 
advisory committee of the Republi- 
can National Committee. At that 
time he also was Washington cor- 
respondent for the Minneapolis 
Tribune. In addition to helping 
stem the LaFollette tide in the farm 
states in that election, and bring 





porter for the Tribune and was sent to} 
Washington, where his big assignment wa 
reporting the Arms Conference. 

He is a tall, heavily built man, some. 
what of the same stature as Mr. Hoover | 
A tireless worker, he has been termed 
the “human dynamo.” His chief tak 
will be meeting the world for Mr. Hoover, 
for which by reason of his jovial tem. ¥ 
perament he is admirably fitted. He like. 
wise will interpret the President, par § 
ticularly to newspaper men, for it is said 
that Mr. Hoover has no “bump of pub- 
licity” whatever. 

Mr. Akerson is married and has three 
children, all boys. His wife is a Wel 
lesley graduate. 


HE PRESIDENT’S second confidential 

secretary is Lawrence Richey, a Phila- 
delphian. His association with Mr. 
Hoover dates back fifteen years, 
when at the beginning of the World 
War he was drafted as the aide of 
the United States Food Adminis- 
trator. He has remained, giving 
highly valued service to Mr. Hoover 
during the latter’s years as Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Mr. Richey is a former secret 
service agent. The story is told 
that when he was a boy of four- 
teen he threw a baseball through a 
window of a house on the outskirts 
of Philadelphia, climbed after it 
and obtained evidence against a 
band of counterfeiters. After he 
became of age he was made a Fed- 
eral agent. Mr. Richey was one of 
the picked men stationed at Oyster 
Bay at Roosevelt’s summer White 
House, and is said to have become 
a favorite guard of the Colonel. 
He resigned from the service to g0 
with Mr. Hoover. He is in his 
early forties. 

In addition to his secretarial dv- 
ties at the White House, Mr. Richey 
will be entrusted with liaison and 
personal contact duties for the 








its strength to the Coolidge-Dawes 

ticket, Mr. Akerson won the warm - 

friendship of the future President. 
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© Henry Miller 


THE PRESIDENT’S THREE SECRETARIES 


George Akerson is at the left, Lawrence Richey in the center, 


and Walter H. Newton at the right. 


President. He also will serve 4 
a personal bodyguard. As one ot 
the group including Secretary Wil 
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ugh a : Today the seal of the General Surety Company upon a bond shows that 
skirts . prompt payment of interest and principal are absolutely guaranteed. 
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nade to Manage 


» « ean item which does 
not show under Assets. 


HERE is a tangible factor which decides the in- 

trinsic worth of securities, never itemized in bal- 
ance sheets. This factor is the capacity of a company’s 
management, 


A business must have a product or service which can be 
sold profitably, and sufficient’ working capital. Given 
these, management is then the factor which decides its 
measure of success. 


For thirty years this organization has concerned itself 
chiefly with the capacity of management when considering 

the financing of corporations. To companies with cap- 

able management capital has been provided for extend- 

ing their activities and for increasing their earning power. 

The soundness and potential possibilities of securities is- 

sued to provide such capital depend directly upon the 

ability of a company’s management. 





Suggested for current investment are four stocks of 
sound, growing and well-managed companies. Descrip- 
tions may be had by requesting Investment List 585. 





George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 
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A Golden Deed 


If you know any blind man or woman of intelligence 
who is not getting a square deal in the great, unequal strug- 
gle for existence, and who needs to be shown a way to earn 
a comfortable income, tell that person of The Braille 
Division of The Review of Reviews. This will be Your 
Golden Deed, and your blind friend will benefit. 


The Braille Division 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send information regarding profitable work for the blind. 
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bur, Secretary Hyde, Justice Stone, and 
Joel T. Boone, the White House physi- 
cian, he has become a member of the 
“medicine ball cabinet” which daily exer- 
cises with Mr. Hoover in the grounds, 
Mr. Richey also will be a companion 
when the President lays aside the cares 
of office and goes fishing in the Maryland 
or Virginia streams. It was he who pur- 
chased, as his own investment, the Catoc- 
tin Manor estate at Catoctin, Md., which 
comprises 1,500 acres and has four miles 
of excellent fishing waters. 





ESS PERSONAL in his relations with the 
President, but among his more impor- 
tant advisers, will be Walter H. Newton, 
who is resigning from Congress to be- 
come Mr. Hoover’s executive secretary. 
He will be the link between the White 
House and the various bureaus of the 
Government for which the chief execu- 


| tive is directly responsible, and his par- 





ticular duties are made apparent in later 
paragraphs. 

That Mr. Newton should yield his 
elective office, in which he has been for 
ten years, is not hard to understand when 
it is realized that the bureaus, lying out- 
side the ten departments, for which he 
will be responsible, represent an annual 
expenditure of more than $600,000,000. 

Mr. Newton was first elected a Repre- 
sentative from Minnesota in 1919. He 
is a Republican, and has been for some 
years director of the Speaker’s Bureau of 
the National Committee. He was with 
the Hoover command before and after 
the Kansas City convention, and was an 
important cog in the mid-Western ma- 
chine. His appointment by Mr. Hoover 
came as a surprise to Washington. He 
had been mentioned for the Cabinet, and 
also for a place in the judiciary, but it 
had not been known that he was slated 
for a personal berth. Mr. Newton, dur- 
ing the more than seven years that Mr. 
Hoover was Secretary of Commerce, was 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the House, and took part 
in framing legislation that touched Mr. 


| Hoover’s province. This contact between 


the two men led to a close friendship. 

The choice of Mr. Newton is regarded 
as Mr. Hoover’s first step to reorganize 
the independent departments of the Gov- 
ernment. The new secretary is to under- 
take special tasks for the President, the 
first of which will be to codperate with 
the members of the Cabinet in the study 
and development of a reorganization plan. 
It is Mr. Hoover’s determination that 
the departments for which he is respon- 
sible shall be more closely supervised in 
the future. That task will be Mr. 
Newton’s. 

Among these agencies are the follow- 
ing: Commission of Fine Arts; Director 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks of 
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80°% Growth in Customers 


In 1920 the properties now in the Associated 
System had 352,725 customers. ‘Today there are 
over 635,000 customers. This is the normal growth 
of the same properties over the entire period. 


The steadiness of this growth (see chart) from 
year to year, including 1921 with its unusual busi- 
ness depression, indicates the remarkable stability 
of a diversified gas and electric system. 


Write for our 16-page booklet “R” 
on the Class A Stock 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
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The financial advertisers in The Review of Re- A qd. 
views are all members of one or more of the Pprove ] 


following organizations : j} FINANCIAL 
Advertising 





INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE © AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of selection among financial firms. 


Real Estate Bond, Investment Trust, or Public Utility houses, which by 
their nature are not eligible for membership in the above classifications, 
are acceptable when their securities are distributed by a member house 
of the above associations, or when they are guaranteed in a manner 
acceptable to The Review of Reviews. 


Please communicate directly with these reputable firms about your individual 
investment problem, or write the Financial Editor of The Review of Reviews. 
They will be glad to serve you. 
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the National Capital; Employees’ Conf 
pensation Commission; Federal Narcotic} 
Control Board; Emergency Fleet Corpor, 








| tion; General Accounting Office; Ge. 
| graphic Board; National Advisory Con.f) 
| mittee for Aeronautics; Shipping Board 


Smithsonian Institution; National Mp 


| seum; Veterans’ Bureau; Astrophysicif 
| Observatory; National Gallery of An 
| and International Catalogue of Scientiic f 


Literature. There are others! 

Mr. Newton is a lawyer, and former 
a county prosecutor in Minnesota. 
was born in Minneapolis, the home ciy— 
of Mr. Akerson. Mr. Newton is forty. i 
eight, married, and has three children, [ 


Our New 
Secretary of State 


HE RIDES HORSEBACK. Well  inwe 


middle life he rode to hounds. ke F 
shoots quail and duck today, and in th 
past he shot big game. He camps ani 
fishes. He is fond of most sports. Bu 
the time he devotes to sport is all out-& 
doors. When he stops playing, his inter. 
est goes back to politics, foreign affairs 
or something of a public nature. Th & 
time and attention usuaily given the ‘ifs 
and ‘ands’ and ‘has beens’ of sport he & 
devotes to subjects that interest hin F 
more.” Q 

This is Henry Lewis Stimson, Secretary 
of State, as described by Arthur W. Page. & 
Mr. Page, formerly editor of World’ 
Work, a summer neighbor of Mr. Stin- & 
son’s in Huntington, Long Island, writes: 
character sketch of him in Current His- 
tory. 

Mr. Kellogg’s successor in the State 
Department, says Mr. Page, shows his 
training as a trial lawyer. “He scrutinizes 
every angle of a problem, questions every 
fact. He refuses to be hurried in makin; 
up his mind. The building of a policy in 
his mind is a very painstaking task.” By 
this method, Mr. Page declares, Mr. Stin- 
son solved the Nicaraguan problem, whet 
President Coolidge sent him there in 192/ 
to see if he could stop the revolution. 

Mr. Page draws a parallel between Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Stimson. “There his 
rarely in our history been a combination 
of President and Secretary of State a 
well informed on foreign affairs as Hoover 
and Stimson. Hoover has been all ovet 
the world, and dealt with the problems 
and personalities of half the countries i! 
it. Stimson has come to grips with the 
realities in South America, Central Amer- 
ica, the Far East, and his studies, travels, 
and acquaintanceship in Europe give him 
a familiarity with the problems and 
peoples there.” 

It is not the first time that Mr. Stimsot 
has been in the Cabinet; under President 
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MAIN STREET TODAY 








se WIDESPREAD distribution of 
electric power has played a large 
part in the marked change which has 


occurred in the small town’s economic 
status. The old inequality of industrial 
opportunity has been corrected. The 
power supply, and therefore the pro- 
ductive ability, of the small town has 
been raised to a level equal to that of 
the metropolis. 

Nor are the benefits of this tendency 
confined to the small town. It is of 
obvious advantage to the nation as a 
whole to carry on its manufacturing at 
the points where it can be done most 
economically, and to have its industrial 
activity distributed evenly over its land, 
instead of congestion at one place and 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 


sparseness at another. This was not 
feasible when both power supply and 
transportation were so distributed as to 
confine industrial activity to relatively 
few points. But with power available 
at any point, and with a similar dif- 
fusion of transportation facilities, the 
excessive movement of goods and con- 
centration of people can be considerably 
reduced. 

Industry, recognizing in this change 
the answer to its own problems, is 
making the small town the scene of 
a new economic growth. There is new 
activity and new ambition along Main 
Street as the small communities grow 
constantly more important in America’s 


economic scheme. 
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33 BROADWAY 


Whitehall 0460 


THIS BOOKLET 
—describes POOR’S REGISTER, which lists the names, 


addresses and business affiliations of 70,000 directors 
of American business; 


—gives many actual examples showing how these facts 
have proven invaluable in sales, credit and analytical 


—shows how to make PERSONNEL INFORMA- 
TION pay profits in your business. 
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Your surplus capital, invested in Fidelity 
6% First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
pays dividends two ways—semi-an- 
nually, in the form of interest cou- 

’ pons and daily, in peace of mind. 


Money invested less safely is 
often “uneasy money” and 
yields a return that does not 
begin to compensate for the 
mental strain it causes. 


Mail Fidelity Bonds are conserva- 

tive First Mortgages on new, 
Coupon “Sy Bpaeo ot bom 
fi or latest a pate 
offerin gs a for latest 


Fu ELITY 


» 
J.U. MENTEER. President 
653 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
1173 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
363 Colorado Nat’l Bank Bidg., Denver 


(6 As - Money 


not Uneasy Money 





MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST BRANCH 





Fidelity Bond and Mortgage Co. 
Send me, without obligation, list of 
your latest issues. Also, your book- 
let, ‘The House Behind the Bonds.” 
Name 


Address 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS 


A nation-wide service from the largest 
Press Clipping organization in the world. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


MAIN OFFICE, 431 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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possesses—in its Field Museum of 
Natural History—one of the four 
or five leading scientific museums 
of the world. With its monu- 
mental building modeled after a 
famous Greek temple, its collected 
treasures represent an investment of 
over $50,000,000— now priceless, 
because virtually irreplaceable. 
Edison Service supplies electric 
requirements. 


Commonwealth EdisonC 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
158 consecutive divi to its stockholders. 
Send for Year Book. Stock is listed on 


The Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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Taft he was Secretary of War. He 
had graduated from Yale, and taken an 
M.A. and attended law school at Harvard. 
Admitted to the bar in 1891, he became a 
member of the firm of Root & Clarke two 
years later. In 1893 he married Mabel 
Wellington White, of New Haven. After 
some years at the bar, he became United 
States Attorney for the Southern District 
of New York, and in 1910 he was candi- 
date for Governor of New York. 

Then came his service as Secretary of 
War. During the World War he served 
overseas as a colonel of artillery. He is 
still known as “Colonel,” says Mr. Page, 
but is actually ’a Brigadier General in the 
Reserve Corps. After his successful mis- 
sion to Nicaragua, he was sent, in 1928, 
to the Philippines as Governor-General. 

For his record there it is enlightening to 
read what a Filipino, Maximo M. Kalaw 
(Dean and Professor of Political Science 
in the University of the Philippines), has 
to say in Foreign Affairs. Mr. Stimson 
had been preceded there by Governor- 
General Harrison, writes Dean Kalaw, 
whose policy, if at times mistaken, was 
liberal; and by Governor-General Leonard 
Wood, who introduced a stricter régime 
which, though efficient, led ultimately “to 
a condition of virtual non-codperation.” 

In his inaugural address Mr. Stimson 
passed by the question of Philippine in- 
dependence, emphasizing instead the duty 
of administration and natives to codperate 
toward developing the country along eco- 
nomic lines. He reéstablished party gov- 
ernment, which had lapsed under General 
Wood, by appointing ‘‘a cabinet composed 
of men possessing the confidence of the 
party which had triumphed at the last 
election.” A council of state, including 
the majority floor leaders of both houses 
of the Legislature, was also set up. Then 
he set himself to economic development, 
opposing discrimination against native 
products by the United States, advocating 
a budget system, and seeking legislation 
which would attract capital to the islands. 

“The leaders pledged themselves to co- 
dperate,” comments Dean Kalaw, “and 
have actually been coéperating enthusi- 
astically.” 

It was on March 28 that Mr. Stimson 
took the oath of office as Secretary of 
State. 

“There is perhaps one other place in 
which he is more at home than in the 
public service,” concludes Mr. Page's 
sketch. “That is in the West Hills on 
Long Island where he lives in the sum- 
mer . . . Although he was born in New 
York City, it is in the West Hills that he 
is most at home, leading a simple outdoor 
life. He knows the farmers in the neigh- 
borhood, goes to church in the little vil- 
lage of Melville, and every fall holds an 
old-fashioned gala-day on his place for all 
the neighborhood.” 
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Men and Women 


A. Poet in Spite 
of Himself 








A MAN WHO ATTAINS national fame for | 


his poetry by the time he is twenty- 
cne, and who then at that age renounces 
literature entirely, is remarkable. He is 
even more remarkable if, twenty-five 
years later, he takes his place among the 
leaders of his country’s literary men by 
publishing a single poem. But this is 
enly part of the story of Paul Valéry, as 
recently recounted in the Revue de Paris 
by his friend and fellow-writer, Valéry 
Larbaud. 

Paul Valéry was born in 1871 at Cette. 
on the Mediterranean Coast of France 
about one hundred and fifty miles west 
of Marseilles, of a French father and 
an Italian mother. He studied law at the 
Lycée of Montpellier, and there wrote 
the poetry which won his early fame. 
At that time he was much under the in- 
fluence of the Symbolists, and received 
much encouragement. But in 1892 he 
concluded definitely that he did not want 
a conventional literary career. He 
wanted, says Larbaud, something more: 

“He found in Leonardo da_ Vinci, 
whose manuscripts he had read, ‘a type 
foreshadowing the organization or civili- 
zation of the possibilities of the mind.’ 
Among all the artists whose ideal is to 
create (or, as they say at present, to 
work), his ideal was, and always has 
been, to understand.” 

Between 1892 and 1899 Valéry wrote 
several important but unpublished essays 
which have since seen the light of day in 
“Variety” and “Dialogues.” Then for 
more than ten years he wrote nothing at 
all. For three years he was an under- 
secretary in the Ministry of War, and 
after that wrote for the Agence Havas, 
2 European news service corresponding 
roughly to the Associated Press. Then in 
1913, André Gide asked him to collect 
and edit his earlier poems for publication 
by the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. He 
conceived the idea of writing one more 
short verse which would be, essentially, 
his farewell to poetry. This was La 
Jeune Parque, and he spent four years 
cn it, during which time it grew into a 
composition of some length. As soon as 
it was published, he was hailed as a new 
genius of French letters, and his reputa- 
tion has grown steadily with the publi- 
cation of Dialogues, Variety, and other 
essays. He is preéminently a critic of 
life for the sake of art. That is, he 
criticizes from the point of view of an 
ideal, cultural existence. 

Two years ago, he was elected to fill 
the chair which had been occupied by 
Anatole France in the French Academy 
—a somewhat ironic honor, since he had 
hever been one of France’s admirers. 
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No. 5 of a series of Advertise- 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 

















Towns Grow... 


HEN the water mains go 
in, permanent and indestructible, 
an enduring basis is laid for 
lasting community expansion... 


In 1928 the water works pro- 
perties of American Water 
Works and Electric Company in 
scores of towns all over the coun- 
try laid down two hundred and 
fifty miles of water pipes for the 
supply of constantly growing 
communities. 

By furnishing capital for this 
steady expansion the securities of 
the American Water Works and 
Electric Company share in the 
permanent growth of our 
country. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS» LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





50 Broad Street, New York 


eYnformation about this Company, or 
any of its subsidiaries, will be furnish- 








ed on request. Write for Booklet K-9. 
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Canals, Tunnels, Inland Seas 


S THE WORLD moves on, man’s imag’- 
nation keeps in the vanguard, 
spying out the land to make 
progress more secure or easier 

of accomplishment. Certain of his un- 
dertakings in remolding the earth to his 
needs, such as the Suez and the Panama 
canals, have already, or will in the future, 
alter the course of history. Others are in 
preparation. 

The proposal of more immediate im- 
port to the Western Hemisphere is that 
for building the Nicaraguan Canal. Three 
others, now under consideration abroad, 
eventually will concern the Americas vi- 
tally also. England is studying the project 
of linking her shores with France; Spain 
is contemplating a similar connection with 
Africa; and France dreams of watering 
the great Sahara wastes so that life there 
may flourish again. When these plans are 
realized, as now appears probable, the 
effects of all, or any one of them, upon the 
world are incalculable. 


the Nicaragua location over the Panama 
route and two others possible. At that 
time, when the need of the United States 
for the canal was growing paramount, 
negotiations with Nicaragua for a treaty 
to allow the construction were balked by 
Zelaya, a power in the Caribbean region. 
Interest was deflected to Panama by the 
offer to this country of rights held there 
by the Panama Company, the French con- 
cern that had been defeated in building 
the canal by climate and financial difficul- 
ties. The offer was accepted, and the canal 
built after the historic maneuver of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The other scheme was not 
abandoned, however, and in 1914 Bryan 
concluded a treaty, for a consideration 
of $3,000,000, with the new régime in 
Nicaragua. It gave this country sole pro- 
prietary right to build a canal there. 

The Nicaragua route is shorter, for the 
American coast-to-coast shipper, by some 
600 miles than the Panama Canal; the 


cost is estimated at $160,000,000 against 
$370,000,000; the climate is better; and 
the problems of construction are in- 
measurably simpler. It is nearer ou 
borders, saving about three days’ sailing 
time between New York and San Fran- 
cisco. In addition, the water requirement 
for operating a lock-canal is solved by 
the Great Lake of Nicaragua, which is 
120 miles long and about forty wide. It 
comes within eighteen miles of the Pacific 
Ocean, and is connected with the Atlantic 
by the navigable San Juan River, which 
is 110 miles long. 

Politically it is a vexed question. Our 
Central American neighbors view the 
plan with disfavor and some alarm. The 
chief objection is that the treaty give 
this nation the right to fortify the Bay oi 
Fonseca on the Pacific. It is the third 
best harbor between San Francisco and 
Valparaiso, situated at a point where Sul- 
vador, Honduras, and Nicaragua come to- 
gether. Our fortifications there 





The Nicaraguan Canal question 
has been before the United States 
for more than a century. Just 103 
years ago, Henry Clay, then Secre- 
tary of State, asked that a survey 
be made looking to the building of 
this interocean waterway. This 
year, Congress appropriated 
$150,00 for a simple study as to 
the best route, the cost, and the 
feasibility. The project now 
comes to the fore again because 
the Panama Canal is operating at 
70 per cent. of capacity. Many 
believe it cannot much _ longer 
meet the requirements of com- 
merce. There are military con- 
siderations also for an alternative 
link between the oceans. Should 
the locks at either end of the 
Panama Canal be damaged, the 
water to operate the canal, requir- 
ing two years te store, would be 
dissipated, and the canal rendered 
useless. 

Up to the turn of the century a 
score of commissions had studied 
the situation, invariably favoring 
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would dominate the coasts of the 
three countries. Costa Rica also 
objects that Nicaragua did not 
have the power to grant the use of 
the San Juan River for canal pur 
poses, since the river its its bound: 
ary, and it has proprietary rights 
in the whole stream for navige 
tion. But the need is considered 
great, and the survey ordered by 
Congress is regarded as the firs! 
step toward actual construction. 

The plan of England to build: 
tunnel from Dover to Calais is 
likewise looked upon as inevitable. 
Talked of for fifty years, it ha 
repeatedly been halted by mili 
tary veto. The argument at: 
vanced of danger in time of wat 
appears to be abating, due some: 
what to the ridicule of the pro 
ponents of the tunnels—and in 
greater measure to the realization 
that any peril to England wil 
come from the air rather than 
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Trafalgar to Punta Malabata, northeast 


of Tangier, a distance of twenty-six miles. | 


and between Torrepena and a point near 


coped with not greater than 1000 feet. 


The latter route was advised by a com- 


mission in January of this year, the cost 
to be about $48,000,000. The work 


would take about five years, and it is | 


expected that the receipts would pay for 


it in ten. One hundred and twenty trains | 
could be accommodated daily, each re- | 


quiring thirty to forty-five minutes for 
the trip. 

The benefits of the tunnel would be 
strategic as well as of enormous value 
commercially. Spain would become the 
clearing-house between Europe and West 
Africa and South America, which would 
be brought within six days’ journey. 


© Capetown would be in closer connection 
F with London, and new routes via the 
F Cape-to-Cairo and the Trans-Saharan 
© railways would be opened to the Far East. 


In connection with the Euro-African 


> tunnel and the proposed French railway 
= over 2000 miles of the Sahara, the fourth 
| great engineering project now considered 


becomes of vast importance. Neverthe- 


: less, the dream of making the great desert 
; bloom again appears more remote than 
5 the others. 


The vision is no less than to alter the 


| climate of the Sahara by creating a vast 
» inland sea in the area from the Gulf of 


Gabes westward to Biskra. There is evi- 
dence that abundant life once flourished 


| there, and that parts of the country were 


covered with water. It is not a flat sandy 
waste, but a broken terrain where, it has 
been shown, rivers once coursed and flora 
and fauna thrived. This arid country 
comprises three great dry saline lake beds, 
which are below sea level. It is proposed 
to flood them permanently by cutting ca- 
nals to them from the Gulf of Gabes. 
Some 20,000 square miles would be 
flooded, and it is estimated that the body 
of water would alter the climatic condi- 
tions over an area as great as the State of 
New York, changing the wind conditions 
and causing rainfall. The salt water of 
the Mediterranean would be unfit for 
irrigation, but by damming rivers flowing 
from the Aures and Atlas mountains, a 
vast area could be brought to a state of 
productivity. The soil is rich, and the 
climate, with water available, is suitable 
to such products as wheat, oats, barley, 
and cotton. 

The plan was presented to the French 
Government by Dwight Braman, a Boston 
engineer. It dates back to studies made 
about 1880 by de Lesseps, the French en- 
gineer who was instrumental in building 
the Suez Canal, but who failed in the 
Panama undertaking. It was accepted 
tentatively in September, 1928, by the 








Insurance Stocks 


The record of insurance companies is so im- 
pressive from the standpoint of earnings, 
equities, and dividends, that most investors 
would include insurance stocks among their 
holdings if they had access to all the facts. 


Insurance companies draw their income from 
two sources. They make a profit on their 
underwriting operations, and they also draw 
income from the investment of large sums of 
money representing their capital, surplus, 


reserves, and unearned premiums. 


They are, in effect, a form of investment trust. 
Not only do they observe the principle of 
diversification, but because of the scope of their 
investments they are able to attract the best 
investment brains and experience to their 
service. This advantage of expert investment 
management is further fortified by the fact that 
the investments of insurance companies are 
limited by law to securities of the highest type. 


These are but a few of the reasons which 
account for the fact that insurance com- 
panies, on the average, double in 
value about every five years. 

Send for descriptive booklet giving 


further interesting details 
about insurance stocks. 


A 
P. W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 


42 Cedar Street 115 W. Adams St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE GRAND RAPIDS NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH 
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Investment Suggestions 


Below you will see summaries of booklets issued by reputable banking houses, trust companies, 


savings banks, brokers and other financial institutions. 
cerning companies advertising in this magazine. 


of Reviews. 


_ Strict rules of eligibility are made con- 
In writing to them please mention the Review 


The following list of booklets may be of interest to you. Choose by number the ones you wish 
to see, fill out the coupon belew and we will be glad to have them sent to you without charge, 


or you can write the Bankers themselves. 
one company is desired. 

: 49. A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS 
AND INDUSTRIES, a booklet describing 
how the Department of Economics and Sur- 
vey serves investors by furnishing investment 
counsel, free, to individuals and institutions. 
Oifered by A. C. Allyn & Company, 67 W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 

55. AN INDUSTRY THAT NEVER 
SHUTS DOWN, a review of recently pub- 
lished institutional advertisements of the 
American Water Works and Electric Co., 50 
Broad Street, New York City. 

57.. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A STOCK? 
An analysis of stock yield, the management, 
and the scope of the business is offered by 
the Associated Gas and Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 

56. CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. A 
booklet for the investor giving pertinent facts 
regarding convertible bonds and stocks. Of- 
fered by George H. Burr & Co., 57 William 
St., New York. 

50. HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR 
MONEY EARN? This question is attrac- 
tively answered in a booklet with that title. 
Offered by Caldwell & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

47. WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTO- 
CRAT OF UTILITIES, is a booklet describ- 
ing water bonds as a sound form of invest- 
ment. Offered by P. W. Chapman & Com- 
pany, Inc., 105 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 

10. 61%4% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a book- 
let describing this form of security is offered 
by W. D- Comer & Co., 1222 Second Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 

11. COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, 
an illustrated detailed statement of the oper- 
ations of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany of much interest to investors. Offered 
by Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 

13. YOUR MONEY, ITS SAFE IN- 
VESTMENT, a booklet telling about the 
particular bonds offered by the Fidelity Bond 
& Mortgage Co., 657 Chemical Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

42. HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS, 
a pamphlet outlining some sound investment 
principles, offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 

17. NEW BOOK, “INVESTMENT 
GUIDE.” This book describes First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds recommended by one 
of the oldest Real Estate Bond Houses, 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Co., La Salle 
and Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 

51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book de- 
scribing the work of various departments and 
outlining services available to customers 
through these departments. Offered by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 
Broadway, New York City. 

43. INSURING YOUR INTENTIONS. 
A booklet giving much interesting informa- 
tion about the life insurance trust service and 
its possibilities is offered by the Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY. 
A helpful booklet visualizing the factor of 
age in the financial affairs of men and women, 
and intended to help investors to build out of 
current income an accumulation of property 
to provide permanent income. Offered by 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, 201 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 


56. FACTS ABOUT NORTH CARO- 
LINA, a booklet showing why the mortgages 
on small properties there are the basis for a 
good investment, is offered by the Home 
Mortgage Co., Durham, N. C. 


41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. A book- 
let giving current information on the selection 
of securities for investment is offered by 
Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


24. SECURITY BONDS, a name applied 
to 6% real estate bonds which are guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the Maryland 
Casualty Company, a $40,000,000 corpora- 
tion, are described in an illustrated booklet. 
Offered by J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. 
Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


27. YARDSTICK OF SAFETY, a fine 
analysis of the securities offered by the Mort- 
gage Security Corporation of America, Nor- 
folk, Va. 


29. FOREIGN DOLLAR BONDS, a 
booklet containing valuable suggestions for 
bond buyers and presenting the record of 
foreign loans in American markets. Offered 
by National City Company, 55 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


31. WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE 
UTILITY. An interesting booklet, giving a 
detailed description of a water company’s 
plant and operations, with special reference 
to the investment qualities of securities of 
water companies. Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom 
& Company, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 


53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. A 
record showing the important features of 
each security which is held by investors. Of- 
fered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior 
Street, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


33. SECURITIES BACKED BY MOD- 
ERN ROAD BUILDING. The largest road- 
building organization in the United States is 
Warren Brothers Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., whose illustrated booklet gives inter- 
esting facts about the Company. Offered by 
Paine, Webber & Co., 82 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


58. “HOW TO INVEST MONEY’—is 
the title of a new booklet published by S. W. 
Straus & Co. It describes various types of 
securities and is a valuable guide to every in- 
vestor. A copy will be sent free on request 
by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


45. THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, a 
booklet showing ten reasons for the safety of 
Electric Power and Light Bonds as a basis 
for investment, is offered by Thompson, Ross 
& Company, 29 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


39. “INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE” 
is the slogan of the Utility Securities Com- 
pany, 230 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., and 
is applied to the various securities which are 
offered by the great public utility interests 
which the Utility Securities Company serves. 
Detailed circulars will be mailed upon re- 
quest. 
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French, and was submitted to the Gove. 
nors General of Tunisia and Algeria, wh 
in turn were to place it before the varioy 
tribal leaders in the region concerned, 
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To the North Pole 
by Submarine 








7° SAIL UNDER the ice-pack of the Poly 

Sea in a submarine seems more th 
dream of an_unballasted imaginatim 
than a task for the cool-headed e¢. 
plorer. Nevertheless preparations 
do just that are being made by & 
Hubert Wilkins, he of the Arctic and An. 
arctic flights, aided by Simon Lake, wh 
invented the even-keel submarine ani 
who first successfully operated a_ sub. 
marine in the open sea. The reason’ 
Scientific exploration. 

“There have been but two soundings of 
the Polar Sea,” says Captain Wilkin, 
“The one I took off Point Barrow i 
1927, showing a depth of 17,000 feet: 
the other taken by Amundsen off Spit. 
bergen, showing 15,000 feet. In all, ther 
are 32,000 square miles of polar seas never 
sounded.” 

The submarine to be used is the De 
fender, the only privately owned sub 
marine in the world, a veteran of twenty: 
three years. It was built in 1906, aif 
when both the Russian and American gov- 
ernments ordered larger ships after inf 
specting it, the Defender remained in th 
hands of its designer. 

The ship’s length is ninety-eight feet. 
its beam a little more than eleven. I 
will accommodate twelve men when its 
torpedo tubes are removed. Old batteries 
are being replaced with new, and gasoline 
engines are making way for Diesel e- 
gines. It is expected that the change wil 
give a surface speed of twelve miles a 
hour, and eight submerged. It is plannel 
in practise to keep these speeds down t0 
about six and three miles an hour, tt 
spectively, so that the cruising rang 
will be 3000 miles on the surface and 10 
miles below. 

“You may find it difficult to believe’ 
says Commander Sloan Dannenhower 
the Lake company, who will probably na- 
igate the ship, “but this trip across th 
Polar basin is by no means as risky 
it sounds. From all the data that I have 
been able to gather, . . . we shall nl 
spend 40 per cent. of the time submerged 

“In July—the time we have picked fot 
starting the trip—the water is warm aml 
the air is actually balmy. And even tht 
ice conditions are propitious. Contral) 
to popular conception, the Polar Sea ! 
not one unbroken field of ice. Rathe! 
it is a series of rafts, with great op! 
leads showing between.” 

It is Captain Wilkins’ plan to use thi 
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open water so far as possible, ducking 
under the ice only when necessary to 
get from one to another. He declares 
that in midsummer these leads are not 
more than twenty-five miles apart. 

This does not mean that ample provi- 
sion is not being made against trouble 
with the ice. Already in 1904 Mr. Lake 
brought a submarine to the surface 
through eight inches of ice in Narragan- 
set Bay, and the next year he broke 
through two feet of it in the Baltic. But 
ice in the polar waters is said to be from 
ten to fifteen feet thick except at the 
shore, where it is thicker. To protect 
the Defender, steel bars are being run 
from bow and stern to the top of the con- 
ning tower, so that it can safely slide 
under lumps of ice. And should it be- 
come stuck, there is a safety-lock through 
which a man can emerge to free it, per- 
haps with the use of thermite, compara- 
tively small bombs of which will melt 
an acre of ice. 













































Tomorrow’s 
Gasoline 


Faget WE, perhaps even within the life- 
time of some of the older of us, 
throw all our automobiles, airplanes, and 
other gas-driven necessities onto the scrap 
heap? True, prophecies that our petro- 
leum supply would be exhausted in ten 
or twenty years have been made in the 
past only to be upset by discovery of some 
new oil field. But: 

“One thing is as certain as anything in 
the physical world can be, and that is, 
we have today less oil than we once had, 
and tomorrow we are going to have still 
less, because we cannot eat our cake and 
have it too. . . . Some day the domestic 
oil barrel will be empty—and then what?” 

In these words Professor R. B. Smith 
of Colgate, in the Scientific Monthly, 
puts the question of tomorrow’s gasoline. 

To be sure there is alcohol, whose ad- 
vocates possibly feel that “filling the gas 
tank as well as the driver with the joyous 
juice may add new glamor to motoring.” 
But alcohol is less efficient than gasoline, 
and expensive. Oil in shale offers inter- 
esting possibilities, but it too is costly. 
Distillation of coal tar, and the coking 
process, give distillate. This, already in 
use blended with gasoline, might be help- 
ful. Also, it may be possible to synthesize 
hydrocarbons like those found in petro- 
leum, and thus make artificial gas. Finally, 
some believe that the same can be done 
with acetylene. 

These are the possibilities, declares Pro- 
fessor Smith, and adds: “Every human 
need thus far has been met in some way 
or another, and the replenishing of the 
gasoline supply will be no exception.” 
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ANOTHER 
BARGAIN STOCK 


We have now uncovered another bargain stock which bids fair to result 
as successfully for our clients as did our recent recommendations of 
ANACONDA, NATIONAL CASH REGISTER, ATLANTIC 
REFINING and others. This new bargain stock: 


Could logically advance 50 to 100 points without over- 
discounting its long pull possibilities. 

During the last quarter for which figures are available 
earnings increased 106 per cent. 


Is expected to earn substantially more in 1929 than in 
any previous year. 


Has always shown splendid profits for our clients when- 
ever recommended and is now in a better position than 
exer before. 


The company has reported large increases in earnings, 
but has not yet scratched its ultimate possibilities. 


Has valuable and protected patents which are revolution- 
izing the industry of which it is a part. 


Has unusually small capitalization, which condition is 
likely to cause a sharp run-up in price as earnings 
improve. 


The company is very closely affiliated with other impor- 
tant concerns and several mergers may result in further 
improving its position. 


Is still selling at bargain levels. 


Obviously, this stock should be bought now—for a substantial advance. 
Most likely it will not long be available at its present price. 


The name of this bargain stock will be sent to you free of charge and 
without obligation. Also, free specimen copies of all our current Stock 
Market Bulletins which fully discuss the profit and loss possibilities in 
over 50 different securities. 


Simply send your name and address and the above-mentioned Bulletins 
and the name of the bargain stock will be sent to you without cost or 
obligation. Also an interesting book called “MAKING MONEY IN 
STOCKS.” Simply Mail the Coupon. 
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The Onward March of the Gasoline Tax 


E BELIEVE WE ARE not in error 
when we say that it was 
Oregon which gave this coun- 
try the gasoline tax, though 
the state has never received proper pub- 
licity for the idea. New sources of rev- 
enue are hard to find, and the legislator 
who invented or discovered the tax surely 
is entitled to a niche in the Hall of Fame. 

“Watch us grow” might well have been 
the slogan of the advocates of this tax 
on the consumption of gasoline. Three 
states adopted the idea in 1919. There 
were 13 by 1921, 35 by 1923, 43 by 1925, 
and now there are 48 and the District of 
Columbia. Just as Oregon achieved dis- 
tinction as the first state, so it should 
be recorded that Massachusetts and New 
York were the last to adopt a gasoline tax. 
Until March of this year New York had 
stood firmly against the idea, but the 
legislature at Albany then yielded. The 
owners of two million motor cars in New 
York, and scores of thousands of visiting 
cars, will henceforth pay to the state 
two cents for every gallon of gasoline 
purchased. Massachusetts also imposed 
a two-cent tax January 1 

And how the tax itself has grown! One 
cent on each gallon; so it was writ in the 
beginning, and even in its fourth year 
seventeen states held to that rate while 
only two had doubled it. Now the aver- 
age tax is three cents a gallon, with twelve 
states collecting four cents and six col- 
lecting five. The one-cent rate has been 
abandoned completely. Take North Car- 
olina as an example: In 1921 a one-cent 
tax was imposed. This was increased to 
three cents in 1923, to four cents in 1925, 
and to five cents in 1929. 

The argument for a gasoline tax is 
simple, so simple as to be quite disarming. 
Its revenue is usually assigned, in advance, 
to highway improvement; and with better 
roads the motorist gets more miles to the 
gallon. Reduced to mathematics, the 
formula is something like this: A journey 
of 100 miles on mediocre roads consumes 
—let us say—eight gallons of “gas.” With 
gasoline at 20 cents the fuel costs $1.60. 
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But on an improved highway the resis- 
tance may be so reduced that the engine 
burns up only seven gallons in 100 miles. 
Add a tax of three cents, making the total 
23 cents; yet our fuel costs us only $1.61. 

Meanwhile we have saved on tires and 
on wear-and-tear. Meanwhile our state 
obtains good roads. Meanwhile the visi- 
tor who uses our roads helps to pay for 
them. Why should the motorist object? 
On the other hand, why should the man 
who does not own a car, and therefore 
does not use the highways, pay for their 
improvement? 

The revenue that comes to the forty- 
eight states from this gasoline tax is im- 
pressive. The rates are so frequently 
changed (by which we mean raised) that 
it is hard to keep up with the procession. 
Twenty-three states increased their tax 
on gasoline during 1927 and 1928. In 
1924, with an average tax of 2.14 cents 
in thirty-five states, our information is 
that the revenue amounted to $80,000,000. 
In 1926, in forty-four states, with the 
average tax 2.69 cents, it was $192,000,- 
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000. Last year the average had increased 
to 3.29 cents and the yield exceeded 
$281,000,000. 

In New York alone, it was estimated 
by Governor Roosevelt when he urged 
adoption of the gasoline tax, the state's 
income will be $22,000,000 a year at two 
cents a gallon. Fuel for airplanes, motor 
boats, farm tractors, and industrial en- 
gines will be tax-exempt. 

Illinois likewise expects to obtain a 
revenue of $21,000,000, from a three-cent 
tax. Governor Emmerson signed a new 
law on March 25. The first bill, passed 
two years ago, had been declared uncon- 
stitutional. One cent for each gallon, in 
Illinois, is allotted to counties. 


News from 


the Capitals 


F Beene is proud of its increasing expen- 
ditures for education. It has just de- 
cided to appropriate $16 per capita out 
of state funds for public schools (in ac- 
dition to local funds), ‘which compares 
with $15 in the present fiscal year, $14 in 
1927, and $4.75 in 1900. It is interesting 
to note that one-fourth of its gasoline- 
tax revenue is expended on public schools. 
The state is also proud at the moment 
because biennial records of the Depatt- 
ment of Commerce show that Texas 
maintains its rank as first manufactur- 
ing state of the South, even in the face of 
the extraordinary growth of North Caro- 
lina’s textile and cigarette industries. The 
number of manufacturing plants increased 
13 per cent. in two years, the value oi 
their products in 1927 being $1,206,579, 
962. Employees numbered 116,763. 


lr CarRoLina’s transition from an 
agricultural to an industrial state has 
many indirect results. Its vote for the 
Republican nominee last November was 
one. Another is the adoption by the Ger- 
eral Assembly of a workmen’s compen- 
sation law—leaving only four states with- 





The Review of Reviews 


THANKS for your 
check. When we made 
that bet I must admit 
I had my own doubts 
about the Atlanta plant 
panning out. The fige- 
ures looked too good, even when the engi- 
neers got through with them. 


For one thing, I didn’t believe !abor could 
work the way these boys do down here— 
the good old Anglo-Saxon race sure knows 
how to give work for wages. 


You’d drop dead if I showed you how 
much we saved in production costs last 
year. Our raw stock comes from about fifty 
miles away, most of it, and costs less. So 
does power. I saved 29% in building my 
plant. 

But the best thing of all was the response 
we got from the trade. The trade down here 
is buying hand-to-mouth the same as they 
are everywhere. When we were able to 
serve them out of the Atlanta plant, they 
bought ... that’s the whole story. It pulled 
up our volume from the South 43.9% the 
first year. 

And talk about service to your trade, 
Henry! This town has fifteen main railroad 
lines. What’s more, I can set a rush order 
down in New York, Chicago, St. Louis and 
intermediate points in a few hours by air 
mail from here, because this is the Southern 


Dear Henry— 


Nt air hub as it always has 


been the railroad center. 

Coming home after a 

session of golf a couple 

months ago, (Yes, just 

about the time you were 

fighting snow-drifts!) I got the notion to look 

into the figures on your business. The In- 

dustrial Bureau made a little survey* for 

me, and I had Joe—my production man— 

check them over, so I know they’re right. 

And I’m sending them to you, along with 

an airplane picture of a site that was just 
made for your plant. 

Toss a toothbrush in your bag, and come 
down for a visit. Bring Anne with you; 
Helen wants her to meet some of the 
friends we’ve made here the last year. And 
while they’re busy gabbing, I'll show you 
some real golf . . . and how to make a lot 
more money with a lot less grief. 

Yours as ever, 


Boot. 


*The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is 
ready to make a thorough survey of 
conditions here as they affect your 
business. Without charge or obliga- 
tion, and in the strictest confidence, 
a detailed report will be laid on your 
desk if you will write 
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INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


send for this Booklet! 


It contains the fundamen- 
tal facts about Atlanta as 
a location for your South- 
ern branch, 


9163 Chamber of Commerce Building 


Industrial Headquarters of the South._— 
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They 
BUILD here 


Because they’re 


BUSY 


OU hear the clatter of active 

hammers all through Pied- 
mont Carolinas...new factories, 
new shops, new stores... office 
buildings, apartments, homes. 


Business men are putting up 
buildings for new industries that 
are locating here at the rate of 
one every 3 days. 


Thisindustrial expansion brings 
with it the demand for all the 
other types of buildings. 


No wonder Piedmont Carolinas 
showed in dollars per capita a 
32% greater building activity 
than the nation during 1928. 


Every industry has the oppor- 
tunity to prosper here. The 
building industry has an unusual 
opportunity. Many building 
products can be made hereunder 
unusually favorable conditions. 


You ought to have the facts. 
They are briefly packed into the 
pages of this book. Compressed. 
Compact. Readable. 


Your request, addressed to 
Industrial Dept., Room 926, 
Mercantile Bldg. |p 
Charlotte, N.C.,will , 

receive prompt 

and courteous at- / 


tention. “a é 
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DUKE POWER 


COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 
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Among the States 








out such legislation. The groundwork 
had been laid skilfully by the Association 
for Labor Legislation, and the new Gov- 
ernor—O. Max Gardner—had_ recom- 
mended action in his inaugural address. 
Compensation for injuries is based on 60 
per cent. of wages, with a maximum of 
$18 weekly. Disability brings $5500 max- 
imum and death $6000. The legislature 
adjourned on March 19. 


ouTH CaroLtna, by action of its Gen- 

eral Assembly and approval by Gov- 
ernor John G. Richards, has adopted a 
good-roads policy which compares fa- 
vorably with that of her sister-state to the 
north. Its former policy of pay-as-you- 
go is cast aside, and a lump sum of $65,- 
000,000 for highway construction is to 
be obtained by the sale of bonds. No one 
can say how much of North Carolina’s 
amazing prosperity is due to her good- 
roads program which began with a $50,- 
000,000 bond issue in 1921. Nor could 
one venture to guess the advertising value 
to the same state resulting from the wide- 
spread knowledge that good roads awaited 
the tourist. 


LABAMA floods in the middle of 
March probably constituted the 
greatest disaster in the state’s history. 
But since a major catastrophe was 
averted, and the anxious period was com- 
paratively short, the country lacks full 
appreciation of the damage done. Atten- 
tion was largely focussed upon the pre- 
dicament of marooned inhabitants of Elba 
—where two rivers join, about fifty miles 
north of the Florida boundary—and of 
Geneva in the neighboring county. With 
rescue and relief achieved, and the waters 
subsiding, Alabama dropped out of news- 
paper headlines and began quietly to work 
out for herself the problem of erasing and 
reconstructing in the stricken area. 


— is discussing again the accu- 
racy of its judgment in convicting 
and imprisoning for life Tom Mooney and 
Warren K. Billings, charged with throw- 
ing a bomb into the preparedness parade 
in San Francisco in 1916. The affair was 
more widely known than that of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, for Mooney was a labor 
official, A campaign for their release has 
been maintained without ceasing, not—as 
in the Massachusetts case—cut short by 
the execution of the convicted men. 
Governor Young has before him an argu- 
ment for pardon of Mooney and Billings 
which declares that witnesses have re- 
tracted damaging testimony and that the 
judge and eleven members of the jury 
now believe in the innocence of the men. 


pene FRONTAGE on Lake Michigan is 
small—possibly seventy miles—but it 
includes a great city and its suburbs. 


The sewage disposal of Chicago hi 

always depended upon the diversion of 
Lake Michigan water, in ever-increasing f 
amounts due to the growth of the city, f 
On March 25 a former Secretary of State FF 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, began new hea. 
ings at Chicago, as special master jy 
chancery for the United States Supreme 
Court, to settle the controversy for all 
time. Six states fronting on the Grea fF 
Lakes prove damage from lowered lake fF 
levels. Hon. Newton D. Baker, forme 
Secretary of War, heads the legal array 
of the complaining states. The question 
now at issue is: How much more tim & 
shall Chicago have to complete project § 
for disposing of sewage through activated. 

sludge plants. : 


oe voTED on April 2 for re 

peal of state prohibition enforce. F 
ment. Two questions were submitted to 
the voters by the legislature: Shall the 
Severson Act be repealed? Shall it be s0 
amended that the state shall not arres 
or fine any one for the manufacture, sale, 
or possession of beer of not more than 
2.75 per cent. alcohol by weight? The 
referendum was intended for the guid- 
ance of the legislature; and presumably 
the law will be repealed at this or the 
next session. For every Wisconsin vote: 
who wants the state law retained two 
would annul it. That the whole proce- 
dure is largely a gesture, however, might 
be inferred if one remembers that Nev 
York repealed its Mutian-Gage enforce: 
ment act in 1923—leaving the state no 
appreciably more Wet than its neighbor- 
ing commonwealths. 


© yrs the youngest state in the 
Union, has for the second time lost 4 
Governor by impeachment. On March 
20 the Senate sustained, 35 to 9, one oi 
the charges brought by the House; and 
the Governor, Henry S. Johnston, was 
removed from office. He is succeeded 
by Lieutenant Governor William J. Hol- 
loway, who had been acting as chief ex 
ecutive during the five-weeks’ trial. The 
only charge sustained by the Senate, out 0! 
ten considered, was that of incompetence. 
Since more serious charges were dismissel. 
the Governor felt himself vindicated. 


[es young executive, Huey ?. 
Long, who entertained the Conferent: 
of Governors last November, has had ! 
long and bitter contest with the House 0! 
Representatives at Baton Rouge. This 
resulted in the impeachment of th 
Governor on April 6. The vote was 5 
to 40 and the charge was that of attempt 
ing to intimidate a newspaper publisher 
who had criticized pending _legislatio. 
The Senate immediately resolved itsel 
into a court to try the charges brought 
by the House. 
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A Bank that goes beyond its Doors 
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Volume from the territory was more 
than adequate to consume initial unit 
production, and the branch would en- 
able them to improve their service to 
the trade and the public. 

For some years this concern had been 
dealing with Fourth National, and had 
experienced our intimate knowledge of 
the Southeast. They knew of our con- 
stant willingness to go far 
out of the routine to 
which bankers ordinarily 
confine themselves. So 
the senior officers of the 
Fourth National were 
called into consultation. 


NE of America’s great manufacturers, 
doing a business well over one hundred 
millions a year, recently decided the time had 
come to place a branch factory in the South. 














FOURTH 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF ATLANTA 


best location. Our report included data on 
sites, labor, power and other basic factors. It 
showed conclusively that Atlanta offered pro- 
duction economies and distributive advan- 


tages not to be found elsewhere. 


From this report, and data already 
in hand, came the announcement of a 
$1,500,000 factory whose initial pro- 
duction is only one-fifth of the total 
projectedcapacity. Thus Atlanta gained 
a payroll amounting to a million dol- 
larsa year, and our client gained the far- 
reaching benefits of Atlanta location. 

This incident is typical 
of the Fourth National 
point of view. We feel it 
our duty to serve our 
clients far beyond thelim- 
its of traditional banking. 
Because of this attitude, 





RESOURCES MORE THAN FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 





At their request, we 
prepared for the second 
meeting our definite rec- 
ommendations as to the 


FourtH Nationa, CoMPANY 
Investment Securities 
FourtH NATIONAL ASSOCIATES 


Owned by the Shareholders 
of the Fourth National Bank 


Atlantans, as well as a 
large portion of new- 
comers to the city, look to 
this bank for cooperation. 
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How New York Was Sent to Hoboken 


OR YEARS WE WRITERS on the early 

history of the American Drama have 

plead in vain for a rehabilitation of 

the early and popular theater cen- 
ters, like Perth Amboy, New Jersey, and 
Annapolis, Maryland. And now Christo- 
pher Morley does the trick with Hoboken, 
across the Hudson River from New York, 
a town that is even a lesser luminary in 
the theatrical firmament. 

In a charming brochure, he has dubbed 
Hoboken the “Seacoast of Bohemia,” and 
he has sent New York theater audiences 
traveling the ferries and the river tubes 
in order to see two old-timers of melo- 
drama and spectacle—Boucicault’s “After 
Dark, or, Neither Maid, Wife, nor 
Widow,” and Barras’s “Black Crook,” 
which used to send blushes to the cheeks 
of our grandmothers in the days when 
legs were nether limbs. 

He has done more, this Christopher 
Morley: he has sent a breath of romance 
through rather drab streets, and the ghost 
of other days apparels the whole town of 
Hoboken with a picturesqueness which it 
probably did not knowit possessed, 


aters stand in their aged quaintness is to 
be dubbed Morley Boulevard. 

Should there be any who do not know 
of him, I might say that Christopher Mor- 
ley is not a professional showman. He 
was born in Haverford, Pennsylvania, and 
became in due time member of Phi Beta 
Kappa at Haverford College, where he 
graduated in 1910, and a Rhodes scholar 
at New College, Oxford. Back in this 
country once more, he did editorial work 
for a book publishing house, magazine 
work, and newspaper writing. Likewise 
he wrote books and essays on anything 
that pleased his fancy; and this last was 
his chief occupation until recently. 

New York has ever welcomed an ad- 
venture in the theater. Down in Grand 
Street, for so many years, the Misses 
Lewisohn conducted their Neighborhood 
Playhouse on the highest artistic prin- 
ciples. It was here that Dunsany came 
into his popular own, and it was on the 
street in front of the warmly cosy little 
playhouse that the Irish lord was mobbed 
by an enthusiastic audience intent on his 


signing copies of one of his volumes of 
plays. New York has greeted Mr. Mor- 
ley’s experiment with the same enthv- 
siasm, and even though it counts its be- 
ginning around Labor Day of September 
last, already we have been given two de- 
lectable dips into the past—into a vintage 
that even though musty in its saccharine 
sentiment, over-accentuated in its melo- 
drama, has the same manner which en- 
deared the stuffy “Fashion” of Mrs. 
Mowatt to us, when Greenwich Village 
revived it. 

I spent a day in Hoboken, and while 
all the outside world paraded for Saint 
Patrick, listened to the heightened bom- 
bast of one of the most Irish of Irish dra- 
matists; one who in his own person was 
the epitome of Blarney. Dion Boucicault 
knew every quiver and quaver of the 
average heart; his manuscripts mounted 
into the hundreds, and his own son said 
he couldn’t remember all the plays his 
father wrote, even if he went carefully 
through the alphabet. 

Boucicault could write plays to fit partic- 

ular actors, he could take advan- 





until the Three-Hours-for-Lunch 
Club told it so over steins and 
mugs of pre-prohibition beer. Then 
the aroma of the Hoboken of 
famous Elysian days floated 
across the North River to a dra- 
matically-sated Manhattan, and 
our nostrils quivered for the 
things Morley mentioned in the 
columns of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, and in the little 
brochure which has just come 
from the press of Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. 

With astute press-agency, and 
in a warm, alluring style, he 
spoke to us of Greek confection- 
ers and German Buchhandlungs, 
and dreams of full-rigged ships 
in the crowded docks. We be- 
gan to think that it was not for 
nothing that the thoroughfare 
leading to the Hoboken ferry 
was christened Christopher 
Street. We expect before long 
to hear the avenue on which 
the Old Rialto and Lyric the- 
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THREE OF THE HOBOKEN ADVENTURERS 
Conrad Milliken, Christopher Morley, and Cleon Throckmorton, 


standing before their old Rialto Theater. 


tage of melodramatic occurrences 
which were the palpitating news of 
the hour, whether the topic be 
Russian or Southern “Octoroon.” 
He could write in imitation of a 
tried comedy, as he did in “Lon- 
don Assurance,” and could dram- 
atize to order, making “Rip Van 
Winkle” go even in a wooden 
version. He used realism of 
water and street scenes in his 
stage sets, and his sentiments, 
coming mostly from lowly folk, 
brought easy tears to an un- 
thinking audience. Always _ his 
plays acted well, even if men- 
tally they sounded false. 

The selection of “After Dark” 
was a happy choice made by Mor- 
ley and his associates, Gribble, 
Milliken, and Throckmorton. It 
is a product of Boucicault’s 
1868 period, and has violent 
contrasts of cast and motives. 
The emotion quivers and qua- 
vers, the villainy is of the violent 
sort which ties the worthy on 
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| Tune in...on each department 
of your business every morning 


This method gives you the vital facts 
and figures every morning at nine 


| eager the general who is directing his army, the suc- 
cessful executive must keep in touch with every 
unit of his organization every day. 


And the kind of reports that enable him to reach 
his objective consist of cold figures—brought right up 
to the minute. “‘Everything’s fine,”” may sound encour- 
aging from a department head, but your decisions 
reflect a much truer picture when you act on concrete 
evidence: “Shipments 1525”; ‘“‘sales $21,350”; “cash 
in banks, $49,780” ... and so on. 

With Elliott-Fisher you get these vital figures every 
day... from every department of your business. Not 
a month old or a week old, but posted up to the very 
hour when business closes for the day. The next 
morning a summary is placed on your desk showing 
exactly what was accomplished the day before. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


Elliott-Fisher Accounting- Writing Equipment gives 
you complete control by placing the essential figure 
facts in front of you before they become ancient history. 


Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any way 
confusing your present plan, Elliott-Fisher machines 
consolidate your accounting methods into a single, 
unified plan. Hundreds of business firms that are dis- 
tinguished by their efficient management, use Elliott- 
Fisher. 

We'd like to tell you more about the part that Elliott- 
Fisher plays in their success. Use the coupon below 
and we shall be glad to send 
you full information. If you 
wish, our representative 
will call. 











General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name. 








Address 
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ANOTHER 


Nationally-known 


COMPANY 
Selects 


OAKLAND 


California 














Western Home of United Motors Service 


UNITED MOTORS 
Service 
BuildingWesternWarehouse 


N order to gain better distribution and 

give better service to the automotive 

markets of the eleven western states, 
United Motors Service Incorporated, the 
National Field Service Organization for 
Delco-Remy starting, lighting and igni- 
tion systems, Klaxon horns, New De- 
parture and Hyatt bearings, Harrison 
radiators, Jaxon rims, parts and wheels, 
AC Products and Lovejoy Shock Ab- 
sorbers is building a warehouse and 
branch in Oakland, California. For 
several years the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany have maintained a large assembly 
plant in Oakland. This has been fol- 
lowed by other concerns so that today 
Oakland has Chevrolet Motor Company, 
Fisher Body (2 plants), Oakland Motor 
Car Company, United Motors Service 
Incorporated, among its automotive in- 
dustries. In making its selection of Oak- 
land as_ Pacific Coast headquarters, 
United Motors Service states that after 
several months’ study of the situation: 


“Tn selecting Oakland for a warehouse 
and branch, distribution costs were a de- 
ciding factor. Our investigation showed 
we could give better service and cover a 
larger share of the markets of the eleven 
western states at a lower cost than from 
any other Pacific Coast point. Oakland 
has every natural advantage to make it 
the automotive center of the West.” 

Many other lines of industry have 
found Oakland the logical point for their 
western operations. If you wish to more 
intensively cover the western territory 
or reach the export markets across the 
Pacific Ocean—then you also should in- 
vestigate what Oakland has to offer you. 

















Send for “We Selected Oakland,” 
containing person- 
Delco-Remy ally-written state- 
STARTING LIGHTING IGNITION ments of many 
Ki AXON nationally - known 
WARNING SIGNALS industries . oe 
EW ating in the ak- 
N DEPARTURE land Industrial 
BALL BEARINGS . 
Area. Mailed free 
H si A T T on request. Con- 
Poteet Bese cerns planning a 
SON western branch 


RaolaToRsS 


JAXGN 


RIMS AND RIM PARTS 


are cordially in- 
vited to send for a 
detailed individual 
industrial survey. 
No obligation will 
be incurred. Cor- 
respondence strict- 
ly confidential. 
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WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 




















The Theater 








railroad tracks, and puts knock-out drops 
into champagne. The heroine is of the 
maiden sort or the misused wifely kind, 
and a fortune plays about in ambush 
through the heartbreaking scenes, until 
retribution comes strongly to the rescue, 
and the curtain drops with merit rewarded 
and rascality biting the dust. 

With a gentle spirit of burlesque about 
it, “After Dark,” as Morley gives it, as 
Throckmorton pictures it, as the youthful 
company of average merit plays it, shows 
that age cannot kill, nor fashion totally 
incapacitate it, in its evident aim to run 
the gamut of sympathy. But as I sat in 
the dingy auditorium (which bespoke a 
theater architecture of the era when I first 
went to a theater down South, and sat 
through the stirring ballad romance of 
“Davey Crockett”) I found something 
more inevitably wed to Boucicault and 
his old-fashioned melodrama: I found an 
audience which is as much an explanation 
of the success of the Old Rialto Theater 
in Hoboken, as the play itself. 

This audience swayed to and fro with 
each change of emotion; it was hilarious, 
and showed its mob dislike of the villain, 
beneath its agony of enjoyment over the 
burlesque emotion of the maid who was 
neither wife nor widow, but a deluded fe- 
male of the sixties. Also there were faint 
shadows of a sympathy which melodrama 
always creates for the weak and unpro- 
tected and plotted against. It seems to 
me that the Morley-Throckmorton com- 
bination made the most of those group 
scenes of underworld life which Bouci- 
cault delighted in depicting, and into 
these scenes the director rightly injected 
a sentimental musical strain which gave 
the ear a far call backward to the days 
when all men sang, “Take Back the Heart 
that Thou Gavest.” 

Boucicault therefore fathered the Mor- 
ley enterprise. Whatever support these 
Bohemians of Bohemia may have had at 
the outset, Boucicault quickly brought to 
the Old Rialto a full coffer, and soon a 
real estate deal was made, and Morley 
found himself the owner of a theater. 
Emboldened, encouraged, he and his as- 
sociates made another step. They bought 
another theater, or at least rented it at the 
first, and gave birth to a second child, 
“The Black Crook,” by another dramatist 
whose name begins with a “B’’—Barras. 

But I question, having been in Hoboken 
for a full day and seen the nocturnal lights 
of its business center, whether it is the 
B’s, Boucicault and Barras, that make the 
honey, or whether it is the Beer that 
makes the money. For, when I entered 
the Lyric Theater a short way down the 
street, and within electric-sign-blinking 
distance of “After Dark,” I sat amidst 
the most jovial audience I have seen since 
the ancient days of unrestricted Beer—an 
audience that became more and more jo- 


vial, in proportion to the number of times 
its members took advantage of the inter- 
missions and went outside. 

What I could see and hear of “The 
Black Crook” made me feel that in the 
main the Morley management had done a 
good job, though the choruses were too 
modern for my expectations, and the fig- 
ures of the lithe-limbed damsels too boyish 
for the hour-glass expectations, after hav- 
ing seen pictures of the big-hipped Ama- 
zons of Niblo’s Garden in 1866. What I 
couldn’t hear was due to the unruly rev- 
elry of the audience, which felt that 
Hoboken was outside the three-mile limit, 
and wouldn’t have cared where it was, in 
its warm and generous and ribald state of 
mind. The night I graced “The Black 
Crook,” the police had to be called down 
the aisles, and a frightened theater official 
had to plead with the audience not to 
throw things at the actors. 

With all of its rowdyism, which the 
Morley management must find an embar- 
rassment rather than an asset, the good 
fun that underlies the Morley idea is both 
refreshing and amusing. I understand 
that other old-time pieces are to come to 
the fore. Morley has set the fashion, for 
there is nothing the average manager likes 
more than to imitate, after someone has 
taken the risk and proven the venture 
successful. 

Following close upon  Boucicault’s 
“After Dark,” Boucicault’s ‘“Octoroon” 
came to Broadway, and the sophisticated 
critics who seemed willing to take any- 
thing in Hoboken and little in New York 
on its face value, were surprised to find 
how dramatically effective Boucicault 
could be. Did they not realize that he 
was a past master at cutting effective de- 
signs from the flimsiest patches of human 
nature? And I am told that there will 
soon come to Times Square an old melo- 
drama, Daly’s “Under the Gaslight,” 
which used to be truthful to the New 
York life gathered around Union Square 
and the old Fourteenth Street Theater, 
more familiar as the Academy of Music. 

The tremolo of music used to flicker 
around the crippled child of the drunkard. 
around the wedding ring of the discarded 
maiden, around the working girl’s barren 
room. It is that kind of democratic ro- 
mance which makes the dingy interior of 
the Old Rialto take on a refurbished bril- 
liancy under Boucicault’s touch. I still 
feel, as far as Morley is concerned, that 
he didn’t have full faith in the “Black 
Crook,” for the flavor of a Ziegfeld sauce 
takes away from the simple sauciness 
which shocked our forefathers. How I 
should enjoy seeing in Hoboken Benjamin 
Woolf’s “The Mighty Dollar” (if the 
manuscript can be found), and other plays 
I have in mind. But, when someone takes 
Three-Hours-for-Lunch, he must be 
thinking these thoughts too. 
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Figures!__without them no corporation can correctly solve a single type of machine to sell. Remington Rand has more than 
problem ....no Directors’ meeting can justifiably declare 30 models of accounting machines of all types, each the leader 
adividend. Business without figures is as helpless as a plane in its class. That’s why we can advise you professionally—re- 


without controls. commending the equipment that exactly fits your needs. 


A call to the nearest Remington Rand office will bring advice 


You are getting the figures on your business, of course. But 
that may lead to worthwhile savings. 


ate you getting them the easiest, fastest way? Are you getting 
dll of them... as accurately, as economically and as promptly 
es you should? 


e best way to get figures is to get them mechanically . . .by we 
he aid of modern accounting machines. But by which machine? e Mm | nN g to n a ni 
Of the hundreds of accounting devices available which is the 
best for your needs? BUSINESS SERVICE une. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales offices in all principal cities 


cAccounting “Machine Division 


Heretofore, you have had to depend on the man with only a 
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DALTON Adding and Accounting Machines . REMINGTON Bookkeeping and Billing Machines POW ERS Accounting Machines 
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Many Modern 
usiness Machines 


speed your correspondence on its way to 
you—Dictating Machines, Typewriters, 
Addressing Machines, Aeroplanes, 
; special motor-mounted messengers 
\ —all do their part to speed up busi- 
\\ \ ness correspondence. 

: All correspondence and records 
should be kept in such a way 
that they are easily accessible. 
Flat folders for this purpose 
have no place among these 

modern business aids. 


7 » % , They waste 
o keep 5. ; 













time in- 
stead of 
Saving it. 


in step 
with mod- 
ern business 
methods your 
correspondence 
should be kept 
in such a way 
that it is ready at 
all times for quick, 
easy reference. 









VERTICAL — EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


will meet the most exacting demands of any 
office—large or small. Of expanding construc- 
tion, they afford capacity as papers are added. 
Absolutely no slumping in the cabinets as with 
overcrowded flat folders. Indexes are always at 
proper height in full view. 
Made of hemp-rope fiber, one “Vertex” Pocket 
will outlast a dozen folders. 

You can test these features in your own 

filing system by sending the coupon below 

for a free sample ‘‘Vertex’”’ File Pocket. 

All we require is that you have or use 

vertical files. 




















--------- CUT HERE--————-—-—-—--——----—: 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” 


File Pocket, as described in May Review of Reviews. 
DERG TE DONTE 65s so .5s Se cre vos 5e pene weiss warm Seretts eva ala ah wie wiwl pcnle WON ik,» wi0r el Biwiie als aces inte pewT eure ereee 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. R 


13TH AND WOOD STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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What Little 
Theaters Can Do 


N ALL OccAsIONS I have expressed mp 
belief in the semi-professional Lit} 
Theater. Not only have such instituting), 
catered to a theatrically starved situatig 
on the road, but in their increasing g 
cellence and growing power they hay 
expressed a civic interest in the theate 
which means great things for the futur 
Running such community playhouses jf 
no mere fancy occupation; the money in 
volved in the upkeep is no mere bagatellef 
the plays selected for presentment mea 
ure no amateur haphazardness. And th 
theaters themselves which house sud 
striking endeavor are built on the comp 
fidence of a clientele which grows fron}, 
season to season, and admits of more ai) 
more. ambitious programs every year. — 

Two such little theaters are the Past 
dena Community Playhouse and thie 
Dallas Little Theater. When one realize 
that the supporters: of the Pasadena idee 
helped finance a $400,000 plant, and thai 
Dallas, Texas, bought stock in_ their 
$150,000 enterprise, then it appears that 
there must be something significantly red 
in the semi-professional theater outside 
New York, which the theatrical manager 
has failed to understand. 

As a private enterprise, the profession 
theater has not all these years been able 
to get the public to rise to the height 
of endowment, though it has had grea 
actors to offer, and great plays were 
available for the choosing. 

The fact of the matter is that in such 

communities as Pasadena and Dallas, the 
public has become theater educated. 
Though some of the subscribers might 
want the management to follow the line 
of popular amusement, they are sports 
enough to leave the management free in 
its choice. And the change I sec in the 
present situation, where _ profession 
plants impose upon little theater director 
a professional attitude, is that such com: 
munity playhouses as these have a duty 
to perform toward their membership, and 
have ceased choosing plays merely in a 
amateurish manner. 

These groups are no longer charity 
performers; they must live partly by 
budget. And whereas once they wet 
inimical to any suggestion that their act 
ing should pay for itself, they must nov 
watch expenditure, they must plan thei! 
seasons so that announcements can lt 
made to an expectant following, they mus 
watch the new plays and make arrange: 
ments to use these plays as soon & 
released for stock use. 

These little theaters answer a_ nett 
Managers of Broadway have let cot 
munities alone, these communities at 
now caring for themselves. Down "May.  ,, 
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1 Mani-Fold Forms have proved ‘‘worth their salt’’ to the Worcester Salt 
1d that q . . . F . ce J 
thei Company. In line with its policy ‘‘It Takes the Best to Make the Best,” 
+s tha this pioneer salt producer, manufacturing a quality “Standard” for over 


50 years, adopted Mani-Fold Forms a year ago. Applying its policy of ex- 
vutsie haustive research to record writing needs, this organization selected 
aa Mani-Fold Forms. 

- According to Mr. Thomas F. Curran, Comptroller, Mani-Fold Forms, 
in the year they have been in operation, have eliminated 50% of the detail 
that was necessary heretofore in the invoicing department. Onthe whole, 


ly real 


ssional ie 


rn Fe Mani-Fold Forms have resulted in a general increase of 60% in the produc- 
ae tive capacity of the accounting department, WITH THE SAME FORCE. 
i M h ductive capacity of this same force has not been reached 
sh. oreover, the productive capacity been reached, 
despite the acquisition of additional sales and manufacturing facilities, 
which have added a considerable amount of record writing to the already 
n such large volume. 

as, the Let Mani-Fold Forms prove ‘‘worth their salt’? in your organization. 
cated They can show you the way to record writing efficiency, speed, and 
mig economy, no matter how large or small the size of your business. Write 

ene today, attaching the coupon below to your letterhead. 
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Your half-time 


LIVIN 


Office hours. equal home 
hours... Let modern equip- 
ment inspire..better work 


& 

OU split your waking time 
between.two living-rooms... 
home and office.. Should one be 
drab and bleak ...the other 
bright and livable? Not for to- 
day’s business man. He realizes 
that good office:. surroundings 
inspire better work.-And he finds 

them in Art Metal:~ 
Here is furniture fit for kings 
of modern business, Here are 
office instruments of keen effi- 
ciency, yet wrought in steel with 

beauty that endures. 


G ROOM 


Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for execu- 
tive or staff; files for every 
possible requirement; fire-safes 
of permanent, pre-tested protec- 
tion; shelving; any office piece... 
designed by engineers with forty- 
one years’ experience...executed 
by master craftsmen, and reason- 
ably priced. Best of all, the first 
cost is last, since steel does not 
splinter, break or warp. 

See this furniture in natural 
wood grains or rich olive green. 
See the wide variety of price and 
line... the most diversified line 
in the world. On display locally 


in over 500 cities. 


Write for beautiful color booklet of office interiors . . . Free 


“Equipping the Modern Office” is illustrated with paintings by Mr. Lurelle Van 
Arsdale Guild, widely known New York decorator. They suggest a few of the 
pleasing offices which may be achieved with Art Metal. We shal! be glad to send 
you a copy along with any of the catalogs listed below. Just write, checking 
the ones you wish. The Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, New York. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY OFFICE NEED 


0 Desks 

O Shelving 

C Horizontal Sectional Files 
O Plan Files 

O Fire Safes 

0 Upright Unit File 

Co Counter Height Files 

0 Postindex Visible Files 


| structure. 
| pupil of Price and pays devoted tribute to 








Art (Nezal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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Dallas they have had this season “Liliom.” 
“The Swan,” “R. U. R.,” and “Why 
Every Woman Knows.” Out in Pasadena 
they did a thing some time ago that n 
manager, nor group of managers, would 











_ dare to do in or near New York: they f 
| produced Eugene 


O’Neill’s — “Lazarys 


Laughed.” And their record in the nun. 


| ber of plays given from November, 1917. 


to July, 1926, was 214! 
I like Mr. Gilmore Brown’s statement 


as to the scope of the Pasadena Phy. 


house: 
“This is not an amateur theater in the 


' usual sense—it is not a professional the. 
, ater in the usual sense—it is a volunteer FF 
theater devoted to giving a varied pro-& 
_ gram of the best in drama, modern orf 
| classic, native or foreign, in the best pos- 
| sible way, with the best available talent, F 
| and dedicated to the development of com- f 
| munity spirit and community art.” 


There is a glow of satisfaction whe 


_ one looks through a program of the Dal- 
| las Little Theater and reads of the cast 


that one actor is in the electrical con- 


| tracting business, and another is a prac 


tising lawyer; it smacks of the gas clerk- 


| ship of Antoine of the Paris Théatre 


Libre, and of the various business occu- 


| pations of the Dublin Abbey Theater 


crowd in years past. From such folk er- 
thusiasm comes a healthy theater. 


Playwriting 
for Profit 


OF THE BOOKS of technique on stage 
writing, the classic one is Freytag. But 
the modern advocate of teaching the art 
of playwriting was William T. Price, who. 
long before Baker’s Workshop 47, himself 
had a school where he taught the prin- 


| ciples of dramatic composition and wrote 


two very serviceable treatises on play 
Arthur Edwin Krows was 4 


his teacher in his new, comprehensive, and 
practical discussion of “Playwriting for 
Profit.”* 

There has been so little of the prophet 


| in our theater during the past three dec- 


ades, so much of the striving for profit, 
that devotees of the Better Drama have 
lost sight of the fact that the two similar 


| sounding words are not so irreconcilable 


as may seem. A theater that does not 
earn its way by the willing support of the 
public is failing in its essential influence, 
and had better close. 

Mr. Krows, following Price, believes 
that the man in the street, desiring 1 


| write plays, can at least be put in p0 


session of the blue-print of playwriting, 
can be saved a long struggle with expt 


*Playwriting for Profit. By Arthur Edwis 
Krows. New York: Longmans, Green & Cott 
pany. 1929. 
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Put in Ethyl- 


get the thrills 
of high compression 


HE new high compression engines had to have a 
high compression fuel. They could not run satis- 
factorily on ordinary gasoline. 

That’s because in a high compression engine the 
gasoline is squeezed—or compressed—beyond the 
limit that ordinary gasoline can stand without “knock- 
ing” and losing power. 

Realizing this, the General Motors Research Labora- 
tories asked: “What can we mix with gasoline to con- 
trol its combustion rate as pressure is increased?” 
Seven years of research, thousands of chemical com- 
binations, finally yielded Ethyl fluid, the active in- 
gredient of which is tetraethy] lead. 

Mixed with gasoline, Ethyl fluid forms Ethy/ Gaso- 
line, which is the standard high compression fuel. It 
has brought the advantages of high compression within 
the reach of everybody. 

Ethyl will bring out your car’s best possible per- 
formance, whatever its type or age, 


Ride with Ethyl today. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 56Church St., Toronto, Can. 36 Queen Anne's Gate, London, Eng, 


V+ 4=VI 
cctinn Pn Os 
Knocks out that “knock” 


— GASOLINE 
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Ditto No.2 model; 
copies any size 


sheet up to 14 
17 inches. ” 


Ditto makes copies 
direct from your original 


writing, typing, or erse 
—no ellis type or carbon. 


Write for booklet “Cutting Costs with Copies”; tells 
fully how Ditto will save money for-your business 


Ditto Incorporated 


Other Ditto Features 


1. Copies five colors in 
one operation. 

2. Copies on any size 
and weight of paper or 
card stock. 


3. Your original may be 
written and drawn with 
pen, pencil and type- 
writer. 


Manufacturers of Duplicating Machines and Supplies 


2275 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health 
rules—many of which may 
be easily followed right in 
your own home, or w hile tra- 
yeling. You will find in this 
little book a wealth of informa- 
tion about food elements and 
their relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without Drugs 


or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and 
blood-building diets, and diets 
used in the correction of vari- 
ous chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE 


circulation. Not a mail 











CULTURED SPEECH 


Ar wip ramen Ta Y 


Learn Cultured Speech and Core 

rect Pronunciation quicklyfrom ff 

phonograph records. Alsoincrease }f 

your vocabulary this new easy ¥ 

way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 

vated speechisasocialandbusiness “WV 

asset of thefirstimportance. Thisnew . 

“learn by listening’? method highly recommended 
byleading educators. Recordssent onfree trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1045, Chicago 











order advertisement. 

Nameandaddresson 
card will bring it 
without cost or 
obligation. 





Health Extension Bureau 
44 Good Health Building, BattleCreek, Michigan 








DEVELOP POWER 
AT HOME 


to initiate, persevere, achieve; carry 

on through life your education; earn 

credit toward a Bachelor degree, by 
using the 450 courses 


Che Uniuerstty 
of Chiragno 
Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire, or check the advertisement to 
show desire and mail to 341 Ellis Hall, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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rience in the theater, by being told what 
not to do, and how to do the necessary 
things. His new book is long and all. 
inclusive. It is full of intimate opinion 
based on the comment of men working in 
the living theater. It is also full of a wide 
range of historical quotation from the 
great workers in the theater of the past. 
Himself having had the rare opportunity 
of being part of the present theater and of 
the present moving picture industry, Mr, 
Krows is able, in a particularly clear 
manner, which I recommend cordially, 
to drive home the articulate structure of 
the play, conditioned by the physical de- 
mands of the theater. For a play, as has 
so often been emphasized, is not a play 
until it is presented in a playhouse before 
an audience. 


A Paragraph 


to Ponder 


“Drama is, inevitably, the most  na- 
tional of the arts; for, its writing apart, 
it must command native interpretation. 
And if, as Meredith complains, the 
English have not risen to appreciation of 
the Comedy of Idea, it may be because 
ideas as such do not much interest them. 
A reproach to them, doubtless; but a 
vain reproach for the would-be dra- 
matist to make, who must not only write 
for them, but enshrine them as they are 
in his writing. To poetry and humor. 
the English will respond; ideas they find 


' inhuman.” 


Harley Granville-Barker: “Some Victo- 
rians Afield.” Theatre Arts Monthly. 
April, 1929. 


Drama Postscript 


At THIS TIME of writing, there are in 
New York the following distinctive 


| plays: 


Jane Cowl in Stephen Phillips’s “Paola 


| and Francesca.” 


Blanche Yurka in Ibsen’s “Lady From 
the Sea.” 

Augustin Daly’s “Under the Gaslight,” 
an old-time melodrama. 

Sil-Vara’s “Caprice,” a Viennese com- 
edy produced by the Guild. 

Margaret Anglin in a new piece entitled 
“Security.” 

Elmer Rice’s play of New York East 
Side, “Street Scene,” which has been se- 
lected by Deems Taylor as the libretto for 
his new opera. 

The English war play, “Journey’s End.” 

Mrs. Fiske in a revival of Harry James 
Smith’s farcical comedy, “Mrs. Bump- 
stead-Leigh.” 


Belasco’s “Mima,” a marvel of stage 


| scenery. 
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IDEAS do the wor 


The POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY puts its distinguish- 
ing ideas to work, and relies upon them. They reach the public 
through periodical advertising, circular advertising, and the com- 
mendatory advertising of its policyholders. These ideas lodge in 
the minds of individuals and hold fast.- Influenced favorably by 
them they become policyholders and are rewarded by the resulting 
economies. 


These economies follow upon the taking out of one’s insurance 
volitionally, and maintaining it in force; commission dividends are 
thereby saved each year for the policyholder and are guaranteed to 
him in the policy. Personal salesmen are eliminated; the IDEAS 
do the selling; they are the salesmen. They have proven the 
efficacy of the Postal’s direct or non-agency method and popularized 
its policies. 


Professional salesmen recognize the merit of the Postal plan, 
approve it, and become buyers of its policies. Over fifty millions 
of non-agency insurance now issued are evidence of general ap- 
preciation. 


Postal policyholders are not man-handled but mind-handled—the mind being 
their own. More minds are continually awakened to the reasonableness of the 
non-agency method. More persons are being convinced day by day. The 
company opened the door of 1929 showing an excellent trend in its business. 


Increased Insurance in Force 


Increased Assets Increased Income 
Increased Reserves Increased Surplus 


Insurance in Force Totals $56,000,000 
Capital, Reserves and Surplus Over $20,000,000 
Total Paid to Policyholders in Twenty-three Years, $36,680,941. 


It is a Company of recognized high standing and conspicuous success. It has 
appealed to many ; it will appeal to you. 


Is Your Life Insurance Quota Filled? 


Nowhere can the average man invest his money so advantageously as in standard 
life insurance issued by this Company. 


Deal with this most modern Company and avail yourself of its economy. A 
knowledge of its benefits is now very widely spread, , 
gaining for it a nation wide membership. 


Its twenty-three years of experience have given more than 

; inlooks; they record the results of careful tests put into 

Postal Life Buildin practice in every department of the Company. They will 
Owned by the have a telling effect in future years. 


Company at a A P 

Write for information; get the glow of a personal satis- 
faction in acting for yourself and saving money. Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Without obligating me, please send 
full insurance particulars for my age. 


Simply use the Coupon, or write and say, “Mail me insurance particulars as 
mentioned in Review or Reviews.” Be sure to give 


1. Your Full Name; 2. Your Occupation; 3. Exact Date of Your Birth. 


All standard forms of Life and Endowment insurance are issued by this Com- 
pany and the data as to any of them will be gladly furnished. 


When your inquiry reaches us no agent will be sent to visit you. We desire 
to co-operate with you directly, and have you think out with us your problems, 
from documentary matter submitted. Because we employ no agents the resultant 
commission savings go to you. It is the only non-agency life insurance company 
in America. -= 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, Wm.R. Malone, President 
511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43rd St., New York 


Occupation 


Exact date of birth 


Amount 
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by Alfred V. Frankenstein 





That Unknown Soldier, the Amateur 


MONG OUR MAJOR national indus- 
tries is the writing and publica- 
tion of guidebooks, pamphlets, 
tracts, and courses of study in- 

tended to initiate the would-be amateur 
of music into the mysteries of the art. 
Books on how one should read, or how 
one should look at pictures we have in 
plenty, but their number is insignificant 
compared with the number of books on 
how one should listen to music. This is 
largely a phenomenon of the English- 
speaking world. On first inspection this 
may seem curiously inconsistent, for the 
English-speaking countries produce and 
consume far less music per capita 


books in England and America than in 
continental Europe where the musically 
unenlightened exist in smaller percentage, 
and are unconscious and uncaring of their 
darkness. 

Now there are missionaries and mis- 
sionaries. Some have a sober mind and 
hand. Others are fanatics. Some are fa- 
natics of purism. Some are fanatics of op- 
portunism, disdaining no trick or method 
that serves the end in view.» And most 
of them, from the highly respectable sa- 
vants of the trade; down to the humble 
grade school teacher—so it seems to me 
victims of a gigantic fa'lacy. 


perfect Wagnerite. In this case Lavignac’s 
ingenious parallel between the melodic 
construction of this motive and others ex- 
pressing will and decision will have to be 
abandoned. 

Wagner wrote in “Tristan” a transcript 
of his own experience. Strauss wrote in 
“A Hero’s Life” a picture of himself as he 
would like others to see him. The man 
and the musician were apparently an in- 
separable entity. Yet Wagner had much 
more in him than the memory of his tragic 
love affair, and so “Tristan” is a master- 
piece. And Strauss had very little in him 
beside the grandiose fakery of his pro- 
gram, and so his work turned out 
to be, instead, a stifling bore. 





than the countries of continental 
Europe. Consideration of other 
facts, however, explains the situ- 
ation readily enough. 

Two factors in our musical life 
give rise to this literature. There 
is a certain amount of demand for 
it, chiefly from the familiar type 
of person who, having had little 
music in his youth, comes, through 
one agency or another, to wake 
up to the fact that symphony or- 
chestras, violinists, quartets, pian- 
ists, make offering daily of rich music 
that stirs and affects him. He finds a 
more or less complicated lingo in force 
in the concert halls. 
cadences and recapitulations, appoggiatu- 
ras, fugatos, and whole-tone scales? He 
begins to distinguish tone qualities. What 
and how operated are these strange-look- 
ing pipes that the imperturbable orchestra 
men are continually lapping? 

Intellect plays on the music, and the 
ramifications of form are felt without 
being understood. Add to this the usual 
attitude of the musical neophyte who re- 
gards the creation and performance of 
music as a sort of thaumaturgy given only 
to “genius” to perfect, and you have a 
complete explanation of why we, who 
pretend in the public prints to know 
something about music, are continually 
receiving requests for music reading lists. 

The other factor that gives rise to the 
literature under consideration is the music 
missionary, who feels the urge to expound 
music as strongly as the religious mission- 
ary feels the urge to expound the Gospel. 
This type of individual naturally would be 
produced in a country in which there are 
musical heathen to be preached to. That 
is why we have more of them and of their 
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their 


What are these 


We erect monuments to the world’s 


centenaries. 


great 
painters and poets and musicians, and celebrate 
Somewhere, I think, there 
might be a monument to that international un- 
known soldier, the art amateur: the man whose 
willingness to clutter his mind with pleasant and 
non-interest-bearing things makes possible the 
existence of a Rembrandt, a Shakespeare, or a 
Beethoven.—DeEEMS TAYLOR. 


Living in the age of Wagner and 
Strauss, musical critics and educa- 
tors of high and low degree have 
trained their program-making guns 
upon all the music of all the ages. 
Meanings are discovered for the 
symphonies of Beethoven.  Pas- 
sages of composers’ letters and dia- 
ries, expressing this or that feeling 
or emotional state, or telling of 
this or that episode, are definitely 








Chief among the characieristics of nine- 
teenth century music is its imposition of 
extra-musical ideas upon musical sub- 
stance. In the tone poems of Strauss and 
Liszt, in the symphonies of Berlioz and 
many another, an attempt is made to pre- 
sent a story in tone. On a less compli- 
cated plane are the thousands of pieces in 
which a specific emotion or a specific idea, 
explained in a title, is supposedly ex- 
pressed in the music. From ihe represen- 
tation of actions and events it was but a 
step to the musical expression of more or 
less elaborate philosophical or emotional 
complexes. This music stands or falls, of 
course, by virtue of its musicality. Wag- 
ner’s motive of ‘“The Decision to Love” in 
“Siegfried” is great because it is a great 
tune, not because of the grotesque idea we 
are to connect with it—if idea it may be 
called. If the words mean anything at all 
they signify that love may be engendered 
by an act of the will, a concept that runs 
counter to general experience, particu- 
iarly the experience of Wagner; and fur- 
thermore it does not fit the situation in 
the opera. Perhaps the motive ought to 
be labeled “The Abandonment of Resis- 
tance to Growing Desire,” the verbosity 
of which will please, rather than repel, the 


linked with the music upon which 
the composer was at work at the time 
the letter or diary entry was written. 

This type of thing is interesting as an 
intellectual pastime, but is of little impor- 
tance as an aid to the seeker for intellec- 
tual enlightenment in the subject of 
music. It is, indeed, a considerable hin- 
drance, for none of these doctors can 
agree upon the “meaning” of even a 
simple little ditty like the popular “Mo- 
ment Musical” of Schubert, which I have 
seen extolled as the apotheosis of joy, and 
wept over as the perfect expression of 
laughter mingled with bitierest tears. 
This type of musical education can, of 
course, engender in its subjects only a sen- 
timental, extra-musical, literary concep- 
tion of the art, in which the musical 
values, having been expressed in tone be- 
cause inexpressible in any other medium, 
are lost sight of. 

How, then, to satisfy this amateur 
craving for instruction in the hows and 
whys of music? The question is by no 
means simple. If unguided listening alone 
were a satisfactory answer, the craving 
would not exist. Some instruction is, on 
the face of things, necessary. 

When one proceeds to think out 4 
method for supplying this instruction on 
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Common sense about 


—and its treatment 


S you probably know, dandruff, with its telltale 
and humiliating white flakes, is caused by 
germs. 


Like all germ conditions, it should have imme- 
diate attention. The penalty of neglect is an un- 
healthy scalp, falling hair—even baldness. 


Though there are countless costly cures (so called), 
the foremost dermatologists say that the best means 
of checking dandruff is the antiseptic shampoo, or 
massage. The antiseptic to strike at the germ con- 
dition and remove the flakes. The massage to in- 
crease blood circulation and thus aid hair roots to 
itegain vigor. 


At the first symptom of dandruff, we urge you to 
use full strength Listerine, the safe antiseptic, which 
has benefited so many. Simply douse it on the 

ead and massage the scalp backward and forward 





Everybody’s Talking | 


Everybody’s talking about the 
marvelous whiteness of teeth 
after using Listerine Tooth 
Paste a short time. You will 
be delighted. 


Large Tube, 25c 


dandruft 


with the fingers. Repeat the treatment often, using 
a little castor oil if scalp is excessively dry. Results 
often seem miraculous. 








They are not surprising, however, when you 
realize that Listerine, though a healing, exhilarating 
antiseptic, is powerful against germs—so active, in 
fact, that it destroys 200,000,000 of the stubborn 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus 
(typhoid) germs in 15 seconds. Moreover, it is 
soothing in effect. Thousands declare it the ideal 
dandruff treatment. Prove to your own satisfaction. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo.,U.S.A. 
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The Safe and Soothing Antiseptic 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 
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Stop-over privileges on main- 
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cabins to the colorful Ahwahnee, 
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or write direct to Yosemite Park 
and Curry Co., Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, California. 
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Music 


a purely musical, objective basis, one 
runs up against the necessity of choosing 
between two concepts of the history of 
the art. One is the purely deterministic 
conception, which sees the composer as 
the mere tool of a dynamic, impersonal 
force. The other is the individualistic 
idea, which sees music evolving as the 
result of the contribution of individual 
genius. Which to present? 

My own solution of the difficulty is this 
—broad and universal aspects of an art 
become apparent only after experience 
of thousands of specific examples of that 
art. It is useless to talk about the dy- 
namic flow of musical history to persons 
unacquainted with the individual works in 
which it expresses itself. Therefore let us 
talk about the works and the men, and let 
the dynamic flow take care of itself. 

It ought to be apparent that to separate 
the study of music and musical forms 
from the study of the history of music is 
a foolish procedure, although it has been 
done. Granted that one should lay out 
one’s instruction along historical lines. 
where should one begin? The forms and 
ideas of today can be interpreted in the 
light of the past. It is equally true that 
the forms and ideas of the past can be 
illuminated with the light of the present. 

No one of us ever woke up to the power 
and value of art by contemplating the 
masterworks of an age long dead. I 
know of no amateur of art who began his 
listening, or looking, or reading with Bach, 
Cimabue, or Chaucer. The composers 
chiefly responsible for the awakening of 
symphony orchestra subscribers are Wag- 
ner and César Franck. 

In presenting the names of three great 
early masters I chose Bach, Cimabue, and 
Chaucer. It is illuminating to compare 
the birth dates of these three. Bach, 1685, 
Cimabue, 1240, Chaucer, circa 1340. The 
earliest of the great masters of music 
whose music remains a fecundating force 
today was born more than four hundred 
years later than the painter, more than 
three hundred after the poet. 

To the average music lover the art of 
music suddenly began about the end of 
the seventeenth century. This is a false 
conception, of course, but how, and to 
what extent, is one to explore the vast 
dead house of music that extends in time 
back to earliest records? The new clas- 
sicism of the present is leading us to in- 
vestigation here. Such sources as the 
educational department of the Victor 
company are presenting us with excellent 
examples of this old music. Should one 
take the plunge, and go adventuring down 
the aisles of this morgue, feeling sure that 
one should discover it singularly alive for 
a morgue, or should one concern oneself 
with what one knows to be vital currents 
of the present? It is hard to answer. 
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a 
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are hard to answer. To what extent 
should one balance listening against play- 
ing? To what extent is the music the ama- 
teur is capable of playing music that is 
worth playing? An extreme purist on this 








point—the proper balance of active per- | 


formance against passive listening—leaves 
the moderns out of his book, because he 
believes that modern music is outside the 
possibilities of amateur fingers. This is 
tantamount to saying that because I can't 
draw like a Michelangelo I should be ex- 
cluded from the Sistine chapel. 

There are a hundred other facets of the 
matter that are not solved or approach- 
ing solution. For this we should be grate- 
ful. If ever any person, amateur or 
professional, discovers to his complete 
satisfaction that he knows all that he cares 
to know about the art of music, he had 
best purchase either a coffin or a Mah 
Jong set. 


Hitching Jazz 


to a Star 


N” MANY YEARS AGO someone discov- | 


ered that jazz, when it is good jazz, 
is good music. This became known in 


Carnegie Hall because someone else, at | 
the same time, discovered that jazz is our | 
native folk-music, “the spontaneous ex- | 
It then | 
became a patriotic duty to prove that en- | 


pression of the American spirit.” 


tire symphonies and operas could be made 
of jazz. 


So writes Hiram Motherwell in Musical | 


America. But he objects: 

“The moral or patriotic imperative al- 
leged in connection with jazz of course 
falsified the whole subject. There is no 
reason why any American composer 
‘ought’ to write jazz symphonies, any 
more than he ‘ought’ to write battle songs 
to win the next war, or mammy songs to 
preserve the home, or—for that matter. 
any music whatever unless his ideas seem 
to him so important that he can’t help it. 
I don’t mean that jazz symphonies and 
operas shouldn’t be written. What I mean 
is (I don’t know how else to say it) that 
they shouldn’t ought to be written.” 
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Personal Friend 


wherever you travel abroad 


Whether you have been abroad 
before or not, you can imagine 
what an advantage it is to have 
a friend there—some one who 
can help you . . . who speaks 
your own language. 

Such a friend is the smiling, 
uniformed representative of the 
American Express. You will 
find him wherever travelers con- 
gregate—at the important 
docks, custom houses and fron- 
ticr points. Whenever travel 
problems arise, he is nearby, 
cager to explain the formalities 
... to suggest the most comfort- 
able routes. . . to help in a hun- 
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corners of the world, it is as 
readily accepted as local cur- 
rency. 


Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75c for each $100 
For sale at 22,000 Banks, Amer- 
ican Express and American 
Railway Express offices. Merely 
ask for the sky-blue American 

Express Travelers Cheques. 


safety 


and spendability 


ERICAN 


dred and different ways— 
7 Deana ana > EXPRESS 
ravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 


modations, etc. 


You will find the helpful 


Nevertheless, because jazz seems, or 
rather feels, to Mr. Motherwell to have 


so much authentic charm and vitality, 
and because its potential vigor seems 
cramped in the rigid mould of the sheet- 
music song, he is eager to see it get a 
chance to tell its story untrammeled. 
“Jazz at its best,” he explains, “is 
capable of symphonic development; it is, 
ul may coin a German word, symphonie- 
jihig, Jazz is more than a dance type; 
more than a rhythmic trick. You cannot 
Imagine a waltz symphony, or a mazurka 
symphony; but you can imagine a jazz 
symphony—we are imagining it now.” 





service of this “friend” a pleas- 
ant reminder that you are not a 
stranger in a strange land. You 
are assured of an automatic in- 
troduction to him the moment 
you change your money into 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques. For over two genera- 
tions this international money 
has protected the funds of trav- 
elers and even in the nooks and 


eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world 
by the American Express 
Travel Department 
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TRAVEL: ADVENTURE 


The Flying Explorer Fights a Blizzard 


ARCH 7, 1929. A fairly good 

morning for flying down on the 

ice barrier of the Antarctic 

Continent, where Commander 
Byrd and some fifty-five men are spend- 
ing two years in exploration and scien- 
tific observation. Overhead is a sky 
nearly clear; and to the east, where lies 
the Rockefeller Range of mountains, it 
is quite bright. 

These mountains had been discovered 
by Commander Byrd on an airplane 
flight. They had been photographed from 
the air by Capt. Ashley J. McKinley, a 
member of the Byrd expedition. But no 
man had ever set foot on them. 

To explore them three men set out 
that March day in a Fokker monoplane, 
one of the four planes with the Byrd 
expedition. They were Lawrence Gould, 
geologist; Bernt Balchen, airplane pilot; 
and Harold June, pilot and radio operator. 
Into the teeth of a stiff wind they flew. 
It kept them in the air two hours and 
ten minutes, though they covered only 
about 130 miles before they landed on 
the snow and ice a mile 


work of exploration was completed. 
Specimens of rock from the mountains 
were collected. Peaks were measured, 
sketched, and marked on a map. Posi- 
tion shots were taken with a sextant. 
Then, so the radio reported, snow and 
wind came back again. Anxiously the 
three explorers piled snow blocks on the 
moorings of their plane. To cut them 
they had to fight with their shovel, and 
lie on it, so powerful was the blast. 
Lumps of snow from the mountains two 
miles away bumped them. Tiny flakes 
stung their faces and froze to their eye- 
lashes. The plane quivered and heaved 
under the strain, so that food and duffle 
were taken to the tent, which, though it 
flapped violently in the blizzard, seemed 
safer. Once Gould, holding to a guy 
rope fastened to the plane, was stretched 
straight out like a flag by a sudden gust. 
Faithfully the radio told this tale to 
the base party. The wind, according to 
the air-speed indicator in the cabin of 
the plane, was eighty-eight miles an hour, 
and still rising with a whining roar. 


Then the messages stopped, suddenly, 
Days passed, but no word came from 
the three, and the base camp grew wor 
ried. Had the little party of three tried 
to fly back, only to crash on the take. 
off in a blizzard? Had the gale tom 
their tent away, and left them helpless’ 
Had serious injury, or even death, visited 
that camp a hundred and thirty mile 
away? 

No one knew. A rescue plane would 
have been sent out, but wind, clouds, 
and the uncertain light of the approach- 
ing Antarctic night made that an invite 
tion to disaster. Finally dog teams, slower 
but more sure in treacherous weather than 
airplanes, were sent out. And on March 
19, twelve days after the exploring trio 
set out, and four days after the omi- 
nous silence of their radio began, the 
meteorologist at the base declared that 
a rescue flight might be risked. 

Dean Smith, pilot, Malcolm Hanson. 
radio operator, and Commander Byrd 
himself took off in the Fairchild mono- 
plane, the only one available because the 

remaining two were not 





from one of the high 
peaks of the range. 
They radioed back to the 
base that they arrived 
safely, set up their tent, 
and turned in. 

For eight days their 
wireless sent back over 
the white desert spaces 
news of what they were 
doing. It told of the 
blizzard that greeted 
them the morning of 
their arrival, of winds of 
forty, fifty, and sixty 
miles an hour, of wet and 
dismal nights, of days in 
which no work save try- 
ing to secure their plane, 
by means of alpine rope 
to skis buried in the 
snow, was possible. But 
also it told of a day of 





put into commission this 
season. Russell Owen. 
correspondent for the 
New York Times and St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, 
whose assignment it is to 
tell the world what the 
Byrd expedition does, 
radioed to his papers what 
happened. He wrote: 
“All we knew was that 
they were flying into the 
unknown, facing dangers 
which all aviators avoid 
when possible, on an I 
rand the outcome 0 
which we dreaded.” 
Slowly ninety minutes 
ticked themselves away, 
with no word from the 
rescue plane to the men 
grouped around the fa 
dio operator at the bas¢. 








calm, in which their 
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126 Newbury ST., BosTON, Mass. ALFRED S.AMER & CO..Ltd. Proprietors [2 ;  gomfortsble A ne ant pene fecting Mr. & Mes. 
i i i P ennis, Go oque, Weekly Bridge. Mé 
glean gs MONTANA Address Inquiries to lthis YOUR "summer home. Write now, ALL Al 
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able rates, attractive scenery, out-door sports. 6 PARK STRE) 
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Sab elet ce ey 
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o the great capitals of this intriguing land, 
- modern liners, equipped with all im- 
provenents for inter-zone comforts. All Se: , gd j 
outside staterooms. Dancing, deck sports, . aera : : 7% BAD i Bibs dead a va Allurin scenery, splendid cities! 
Swimming pool. : rem aeg ae Oe AE aaa righ as lal Cee a RN Vo yage on the “Ebro” or the * kisse- 

pana ng aig A ge 2 kre are re : “e quibo,” specially built for tropical 
NTEV. {0 — BUE) f x » husetts Pprom- 
NE OCEAY OUSE-:-Swampscott, Massac travel: All outside staterooms. 
Calling northbound at Santos and Located dinseny on ge oe midst of beautiful natural scenery. Every enade and sports decks. Swimming 
Trinidad. Fortnightly Servico by recreational feature. The best cuisine and service that money can produce, Booklet. pool. Verandah cafe. Orchestra 
8.8. Voltaire 8.8. Vauban 8.8. Vandyek E. R. Grabow, Chairman and Treasurer Clement E. Kennedy, President 19 Day Tours — Havana $250 up. 
Panama $300 up, including shore 


AMPORT NEW MEXICO trips and hote 8. 
& HOLT LINE wee MASS. Raton, N.M, SEABERG HOTEL|P ACE FEC LE 


. to #5. Art Gallery, 26 Broadway, New York, or local travel el agent 
26 B a2 1 4 quiet, cosy THE House LE -S sea. CIE June 29. |175 rooms. Rate, #1 a 
oe ho etree lnee Suents Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 25th season. 500 paintings in cc | 
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OQUTH AMERICA 
18 to 81 $250 
pay TouRSE & and up | 


PANAMA CANAL—BOLIVIA—PERU | 

COLOMBIA — ECUADOR—CHILE 

and other South American Countries | 

via HAVANA or 4irect | 

Sailings every two weeks 

NEW TWIN SCREW MOTORSHIPS 

Write for complete information and 
illustrated literature to 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square New York | 














via ‘‘SPANISH AMERICAS”’ 


7 $350 up $250 up 
Round Trip, Water Rail One Way Water 
yr make 9 visits in South and Central Amer- 

ica, Panama Canal and Mexico (Havana, 
eastbound). From your home town on main line 
points and back. First class transportation, 
meals and bed on steamer. Return stopovers 
at Apache Trail, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, 
Yosemite. Slight additional cost via Portland, 
Seattle, Vancouver, Canadian Rockies. 
A Cruise Ship every two weeks East or West 

Booklet ‘‘E’’ on request 


PANAMA MAIL S.S, CO. 


10 Hanover Sa. New York 














mobile Tours arranged. 
ALL EXPENSE ESCORTED TOURS 
40 European Offices 


512 Fifth Ave. (43rd Street), New York 
178 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 


—_ RANCHES 


Vacation on a Stock Ranch 


”., (SIXTEEN-BAR-ONE) 
16 7 TRAPPER LODGE 


Horseback riding, fishing, tennis ; detached sleep- 
inglodges. Our garden and dairy herd supply our 
table. Acomplete Mountain-top-Camp maintained 
inconnection, For reservations write W. H. Wyman 
& Son, Shell, Big Horn County, Wyoming. 


TY RANCH EKALAKA 


MONTANA 
3000 Acres of pine hills and plains in the heart of 
Cattle Country. An ideal place to spend a summer 
vacation. Limited number. Reasonable rates. 
For Booklet and full details write to 


t 
Mr. & Mrs, JAMES HUNTER, Miles City, Montana 


ALLAN RANCH 40s 22¢h, 














|| Ouchy, Berne, Bernese Ober- 





Electrification adds to the 
smooth, restful, clean flight 
through Switzerland. . 

it makes the country more 
beautiful than ever. 


....-And when the fleets 
last fall brought back 
from Europe the tens of 
thousands of contented 
Americans their praise for 
Switzerland was unani- 
mous....the outstanding 
event of the entire trip in 
every respect! Do we need 
to add any superlatives to 
this recommendation ? 


You too want to see the best 
... Visiting Geneva, Lausanne- 





land, Interlaken-Jungfraujoch, 
Loetschberg, Zermatt-Gorner- 
grat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, 
Zurich, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, St. Gothard and 
Lugano. 


Write us for literature and 
further information, using 
the coupon below. 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me illustrated booklets = 
1 








In Big Rockies. Hunting, Fishing, Scenery. Pack 
Train Trips. Warm Plunge. Good Horses. Book- 
let. RALPH ALLAN, Augusta, Montana. 


A*2A RANCH 


ENCAMPMENT, WYOMING 





Uniqueamongranches: Beautifullylocated 
inthe Heart of the Cool Rockies. Equipped 

your comfort; Cabins with private 
baths; Electricity; Exceptional food. For 
your pleasure: Horseback Riding, Unex- 
celled Trout fishing, Hunting, Swimming, 
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} 

The Where-To-Go system influences the people. 
comprising the cream of ail Travel prospects. 
Our advertisers waste no money in presentin 
sheir invitations to people who cannot accep 


MAINE 
ON MAINE COAST 
NEWAGEN INN 


Py NEWAGEN, MAINE 
“Where sea cliffs and 


» e forests meet” 














Tennis, Mountain Horseback trips. Guests 
limited to 40. Christian. References re- 
quired. Season June 15th—October Ast. 


Pack Trip For Boys 


Separately conducted, a month's horse- 
ck trip fora limited number of boys, 14 
to 18 years, 


Address the Ranch or, 1.S. Rossiter, 36 East 


29th St., New York City. 








spruc 
=e Open June 15th to October Ist 


‘al | JNRIVALLED advantages for short vacar 
y = . tion or entire summer 200-acre estate on 
“ene 


bath or running water Only hot and cold sea 
water baths on the coast. Inn, 


C 


seaward tip of five-mile cape. All rooms with | 


and Cot 
Pool, Golf, 
. Stare 
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i Summer Cruise 


EUROPE 
and the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered 
Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“California,” from New 
York July 2 to August 29. 


Our eighth consecutive 
voyage of this kind... 
combining European 
Summer travel with a 
complete circuit of the 
Mediterranean . . . a most 
deftly arranged itinerary 
of 14,000 miles... many 
opportunities for exten- 
sive land trips within the 
cruise . . . returning via 
London and Paris... gen- 
erous stop-over privileges. 


EUROPE 


Spring and Summer 





Study our informative 
booklets; Individual Travel 
aspecial feature, also group 
travel of every variation. 
200 European offices... 88 
years of travel experience 
-..and close liation 
with the Wagons-Lits Co., 
owner of the vast net of 
International trains in 
Europe, Near East, Egypt. 


Popular Tours 


By the economical, care- 
free“Tourist ThirdCabin,” 
to Great Britain and Conti- 
nental Europe; special 
Feature Tours toChristian 
Shrines. . . The Land of 
the Midnight Sun...Classic 
Greece (Delphic Festival) 
New Russia... 


Programs upon request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Branches 


In co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


stopping at HAVANA to sighisee 


REOUCED SUMMER RATES NOW 














American Institute 
of Educational Travel 


— Foremost University Tours— 


Officially recognized by Ameri- 
can Universities — Lectures in 
Art, History, Literature, Travel, 


then through the PANAMA CANAL 


) ?) - a a 
fonama facifie fine 
NTERNAT NA MERCANTILE MARINE COM PANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, 460 Market Street, 
Suu Francisco: our offices elsewhere or author- 


zed S. S. or R.R. Agents 








| EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 


TEMPLE Gi [OURS 


compoeati 


441-A Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
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CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600 to $1300 
Spain,Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Tros- 
sachs, Berlin (Paris, London, Rhine, 
etc.). Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included. 
Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. 29, $600 up 
Frank Cc. Clark, Times Bidg., N. Y. 


CONDUCTED EUROPEAN TOURS 
France-Itly-Switzerland-Germany-England. Es- 
corted personally by Dr. C. Ferraro. $525 to $985. 
All expenses. FERRARO’S TRAVEL BUREAU. Lyon 
& Healy Bldg., Chicago, Ml. Ask for Booklet M. 


BEurope 50 days $355 


Free Book - - - 200 tours, 
ALLEN TOURS, Ine., 154 Boylston St., Boston 














—Spanish, F ‘ 
lalee pos rench, German, 


Credit if desired. 
587 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 














NEW MEXICO 


Where 
the Trail Ends 


Play and relax at Picturesque Rancho 
Rea — 8,000 ft. up in Pine clad Jemez 
Mtns., 85 miles northwest Albuquerque. 
Temperature never over 75. Hunting, 
fishing, trail riding, ‘‘ packing,"’ motor- 
ing, rodeo, tennis, polo, swimming, etc. 
Ranch house luxurious as city club, 
Private bath every room. Food del icious, 
May 15 to Thanksgiving. Write or wire 
for portfolio of photographs and com- 
plete information. Rancho ReaCo., 169 
E. Superior St., Chicago, or Jemez 
Springs, N. M, 


JEMEZ SPRINGS 
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QUAINT CABE COD 


A Land of Vacation Sport and Rest - Fishing, 


Bathing, Sailing, Golf. 


For booklet write Vacation Bureau, Room 118-C, New Haven, Ce. 


The NEW HAVEN R.R. 

















Most Glorious 
Vacation of All 


Low Cost 
Combination Rail- Auto Tour 
All Expenses Prepaid 
Tyo wonderful weeks—just “‘idling 

through”? the mountains™=sight- 
seeing—resting! All the hest scenery 
—Rocky Mountain National Park = 
over the Great Divide = Pikes Peak 
Region—anitinerary ofcontin- 


SIPPICAN HOTEL 


On Buzzards Bay. Recreations for young 
andold. Select. Chas. W. Kokerda, Man.Dir. 


ENCLAND 


Mass. 














Famous Old 


COACHING INNS 
in ENGLAND 


hundred Hostelries— 
quaint old places at which 
the hospitality that character- 
ised them in Dickens’ time is 








uous grandeur! Spectacular! Inspir- 
ing! Restful! Invigorating! Superfine, 
in every feature rail, hotel, auto 
service. Everything included. 
ONLY $178.00 FROM CHICAGO 
Correspondingly Low from 
Other Points | 
Various Tours Available, $125.00 Up | 
Personally Conducted or Independent | 
=—Go As You Please 
For details, mail this coupon. | 
ee a ee ee ee a 
Rock Island Vacation Travel 533 | 
Service Bureau, i 
749 La Salle St. Station, Chicago | 
Please send me free booklets de- | 
scriptive of Colorado and various | 
All-Expense Colorado Tours. 


2 ee 








BENNETT’S BRANCH in the 
Rockies. Fishing in lakes and streams.) 
Beautiful trails. Saddle horses. Booklet, 
THOMAS BENNETT, Eggers, Colorado, 


Where-To-Go for June closes May 1 
_____GRUISES-TOURS 


SOUTH 
MERIC 


Recreation... Rest...Scenic 
grandeur... Business oppor- 





still practised—where cour- | 
tesy to the traveller, quiet 
service and well-cooked food 
at moderate prices may be ex- | 
pected and found. 

A booklet, “Old Inns of Old 
England,” with particulars of | 
the interesting places in which 
these Inns are situated may 
be had on request from 


The Where-To-Go Bureau 
8 Beacon St., Boston, or 


Trust Houses, Ltd. 
53 Short’s Gardens, London 
W.C.2 




















PENCIL ENGRAVINGS 
of famous 


OLD COACHING INNS 


Very fine reproductions of original 
pencil sketches (of which the above 
illustration is a miniature reproduc- 
tion) of 8 of the most picturesque 
historic Inns of England, made by 
noted British artists, obtainable from 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU 
for $1.00 each, or8 for $7.50, post free. 
The approximate size of the re- 
productions is 11" x 7%". They 
are mounted on_plate-marked 
heavy paper (size 15” x 10”). 
For a hall, dining room or library 
these pictures make a unique and in- 





Marion | _ 


__ _ENCLAND 








England’s 
Wonder- 


The breath-taking beauty of the 
English Lakes has been made 
famous by poets whose names are 
known throughout the world. The 
haunts they loved are still to be 
seen in a region thathas lostnone of 
its beauty with the passage of years. 
Recapture the spirit of these 
famous men. Visit Wordsworth’s 
seat at Rydal... . Brantwood 
where Ruskin lived for thirty years 
and Coniston where he is buried. 
Then there is Grasmere, with its 
wishing gate, full of associations 
with Wordsworth, with Coleridge, 
with de Quincey, and with Matthew 
Arnold. To these places and to 
many others full of precious 
memories, the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway will take you 
speedily and in great comfort. 


L M § 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY. 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
(Dept. A72), London Midland and Scottish 
Rly, of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Or from any L M S agent, 
Thos. Cook & Son, or American Express Inc. 








teresting decorative feature. 








tunity...Gay Latin-Ameri- 

can society —all are found 

in. Rio de Janeiro, Monte- 

video and Buenos Aires— 

now, during the glorious 

sub-tropical autumn season. 
Safe Ships — Fastest Time 


21,000 ton American steamers 
sail fortnightly from New York 


S. 8S. Pan America S.S. Western World 
S.S.South Cross S.S.A Legion 





Under U. S. Gov't. Mail Contract 
Apply any Tourist Agency, or 


MUN SO STEAMSHIP 


LINES 
67 Wall Street, New York _ 








The seven magazines The Wnere-to-go Bureau | _ 


uses regularly are all quality publications, 

are welcome visitors monthly in our best! 

homes and influence quahty people everywhere! 
LONDON ENG. 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, N. W.1 


LONDON 


Quiet and refined—providing the bestin English 
home life. Bedrooms with h. and c. water. 








Telephones. Numerous Private Suites. Ideal 
and convenient location. Highly recommended 
for extended stay. Booklet Where-To-Go Bureau. 








TOURS 


The Travel Land 
of 
Constant Delights 


.. Charming, thrilling, mystifying ..., q 
land of strange contrasts and inspiring 
places .... romantic, beautiful .... that’s 


South Atfirica 


a land of invigorating climate where the 
leisurely enjoyment of many wonders leaves 
you refreshed, inspired, satisfied. 

You will see many things that exist 
only in South Africa: 


Victoria Falls — Nature’s Greatest 
Water Wonder 

The Greatest Big Game Preserve 

Acres of Diamonds 

The greatest gold mines, 8,000 feet 
deep 

Thrilling Zulu War Dances 

Finest Scenery by Motor in the Cape 
Beautiful and Natal 


Travel is most comfortable .... palatial 
steamers take you there .... comfortable 
hotels .... excellent cuisine .... good thea- 
tres .... comfortable railroads .... Also all 
modern sports. 

Write for fully illustrated travel literature 
and booklet H B-6 to 


GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 

11 Broadway New York City 

HD CE OA DWCACE O20 

EUROPE 








An Invitation 

is extended to a very limited group 
of persons who possess a sincere 
interest in Russia and the means 
adequate to make an intimate study 
of life in the Russian village, under 
the guidance of America’s two fore- 
most authorities on Russian life 
today. 


Mr. Albert Rhys Williams 
Author of ‘* Through the Russian Rev- 
olution,” “‘ The Russian Land,” etc. 

an 


“Jake Your Car with you 
and See EUROPE Right/ 


Let us make arrangements for an ideal tour in your own car. 
i ini economies and conven- 


i e 
TRAVEL BUREAU. 173W Newbury Street. Boston, Mass. 


CRUISES-TOURS 











ALLEXPENSES 30 Our 


THE LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
Cunard renown! 7000 satisfied guests! 
They are our pledge for_the happiest 
summer of your life. Booklet J 


STUD 
ENTS, Feny Avent 














Mr. Maurice Hindus 
Authorof“ Broken Earth,’’** The Rus. 
sian Peasant and The Revolution,” etc, 
Application for admission to these 

parties should be addressed to 
American- Russian Travel Agency, Inc. 

100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Other Tours to Russia Sailings Weekly 





" TRAVEL_ACCESSORIES _ 


and all travel nausea, Mothersill’s 


brings perfect comfort on your journeys # 


by Sea, Train, Auto or Air, 








SCENIC ROUTE EUROPE 
James Boring's 2"Annual 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 


$550 up, First Class Only 


Specially chartered. White Star Line _ 
S. S. “Calgaric” sails from New York 
- June 29to Iceland, Midnight SunLand, — 
North Cape, Norway’s Fjords, every _ 
Scandinavian capital, Gotland and | 
Scotland. Rates include shore tripsand © 
stopover tickets. Membership limited — 
to 480. One management throughout — 
by American cruise specialists. — 


ALSO Sr ANNUAL MEDITER- 
RANEAN CRUISE, PEB. 15, 1930 


Inquire of your local agent or 
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Ancerieés 


‘cur new motorships and a new era in 
South American travel. This Spring, 
the ‘‘ Northern Prince,”’ **Eastern Prince,’’ 
“Southern Prince’? and ‘‘Western 
Prince’’ will inaugurate a regular fort- 
nightly passenger service from New York to 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Aires. 
The last word in vibrationless speed, 
travel luxury and safety. 
Reservations and literature at authorized 
tourist agents or Furness Prince Line, 34 
Whitehall St., New York City. 


FURNESS 
ince 





LINE 


Prince Line Service has been continuous between 
New York and South America for 33 Years 


GALVESTON TEXAS _ 


Head South to the 


New Ki acation 
House Party 


ALL-EXPENSE 
CONDUCTED Tou rs 


Here’s the newest, gayest, most care- 
free kind of vacation trip ... Guild 
House Party Tours with a jolly group 
of travelers on luxurious special trains 
to the popular vacation-lands of the 
United States and Canada. Choose 
your route from hundreds of interest- 
ing trips described in our beautifully 
illustrated booklets : 


“* Wonderland 
of the West’? — 
Summer Tours of 
the Pacific North- 
west, Canadian 
Rockies, Pacific 
Coast, Yellow- 
stone, Alaska, 
California, Yo- 
semite, Colorado, 
Grand Canyon, 
Salt Lake, Zion. 

Booklet “DW”. 


‘Historic East’ 
Summer Tours 
of the Atlantic 
Coast, Washing- 
ton, New York, 
Atlantic City, To- 
ronto, Montreal, 
Quebec, Niagara 
Falls, Virginia, Bermuda, the White 
Mountains. Ask for Booklet “DE”. 





8 Days to 
Two Months 


8125 up 


Special trains 
leave Chicago, 
eastbound and 


25. Recreation 
car for movies, 
bridge, danc- 
ing. Compre- 
hensive sight- 
seeing. Leading 
hotels. Expert 
couriers. 
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JAPAN 


CHINA vN 


UTH SEAS 


Answer the lure of the “Far 
East.” Superbly attractive, 
inspiring tours, splendidly 
routed. Sailing from Pacific 
Coast. 
SUMMER TOUR 
Sailing June 19 

to Japan and China... lotus and 
wistariafestivaltime. .. low cost. 


AUTUMN TOURS 


Sailing Sept. 13 and Sept. 21 
to Japan, China, Philippines. . . 
cogeeel return via Mediterranean 

Europe, 


WINTER TOUR 


Sailing Jan. 8th next 
to South Seas and Australasia... 
visiting Honolulu, Fiji Islands, 
Friendly Islands, Semoa, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Cook and Society 
Islands, 


Write for Booklet 








Let us tell you about the un- 
usual vacation opportunities. 
Ask your local railroad or tour- 
ist agent, or write 


hos. Cook & Son 
™ 5 Fifth Ave., New York 
and branches 


| Our advertisers waste no money in presenting 
their invitations to people who cannot accept. 
Where-Tc-Go Travel influence ts world wide. 











COMPAGNIA ~ 
ITALIANA 
TURISMO, Inc. 


545 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORKNY. 





delightful isle of 
GALVESTON. Your 
favorite sport is 
here. Swimming, 
Boating, Fishing, 
Golf, Tennis, Hunt- 
ing. Daysjust right 
for outdoor rest or 
recreation. For in- 
formation write 
Dept. 10, Chamber 
of Commerce, Gale 
veston, Texas. 


“etal 


on the Gulf 


E. G. McMiCKEN 


GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
Dept. 605, 180 North Michigan | !525 Railroad Ave. So. Seattle, Wash. 


CHICAGO 
‘European 1 — a ‘ Conducted | wal l] iC STEAMSH | P 1) 


Write for Booklet V Where-To-Go advertising covers best | prospects | 
FRENCH TRAVEL BUREAU —UL'S. income tar payers on $5,000 und over. 
22 Place de la Madeleine—PARIS 
112 West 49th Streett-—NEW YORK CANADA 


NORTHERN ONTARIO | 
°B62 Round h-World pustetexstct ees tic 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


LAKK TIMAGAMI | 
coos TRAVEL BUREAU 


ART CRAFTS 
Independent Tours to 


ITALY =e: EUROPE 


ask for our fr 
SUMMER TOURS | iN TUROPE 
via CIT 





85 CIT OFFICES and hundreds of CIT agents 
all over Europe cooperate in making our 
tours more pleasant and less Ss expensive, 


Inc. 








We specialize in European Tours 
CONSULT US NOW 
about steamships, railroads, airplanes, motor 
coaches, private motors, hotels, 
lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com- | Biaoied. Sah iain i ace 
fort. Wonderful fishing, Boating, Bathing, and | Travel Better — Spend Less 
Hiking. One night from Toronto. Booklet. Mr. | 




















A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 











WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
tion, or meaning of a word; a fact about a famous 


character, or historical event, or geographical point; t A 
some detail ofsci government, literature, Ve G 


ue y orany othersubject lookitupinthe “Supreme Authority”’. A Ml ki, | \ 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY J : 
t 452,000 Entries, 2,700 P. . 12,000 
contains an accurate answer. ntries, ‘ages. t ment Job ? ? 
1260:0°3400 
a year 


it” 
WW 
| 0 Biographical names, 32,000 Geographical subjects, 6,000 Illustra- 
tions. Regular and India Peper Editions. Write for specimen pages, 
etc., mentioning Review of Reviews, to G. & C. Merriam Co.,Springfield, Mass. 
STEADY WORK 
Paid Vacation 


18 to 55 
VALUABLE COUPON 


a id 


‘ust 


-———— -——— ew ee oe 


FRANKLIN agers. Dept. S-238, 
Rochester 


—whetherit concerns the spelling, pronuncia- a 
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SUCCESS 


THROUGH LAW 


“T find that nearly all positions commanding a salary 
of $10,000.00 a year or more are filled by men who 
have studied law,” writes a prominent Eastern manu- 
facturer. Whether you ever intend to practice law or 
not, spend your spare time at home training your mind 
to deal with problems from the sound, practical stand- 
point of the trained attorney. The lawyer i is aleader of 
men—in and out of business. Standard Oil of Indiana, 
U.S. Steel Corp., Packard Motor Car Co., hundreds 
of corporations are headed by legally trained men. Law 
is the basis of all business—large or small. A full law 
course leading to the degree of LL. B. or. shorter 
business law course under LaSalle guidance is avail- 
able for your home study. Full and up-to-date texts 
and modern law library. Cost low—terms easy. Write 
today for our free but valuable books “Law Guide” 
and ‘“‘Evidence.” Act Now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dep. 587-L 


. Short Sota valine ‘ 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg n- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. 

One pupil has earned over 
a, 8 writing in his spare 
time—hundr Jog selling: 
po x ons to th 


My DR ESENWEIN pub 





Rush to me aan OF CHARGE, list of U. S. Government jobs 
now obtainable. Send FREE 32-page book tellin: saluries, duties, 1 
hours, etc. ell me how I can get a position 





Chicago, ll, 


acpi aemh Gla cas at us cash CA aaa A el ce A en Scie ale ek ae 
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Cngland 
---the hest trip 
in Europe 


Step ashore at Southampton, right 
into the midst of centuries-old 
pageantry. A biscuit’s-throw away 
...the great New Forest, with its 
thousand year old oaks.. .hunting 
ground of Rufus Redbeard. Beau- 
lieu Abbey built by the Infamous 
John, from whom the nobles 
squeezed the Great Charter. 

Wareham, burial place of the 
murdered boy-king Richard II... 
where the fighting amazon, Lady 
Banks, held the besieged castle for 
thirteen weeks. Mysterious Stone- 
henge, as ancient as the moon. 

There’s a dewy freshness about 
the Thames Valley and there is an 
incomparable charm about the 
entire countryside which blends 
ideally with the substantial hos- 
pitality of England. 

Thirty-five Round Tours have 
been specially prepared for Amer- 
icans. What best to see, where to 
go...without wasting time. 

Guide No. 76, containing full information, 
gladly sent on request 

K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 

505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Continued from page 148 
Then came a message that they had 


| passed the first mountain, but saw no 








Suddenly signals ticked in: 
Someone below 


plane. 

“See the plane now. 
waving,” they said. 

A shout went up. “They are safe!” Soon 
came a still briefer message: “Landing.” 

Owen’s story continues: 

“There was a long period of silence. 
Mason looked up and said they had taken 
in the antenna and he could no longer 
hear the engine as it had been throttled 
down for the glide. We could imagine 
Dean, cool and resourceful, looking first 
to one and then to the other side, stall- 
ing in over a surface he could not see 
accurately, waiting for the first shock of 
touching. The moments dragged as Ma- 
son twiddled his dials, turning them back 
and forth without results. Suddenly he 
picked up his pencil. 

“ ‘Landed O. K., everyone O. K.,’ he 
wrote.” 

Those commonplace words, says 
Owen, lifted the gloom that had hung 
over the base camp. Men jumped up and 
down, and pounded one another on the 
back. But the radio was silent again. 

Then came a startling message. It was 
from June, one of the lost trio, saying 
that he and Balchen were being brought 
back by Smith. They were twenty min- 
utes out from the mountains in the ap- 
proaching darkness. Commander Byrd 
had insisted on staying at the camp, with 
Gould and Hanson, since the plane was 
not large enough to bring back both res- 
cuers and rescued. At this news the men 
at the base tumbled out to their snowy 
landing field. 

“We stared into that wall of darkness 
above which a few stars twinkled dimly,” 
continued Owen. “Behind us was the 
faint glow left by the sun, a cold, pale 
radiance that marked the horizon sharply 
under a line of broken clouds. It was 
that glow that Dean Smith was steering 
by as he headed toward the coast above 
the clouds until he could see the dark 
shadow of the sea among them. 

“Then he turned and followed along 
what he believed to be the Barrier wall, 
flying without seeing anything below him. 

Twenty minutes away, and cans 
holding rags soaked in kerosene were set 
out in a row at right angles to the wind 
so that he could land between them. . . 

“Then there was the distant whine of 
a motor, and faint against the dark sky 
we could see the plane. The long line 
of hooded figures jumped up and down 
in the twilight of the fires and put their 
arms out in greeting. Smith banked and 


_ circled over the field, looking it over care- 
fully, and went out over the bay and 


turned in a wide curve. Then he glided 
down toward the lights. 


“It was a strange and beautiful pic- 








ture, as the plane, like a huge black 
bird, was silhouetted against the dim light 
over the bay ice. ... It slipped side. 
ways a little to check the speed and they 
silently swept down toward us, seeming 
to move very slowly in the darkness. 
The ski landing gear flashed by just over 
the flaring flames. Then Smith set the 
craft down gently. <A_ slight crashing 
sound of the snow, a few dips of the 
wings, and it was safe in a perfect land- 
ing.” 

Balchen and June told of how the plane 
in which Gould and they had flown to 
the mountains had been wrecked by the 
wind. The eighty-eight-mile gale, with 
which their messages back to the base 
had stopped, was nothing to the roaring, 
whining blast of 150 miles an hour that 
tore at their tent, and at last lifted their 
plane from its moorings, to smash it back 
to the ice half a mile away. 

Thus ended part one of the rescue. Ii 
remained to fetch Commander Byrd, 
Gould, and Hanson. Three more days 
of waiting were necessary before Smith. 
with June, could once more fly to the 
rescue, and bring the stranded three back 
to the base, Little America. But he did 
it, safely—and flying stopped in Antarc- 
tica. For now, as summer comes on 
here, the long winter night has descended 
on the snows and mountains at the bot- 
tom of the world. 



























Pageantry of 
The Old West 


URPLE-BLACK MOUNTAINS under an in- 

credibly blue sky; pine forests and 
spruce-shadowed canyons; hurrying little 
trout streams, and towns that never have 
forgotten their pioneer days, provide the 
setting for the summer-long spectacle in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. Black 
Hills people dramatize their daily life and 
hang out their latch-strings, and_ the 
pageant is on. 

The Black Hills country is a splash 0! 
high, rugged mountains—the highest east 
of the Rockies, thrown up in the mids 
of wide, rolling prairies. No place in 
the world do the plains roll so close t0 
the base of towering mountain peaks 
The curves of the Cheyenne and Bell 
Fourche rivers encircle the hundred ani 
fifty by fifty miles of mountains, an 
two solitary sentinels stand guard wher 
the prairie begins—Bear Butte on th 
east and the Devil’s Tower on the wes. 
Nature formed the Black Hills in suc 
dramatic, spectacular mood that it is no 
strange the people who learned in four 
teen years of stage-coach isolation to pr 
vide their own amusement should matt 
a play of everything. Each year thé 
present a series of pageants. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


acation in 


CANADA 


... Choose a Mountain, 
_ Forest or Seaside Resort 


Enjoy the august solitudes and towering heights of 
the glorious Canadian Rockies this summer. See 
mountains crowned with eternal snow, giant glaciers, 
deep-rent canyons, jade-green lakes, and wild life 
forest sanctuaries. 


Stop at Jasper Park Lodge in the heart of Jasper 

National Park. Here you can play golf and tennis, 
swim, motor, climb mountains, ride trail and in the evening dancing 
and other social diversions complete the day’s enjoyment. 


The forest empire of the Highlands of Ontario also offers wonderful 
OFFICES opportunities for those who love the great outdoors; splendid 
200 Washingtsn St fishing, canoeing and swimming. Or come to the sea-swept shores 
Une anf. of the Maritime Provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
108 We Rasa 8, Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 


CINCINNATI 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 


ie. Fourth St Explore ancient Quebec or choose a quiet 
CLEVELAND . ° 
= maiien. haven among the many delightful watering 
Pe OL oe places along the Lower St. Lawrence. 
DULUTH 
430 W. Superior St. ° , 
Kansas crry Come to Canada this summer—here an en 
wl S ANGELES joyable, invigorating vacation awaits you. 
505 ithe. For booklets and information on 
afgrieion Arende Canada’s vacationlands, consult the 
oRITTSBURGH nearest Canadian National office. 
8 Peer 
PORTLAND, ME. 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
PORTLAND, ORE, 
Pacific Building 
302 Yamhill St. , 


ST. LOUIS 
314 No. Broadway 


ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 
SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. ©, 
91—15th St., N.W. 


The Largest Railway System in America 


=... ——— ae 
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HH. imvented the 
modern hotel 


His many years of hotel-building and opera- 


tion were devoted to just one ideal: making 
Statler Hotels and Statler service set the 
high standard by which all hotels and hotel 
service are measured ... He it was who 


pioneered in providing every room with radio 


reception, private bath, 


circulating ice- 


water, morning paper, and many another 


The 7 organization of. 
Env Latler 


Statler comfort. 


There are Statlers in 
BOSTON — BUFFALO — CLEVELAND — DETROIT 


ST. LOUIS — NEW YORK [ Hotel Pennsylvania } 


HOTELS STATLER 











Ju Rural Quebec. 


Delightful 3/4, to 11-Day 


Summer Cruises 


Ways that belong to other centuries, 
scenery untamed and _ beautiful, pic- 
turesque villages, a foreign atmosphere! 
Enjoy them this summer on short sea 
voyages within sight of land. 


Weekly sailings from Montreal and 
Quebec to NEWFOUNDLAND, 
GASPE, CANADIAN LABRADOR, 
SAGUENAY RIVER. 


Ask any travel agent about our luxuri- 
ous S.S. New Northland cruises and our 
other routes, or send coupon. 


———CLARKE———— 


Steamship Co., Limited 
103 Drummond Bldg., Montreal 


Please send details of your cruises. 
Name 


Address 








rm Opportunity for 
Young Men 


An old, established firm offers a 
chance tu sell a standard product, 
and grow 


Only one class of men will be inter- 
ested in this advertisement. These are 
the young men,—perhaps in their 
twenties and fresh from college, — 
who are wondering what line of busi- 
ness to enter. Or the young fellows 
who now have an inside position and 
want to get out in the selling game 
to broaden themselves both in income 
and experience. 

In short, they are the class of men 
who are willing to work and learn 
and build their future with us. And 
to such men we wish to tell our story. 

The John B. Wiggins Company 
has, in the past seventy years, devel- 
oped a national business in all forms 
of copper- and steel-plate engraving. 
Most of this has been carried on up 
to the present time by mail. But now 
we desire to establish direct repre- 
sentation and to engage a few clean- 
cut young men who will be a cred't 
to us. We prefer that they be in their 
twenties, = sufficiently well educated to 
be able to converse intelligently. Each 
will be assigned to a certain district in 
his locality. Here he will contact pros- 
pective customers and show them, from 
the beautiful book of actual engraved 
samples, our complete line. 

Experience is unnecessary; we would 
prefer to teach the men we select. our 
own way of selling our quality product. 
Their remuneration will be on a commis- 
sion_ basis. 

Each will be given an Fg amicntd to 
advance and connect himself permanently 
with this firm. 

Reply by letter only, please. If you 

are stich a young man, we would be 

glad to have a letter ‘directly from 
you mentioning as a reference some 
prominent business acquaintance. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


Established 1857 
1155 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Il 

















The season opens with the Black Hil 
Round-Up at Belle Fourche on July 3 
4, and 5. This year’s round-up is th 
twelfth, and the dates always encompay 
the Fourth of July. One of its attrac. 
tions is its setting in the old free rang 
cattle country, and it must be authentic 
bistory as well as a dramatic spectacle 
to be staged under the eyes of men who 
used to punch cattle and wrangle horses, 
and who never have been reconciled 
fences and nesters. 

The bronchos are brought in from 
Wyoming, where all the rest of the year 
they run with the wind. Wild steers com 
from below the Rio Grande; and to 
hands of national rodeo contests show 
their skill. Everything that made the 
old range glamorous lopes and bucks and 
pitches before the grandstand; and the 
things that made a cowboy romantic 
come to life again in their own setting 

The water carnival at Hot Springs— 
which has been a health resort since the 


| days when the Indians brought their sick 


down to the rough-hewn bathtub at the 


| warm spring—follows later in July, and 
| calls attention to the pleasures and amuse- 
| ments that have been added to the heil- 


ing qualities. There is a big plunge bath. 
and modern hotel with verandas wide 
enough for dancing. The first big hotel 
in the Hills, it is still one of the best. 


Deadwood Recalls Its Youth 


Deadwood, in the heart of the Hills. 
the most famous of all frontier towns. 
revives the days of its placer gold glory 
in August. The dates set this year for 
the “Days of ’76” pageant are August 
7, 8, and 9. For those three days, Main 
street will be a replica of the Deadwood 
of 1876, when men were washing out 
fortunes in gold pans. The modern store 
fronts will disappear behind log slabs, 
signs will be changed, and automobiles 
will be crowded off the street by o 
teams, covered wagons, horse-drawn cal- 
riages, and saddle horses. 

The old Deadwood stage-coach wil 
have a place of honor in the parade 
The bull teams will bring in freight and 
women and men will impersonate Calan- 
ity Jane, Preacher Smith, and Wild Bill 
Indians in gorgeous costumes of buckskin. 
beads, and eagle feathers will march it 
numbers that would have been terrifying 
fifty years ago. There will be cavalry 
men in the blue uniforms of another cet 
tury, men who have let their whiskers 
grow, and women in side-saddles and sut- 
bonnets. Events of the early days wil 
be enacted—Custer’s last stand, a hold: 
up of the Deadwood stage, an Indian at 
tack on a wagon train, and the burning 
of a settler’s cabin. More cheering 
recall than these will be the washing © 
gold in Deadwood creek, and the gall 
bling and dance halls. 
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Minnesota's Lakes 


yi THOUSAND LAKES make northern 
Minnesota a wilderness Venice with 
canoes instead of gondolas, and with vir- 
gin forests, scattered log. cabins, and birch 


bark wikiups in place of old Doge’s pal- | 


aces and famous cathedrals. 

Those who know it insist that there 
is no more perfect wilderness left in the 
United States than the Arrowhead coun- 
try that curves away from the Red Lake 
Indian reservation to a point in Lake 
Superior just beyond the Pigeon River 
Indian reservation. An unbroken chain 
of lakes and little rivers bounds the Ar- 


rowhead on the north, and southwest from | 


Thunder Bay to the city of Duluth the 
Lake Superior International Highway, 
vroad and smooth, runs along the shore 
of the big blue lake. In the midst of 


the virgin woods of pine, spruce, tama- | 
rack, and birch, and just south of the | 


Superior National Forest, the Vermillion 
lakes spread their extraordinary beauty. 
The town of Tower on the threshold of 
the wild country is located on the south 
shore of Vermillion Lake, one of the beau- 
tiful lakes of the world, with its ragged, 
raveled shore line of nearly seven hun- 
dred miles, and its three hundred and 
fifty-five islands. 

The way of travel is by rail to Duluth: 
by motor from Duluth to Tower, and 
from Tower to the wilds and the simple 
life of yesterday by canoe. 


To Africa! 


URING THE PAST few years tourists 

have flocked to the picturesque coun- 
tries of Northern Africa in steadily in- 
creasing numbers. Since the end of the 
Riff rebellion, Algeria and Morocco, Tunis 
and Tripoli are peaceful and flourishing. 
The show-places are colorful and varied, 
from Marrakech, a Moslem city of 100.- 
000 inhabitants at the foot of the snow- 
capped Atlas Mountains, and Fez, the 
sacred city with its magnificent mosques, 
to the quiet plains of Tunis, covered with 
groves of orange and olive trees. There 
are deserts endless in their uniformity, 
and wild, mountainous country with swift 
rivers and unexpected canyons. 

Georges Hersent, writing in the Revue 
de France, declares that the logical 
route is through Spain, since the trip via 
Marseilles by boat cannot be made in 
less than three days. At present, it takes 
nearly as long by train, but it is reason- 
able to hope for a considerable improve- 
ment in the Spanish train service, par- 
ticularly with the new Pyrenees tun- 
nel, mentioned in this department two 
months ago. It should be possible to 
make the whole trip in about forty-five 
hours. 
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The “North Coast 
Limited” leaves 
Chicago Union 
Station Daily 

at 12:10 P.M. 

for the West 


‘G 
7&3 = 


: - j . N " Ni 3 | 
Limited Nee 
‘Gz 


One of America’s Fine Trains 
to q 


Vacations West! 


Yellowstone Park—American Rockies—Spo- 
kane— Cascades— Seattle — Puget Sound— 
Tacoma—Rainier National Park—Mt. Baker 
Forest—Portland—Columbia River—British 
Columbia —Alaska—California—Colorado. 


om \ 


This book will give you timely facts, if you are thinking 


Western\Vacafions | of a western vacation. Free. Write for it. 


E. E. Nelson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
102 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 263 


Northern Pacific Ry. 

















| Love—Adventure—Mysters 


Here are stories of courts and empires, of plots and counterplots, of state 

secrets, spies, diplomatic intrigue, the matching of wits in international pe rli- 

tics, ingenious plans for revenge, _the rush and tumult of war, the intricate 
i [ i ating, swift moving, exciting. 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
6 Thrilling Volumes Absolutely FREE! 


A GPT WE TEE CORR eee eee 


BOOK! REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 


| 55 Fifth Ave., New York City 
This magazine represents a literary feast that has | fae ae i oe ge ¢ ey ait 
no equal—the cream of the moderns as well as the send $2 in 10 days and $2 a month for only 2 
proven masterpieces of the past—each month the | months. Otherwise, I will return the books in 10 
same supreme satisfaction in the authors chosen | days at your expense and completely cancel my 
to bring you the best in fiction, drama, poetry, 
essay, humor, and personalities. These 6 regular | 
size mystery novels are yours FREE with a 2- 
year subscription to the Golden Book. l 

' 


Free Examination! 





10 Days’ 
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The Search for Speed 


HUGE CROWD FILLS the grand- 
stand lining Daytona’s smooth 
yellow beach. To each side 
stretches an endless row of auto- 

mobiles, paralleling the thin white line of 
surf 200 feet beyond that marks the be- 
ginning of the ocean. The watchers wait. 
Suddenly there is a buzz, a roar, and what 
was a tiny speck has become a hurtling 
object. It disappears down the beach, a 
crescendo of sound coming and going 
after it like the report of a single shot. 
Another speed record has been broken. 
Indeed, man’s hunger for more and 
more speed, which has cost many lives in 
the past, was somewhat appeased in 


March of this year by two new records. 


It was the racing automobile, Golden 
Arrow, driven by Major H. O. D. Se- 
grave, which roared down Daytona’s 
beach as told above to set the high limit 
of speed on land at more than 231 miles 
an hour. And two weeks later the limit 
on salt water was pushed upward more 
than ten miles an hour by Gar Wood, 
motorboat builder and racer, in his Miss 
America VII, The same runs surpassed 
the fresh-water record, or the fastest time 
ever made on water, by a fraction of a 
mile, running more than 93 an hour. 

At present, airplane speeds are roughly 
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half again as fast as automobile speeds, 
nearly three times speed on rails, three and 
a half times speed on water, nearly ten 
time speed on horseback, and fifteen 
times the speed of the fleetest runner down 
100 yards of cinder track. 

To date the urge for speed has set these 
marks: 


Automobiles, 231.3624 m.p.h., by Ma- 
jor H. O. D. Segrave, at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, March 11, 1929. 

Motor Boats, 93.123 m.p.h., by Gar 
Wood, near Miami Beach, Florida, 
March 25, 1929. 

Airplanes, 318.624 m.p.h., by Major de 
Bernardi, at Venice, Italy, March 31, 
1928, 

Trains, 120 m.p.h., by Plant System 
railroad, between Fleming and Jackson- 
ville, Florida, in March, 1901. 

Horses (one mile), 38.78 m.p.h., by 
Kepplestone, at Brighton, England, June 
25, 1925. 

Man (100 yards), 21.30 m.p.h., by 
several athletes. 


Thus it will be seen that man can travel 
fastest in the air. Major de Bernardi’s 
average speed was 318 miles an hour, but 
one of the runs from which his average 
was computed was clocked at no less than 
350 miles an hour. This means that he 


new world’s record of 93.123 miles an hour. 


was hurtling through space almost six 
miles every minute, or more than 510 feet 
every second. 

While automobile, motor boat, and es- 
pecially airplane speeds have mounted rap- 
idly as the last quarter century has rolled 
by, it is to be noted that no train on rec- 
crd has gone as fast as the one in Florida 
which steamed its five miles at 120 m.p.h. 
twenty-eight years ago. And while three 
years after that, in 1904, a train did run 
at 115.2 miles an hour, another, the fa- 
mous Empire State Express, had done its 
112.5 miles an hour as long ago as in 
1893. 

Man and his former means of trans- 
portation, the horse, are obviously limited. 
It is true that the fastest time of both 
man and horse has been set in recent years. 
The horse’s best mile, run in England, was 
in 1925. And only on March 30 of this 
year (March seems to be a record-break- 
ing month) Claude Bracey ran 100 yards 
at Dallas, Texas, in nine and four-tenths 
seconds instead of the nine and six-tenths 
that has been reached several times. His 
achievement, however, did not become 
official because he had a wind at his back. 
Doubtless someone will be officially cred- 
ited with his time in days to come; 
doubtless too some horse will race a 


SPEEDING MORE THAN A MILE A MINUTE OVER THE WATERS OF FLORIDA 


Some idea of the rapidity with which these racing boats are moving is given by the wake of Gar Wood’s Miss_America VII, which is leading. 
than a hundred yards behind the fleeting craft it has not yet had time to spread out into its customary V-shape. 
Miss . England, shown at the right, won this race because the Miss America VII _ suffered a breakdown. 


More 
Major H. O. D. Segrave in 
A few days later, however, she set a 
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BARCELONA 


Picturesque City of Spain! 


| of romance... land of dreams and spires of the great International Exposition of Barcelona. 
music—ages old, yet ever new... quaint customs... Eight years in the building . . . 12,000,000 square feet 
pristine splendor and magnificence ...such is Spain of splendor . . . truly a gorgeous spectacle . . . an endless 
.. exotic Spain! variety of entertainment for the cultured, inquiring mind. 
Broad highways that blend into fabled landscapes . . . From May to December this Exposition will be 
air liners that drone through the — = the centre of the world’s interest 
night... swift railways of Conti- Travelling time to Barcelona in art, science, industry, commerce, 
nental perfection . . . all lead majes- from tram ar education, and sports. 
, 5 London 30:10 hrs. : : 
tically into Barcelona. For information apply to any 
’ Paris 23:15 hrs. : : 
And here amidst Spain’s most pic- Berlin 39:00 hrs. : ' Tourist Bureau or write M. Ventura, 
turesque setting, rise the palaces and = pial ha Steinway Hall, New York City. 
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FRANCE 


where the man in the 
street is happier 
than a king! 


France is an education...in 
painting, architecture, history, 
literature and the art of dining. 
France is the arbiter of fashion, 
the home of the bon mot, the 
land where one’s sophistication 
comes of age...these are the 
reasons she’s the “other Country” 
of all men’s inmost hearts. Oh, 
no...France has the secret of the 
joy of life.«oThrough all her 
thrilling miles of mountains, plain 
and shore, France gives us flowers 
below, blue skies above...and 
there we find our youth.-~wIf we’ve 
mislaid it...back it comes.wIf we 
still have it...like calls to like, 
and here’s the golden age we’ve 
dreamed about. Just across “the 
longest gangplank in the world”, 
to the “France”, the “Paris” and 
the “Ile de France”, Weekly 
Express Liners that are France 
itself...a flying call at Plymouth 
for London...then Le Havre... 
a 3-hour boat-train...and Paris, 
Paris, Paris is ours! 


e drench Lure e 


Information from any authorized French 
Line Agent or write direct to 19 State 
Street, New York City. 


| his course down the 200-foot-wide 




















Sport 











mile in time better than Kepplestone’s 38 
and more miles an hour. But it is ob- 
vious that increases here are matters of 
split seconds and fractions of miles an 
hour. 

Apparently the future of speed, what- 
ever it is, lies in the air. Rails showed 
their limitation a quarter of a century ago. 
Water, though it has given way repeat- 
edly before the attack of faster and faster 
boats, punishes bitterly the craft that 
tries to slide over it at a 100-mile speed. 
Though faster time is to be looked for 
here, it seems impossible that there will 
be a speed achieved that is anything like 
that of automobile or airplane. 


Approaching the Limit 


When Gar Wood made his record, the 
Miss America VII roared through her six 
trials on the glassy Indian River under 
the most favorable of conditions. But 
driving a boat at more than ninety miles 
an hour is strenuous sport. Wood was 
fatigued and badly jarred when he clam- 
bered from his seat. It is hoped that his 
boat will show still better time in fresh 
water this spring. But so violent is the 
strain that it does not seem that wood 
and metal can hold together under much 
higher power or greater speed. 

Even the automobile gives signs of 
having approached its top limit. Lee 
Bible, a mechanic and racer who was try- 
ing to beat Major Segrave’s record three 
days after it was made, was killed, it is 
thought, merely because he removed his 
foot too rapidly from the accelerator. 
The drag of the engine, slowing down, 
was enough to lock his wheels, so that the 
three-motored special car he was 


A reporter asked Major Segrave, after 
he had broken the record, how it felt to go 
two hundred and thirty miles an hour. 

“Really, that’s hard, old man. Just 
now I can only recall that I felt it was a 
deuced hard job hitting that wire only 
fifty feet long,” replied the racer, refer- 
ring to the timing wire stretched over his 
course. “In the third mile after you start, 
when your momentum is still rising, you 
watch for the first sign of that wire. 
You're going a mile in fifteen seconds, and 
chances are you cannot see it. Close up 
objects are blurred, and clear vision is 
possible only several hundred feet ahead. 
. . . When you're driving there’s nothing 
to it but to do your job. You have no 
sensations.” 


The Sport 
of Presidents 


eae Hoover, so ardent a disciple 
of Izaak Walton that he claims fish- 
ing as his favorite recreation, lent pres- 
tige to the opening of the trout season 
by a week-end expedition to the head- 
waters of the Rapidan River in Shenan- 
doah National Park, Virginia. The fish- 
ing possibilities of Hunters’ Cree! 
prompted selection of the Catoctin Manor 
Estate, in Maryland-—purchased in March 
by Lawrence Richey, one of the Presi- 
dent’s secretaries—as Mr. Hoover’s sum- 
mer playground. 

The chores of handshaking and the nu- 
merous other claims on his time make 
Mr. Hoover insistent on greater personal 





driving plunged into a sandbank 
at the side of the smooth beach, 
killing a camera man who had no 
time to dodge, as well as the 
driver of the car. 

Major Segrave himself kept to 








stretch of wet sand only by means 
of red bull’s-eye lights hung over 
the middle of the track, at which 
he aimed his roaring car by means 
of rifle sights. Only a body stream- 
lined after the model of a racing 








airplane, with a huge stabilizing 
fin behind and a pan to catch 
air and hold his 1,000-horsepower, 
three-ton Golden Arrow to the 
beach, made it possible to go so 
fast and live through it. The 











strain was enough to tear the 
surface of his tires, which had to 
be changed after every trip down 
the eleven-mile course. Four miles 
are needed to pick up speed be- 
fore entering the mile on which 
he was timed electrically, and five 











miles more at the end were nec- 
essary in which to stop. 


By Bateman, in the Sportsman 


THE FISHERMEN 
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In southern Oregon is one of the 
scenic wonders of the world. This 
is Crater Lake, blue asindigo,round 
as a saucer, six miles wide. 

Ages ago a volcano, probably 15,- 
000 feet high, held its faming torch 
above the Pacific’s shore. Then it 
grew cold, glaciers took form, and 
great rivers sprang away to cut the 
Klamath, Rogue and Umpqua river 
valleys of today. At some later date 
a cataclysm engulfed the upper half 
of this vast mountain. Seventeen cu- 
bic miles of stone sank inwards— 


the mountain had swallowed itself. 
In time, rain and melting snow gave 
the pit a living lake. 

In 1853 a party of prospectors 
were ranging over the Cascade 
Mountains in search of a lost mine. 
The mine was not to be found. But 
the horse of one rider stopped sud- 
denly, his feet planted at a steep 
brink. A thousand feet below lay 
this round, weird, flashing lake of 
deepest blue. For years the magic 
lake remained almost inaccessible, 
although stories of its mystery and 

beauty spread around the 








world. But today it is read- 








ily reached from Southern 
Pacific’s SHastA RouTE—a 
most enjoyable stopover be- 
tween Portland and San Fran- 
cisco. Comfortable motor 
stages in the travel season, 
July 1 to Sept. 20, connect 














Through glorious mountain 
scenery on the Shasta Route. 


rater Lake ~Natures mystery 


See this and the whole Pacific Coast— 
Low summer fares start May 15 


with Southern Pacific at either Med- 
ford, Klamath Falls or Chiloquin to 
bear the visitor through virgin for- 
ests to the Lake’s craggy rim. Good 
accommodations are available at 


the Lake. 


See the whole Pacific Coast 


Crater Lake is only one of the play- 
grounds accessible by Southern 
Pacific, whose four great routes 
penetrate and explore the West. 
No other railroad offers such a 
choice of routes. You can go west 
one way, return another; stopover 
anywhere en route. 


Low summer fares will be in effect 
May 15, return limit Oct. 31. For 
example, the roundtrip fare from 
Chicago to California is $90.30; 
from New York, $138.32; from St. 
Louis, $8 5.60; from Des Moines, 
$81.55; from New Orleans, $89.40. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Write to E. W. Clapp, 310 8. Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, for these two 
free illustrated books: ** Crater Lake” 
and*“How Best to See the Pacific 
Coast’’. 
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Golden Gate to Nikko’s Famous Temple 


The “AMBER EAST” 
Is CALLING! 


Answer the lure of the great bronze image with eyes of gold... 
of pilgrims in mushroom hats... of fairyland gardens with lotus 
ponds and lacquered bridges... of a people whose festivals date 
back three thousand years. You are welcomed to modern hotels 
of European standards. 

Never has the traveler to the Orient enjoyed such splendid 
transportation facilities as now. N. Y.K. vessels of 22,000 tons 
offer express service to Japan, China and the Philippines via 
Honolulu. Pleasing Japanese service and a European cuisine 
excelling the best shore hotels. Swimming pool. Winter garden. 
Library and music room. Truly, palaces of the Pacific. 
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Regular Sailings every other Wednesday from San Francisco 
$230-$300 up. Every other Friday from Los Angeles $240-$300 
up. Fortnightly from Seattle, direct to the Orient $195 up. 
Round-the-World in either direction with privilege of stop- 
over at more ports of call than by any other route. $875.2 
up, including rail fare to and from your home, 


Around-the-Pacific Tours with - to start from any 
point on route. Rates from $852.40 


For detailed information, sailing ene and descriptive literature, 
write Dept. 8 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK,10 Bridge St. SAN FRANC eta 651 Market St. 
CHICAGO, 100 W. Monroe St - SEATTLE, 1404-4th Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 605 So. Grand Ave. 

Or any local R. R. or S. S. Agent. 











THIS SPECIAL COUPON will bring you 64 fiction master- 
THIS COUPON pieces—the Prize Stories chosen by the O. Henry Memorial 
Committee of the Society of Arts and Sciences from all the 
great magazines of America during the past four years—the 
WILL BRING cream of all the short stories most worth reading, the selected 
best from our greatest writers. Each year one volume appears 
—now we have printed the last 4 years in 8 handy, paper-back 
volumes. All these ARE FREE and with them will come the 
first of 18 issues of 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


—today’s most vivid chronicle of world events and problems, 
a real mental eyeopener for busy people. Business, politics, 
foreign relations, social developments, science, the arts, and 
noted personalities. 18 months for $6, and the Prize Stories 
FREE! 10 days’ Free Examination. 

—=— —— SS eS SH Se A a 
Review of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Send me the Free 8-volume set of Prize Stories and the Review of Reviews for 18 
months. ($4 a year.) If I am pleased with them I will send $2 within 10 days and $2 
a month for only 2 months. Otherwise, I will return the books in 10 days at your 
expense and completely cancel my order. 





Name 


ORDER TODAY —! 
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independence in his leisure hours than 
most presidents have enjoyed. Constant 
Secret Service attendance irks him, and 
only as Colonel E. W. Starling and others 
detailed to his protection become his fish. 
ing companions does the President real. 
ize the privacy of the woods that he 
seeks. 

Expert fishermen are few and far be. 
tween, yet some of the Secret Service 
men claim this preferred classification, 
Others, that opportunity may not find 
them unprepared, are doubtless mastering 
the technicalities of the curve cast. Ap. 
parently this is something that no fly. 
fisherman can do without. 

“Broadly speaking, it is the sine qua 
non of dry fly-fishing,” writes Eugene 
V. Connett, 3rd, in The Sportsman. The 
curve cast, the novitiate learns, is valu- 
able for two reasons: first, to avoid drag. 
and, second, to keep the leader away from 
the fish. Dragging a fly across the water 
is not the way to tempt fish. 

The amateur must assume that his fly 
is dragging or will drag, says Mr. Con- 
nett. He must study the surface, deter- 
mine where it moves slower and where 
faster; then drop the line and _ leader 
and fly on it with a view to counteracting 
these differences. This certainly is not a 
shot that can be practised in the back 
yard! 

The expert throws his line so that the 
fly comes down ahead of the leader. Thus 
the leader lies loose on the water instead 
of in a tight straight line and the fly is 
left free to follow the vagaries of the 
surface with almost the freedom of a nat- 
ural fly. The expert approaches a stretch 
of glassy, smooth water knowing he must 
tempt a scary fish. He casts an exagger- 
ated curve to present the fly in advance 
of the leader so as to fasten the trout’s 
eye on the fly, and keep it there as long as 
possible. The moral is to use a large fly 
because it is a better attention-getter. 

The loose-line cast is another necessity 
for the fly-fishing addict, but it calls for 
considerable finesse. It is used _princ- 
pally for swirling eddies, and is done in 
such a way that the line falls in a series 
of curves. Its superiority over the tig’t 
line is that it avoids minor dragging by 
taking the tension off the fly; it permits 
one to strip in line as the fly comes down 
stream with less danger of pulling the fly; 
it lessens the danger of too quickly strik- 
ing a big fish, but still permits striking 4 
small one with sufficient snap. 

The true fisherman has his favorite rod 
from which he will not part though a new 
and finer one be offered him. Continued 
use has brought unconscious mastery of 
its excellencies and limitations. Famil- 
jarity with one’s rod is the necessary pre- 
liminary to enjoyment of this recreation 
which, if it be not the sport of kings, is at 
least the sport of presidents. 
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AND oot. LAKE LOUISE 


Set the world’s smartest hotel on a mountain ledge 
in a virgin spruce forest .. . Face it with a huge valley 
blocked off at the end by a gigantic wall of 9,000- 
foot snowpeaks. Below its formal terraced gardens, 
place a pale-green swimming pool . . . below that, 
shelving woodland walks . . . below these the falls, 
the rapids and a glacier-fed river. Through the valley, 
the red clay tennis courts . . . an 18-hole golf course. 
Up Sulphur Mountain, thread the trails where moun- 
tain ponies carry trail-riders to the top of the world. 
..- Then, you begin to have a picture of Banff Springs. 

Visit Banff this summer ... motor, golf, ride, swim, 
play tennis, climb mountains as you will . . . spend 
long hours in the lounge, merely watching the shift 
and sweep of cloud-shadows on that tremendous range 


of snow-mountains... be comfortable as only a 


Canadian Pacific hotel can make guests comfortable. 
But, we warn you, make your reservations now. 
Even spacious Banff’s 600 rooms are booked well in 
advance. Open May 15th. 

An easy motor run from Banff lies Lake Louise, a 
chateau lying in banks of Iceland poppies on the lip 
of a pale-green mountain lake .. . all against the 


backdrop of a living glacier. 


Information from Banff Springs Hotel, Banff Springs, Al- 
berta, Canada, or Chateau Lake Louise, Lake Louise, Alberta, 
Canada, or any Canadian Pacific Office: New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Tacoma, Washington. In Canada: 
Montreal, Nelson, Calgary, Ottawa, Québec, Saint John, 
Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, Winnipeg. 


Canadian Pacific ... 


World’s Greatest Travel System. ¢ e EMPRESS LINERS TO EUROPE 


AND ORIENT..CRUISES..TRANS-CANAD«A LIMITED..BANFF SPRINGS..CHATEAU FRONTENAC 
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to the building in which it starts, 
America’s greatest cause of fire 
loss,“ Exposure,” would be eliminated 
and nearly fifty million American 
dollars would be saved each year. 


T EVERY FIRE could be confined 


Fire-resisting building materials and 
the enforcement of sensible building 
codes are the only means of prevent- 
ing the spread of fire, The White 





HO is the White Fireman? He is used in this 

advertising to symbolize loss-prevention engi- 
neering service—a nation-wide service, supported by 
insurance companies, having for its purpose the 
reduction of loss-hazards. Consultation on proposed 
structures, inspection of property, testing of materials 
and equipment, and many other kinds of technical 
assistance comprise the work of this service. Ask 
your North America Agent. 

“8 “ 

North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 
sections of classified telephone directories under 


“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA” 
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Fireman is making the most of these 
means to “quarantine” fire. 


His scientific research and exhaustive 
laboratory experimentation are de- 
veloping materials that offer greater 
resistance to flying embers. His con- 
stant contact with producing interests 
is encouraging the, manufacture of 
such materials on a scale that makes 
their use economically practical. 
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His surveys of cities, with respect to 
fire hazards, and his close co-operation 
with municipal officials are resulting 
in a general improvement of build. 
ing codes, 


Thus, the White Fireman is striving 
to stamp out the menace of com. 
municated fire—to protect your home 
from the negligence of careless or 
misguided neighbors. 








Insurance Company 0 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company— Founded 174 


Property Owners may Secure Loss-prevention Service through Responsible Insurance Agen 
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SEE 


L-EARNING 


The big rewards today go not to the possessors of facts 










but to the users of facts. To put thought into action | 














is the big task of the hour. And no device in all the 
world is doing more to speed that vital process than the | | 


Mimeograph. Its unrivalled ability to easily reproduce 














letters, forms, charts, maps, etc., in accurate duplicate, and 






at small cost, has made it indispensable to modern business 






and education. Speedy! Whatever can be typed or traced 






on its stencil sheet is instantly ready for duplication in 











hourly thousands. A private and inexpensive printing plant 






that does not demand a skilled operator. It quickly earns its 






way by means of countless economies. Let us tell you how 


mimeographing can prove its profitableness to you. Full par- 





ticulars without obligation from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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Silk worm culture 


UST a few feet of insulated wire leading from 
/ your telephone to the bell-box—but back of it 
is a long story of careful workmanship and 
alert inspection. 

Cotton was grown and silk was spun to make 
that insulation. Wire was drawn into the finest 
tinsel, covered with the dyed threads, and twisted 
and braided. It was all done right, because the 
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Cord braiding (ff) Cord finishing 


cord must be rugged enough to take a good 
many pinchings by desk drawers and. still keep 
on playing its part in a telephone conversation. 

This cord is a little thing. But it is just as 
important to good telephone service as is a 
fifty-position switchboard or a thousand mile 
cable. And Western Electric makes it with the 
same care. 


Western Electric 


MAKERS 


OF YOUR TELEPHONE 
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eMCostly About Authors 


HIS IS THE FIRST TIME in many 

years that the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

has gone to press without a “Prog- 

ress of the World” from the pen 
of its Editor. Those opening pages in 
each number, of interpretation and com- 
ment, are always the last to be written; 
and when the time came to prepare them 
for this issue Dr. Shaw was kept away 
from his desk by illness. 

Substituting for hini are WILLIAM 
Harp and Henry KITTREDGE NorTON. 
Mr. Hard’s name will be familiar to 
our readers, for he has been a frequent 
contributor. His article a year and a 
half ago on “The New Hoover” helped 
materially to launch a presidential career. 
Long years at the national capital as a 
newspaper correspondent, and a certain 
intimacy with legislative and administra- 
tive leaders there, amply qualify Mr. 
Hard to interpret the Washington scene 
in the opening weeks of a special session 
of Congress. 

Mr. Norton, on the other hand, is a 
newcomer to our pages. To an engineer- 
ing degree from Dartmouth and practice 
at the bar of California he has added 
extended travels in Europe and the Far 
East. His intimate knowledge of men 
and conditions abroad, about which he 
has written and lectured extensively, sup- 
ply the background for paragraphs in this 
month’s “Progress of the World” that 
begin on page 31. 


N THIS CONTINENT we are familiar 

with the movement from academic 
to business life, but it has remained for 
Duncan McArtTuur to reverse the proc- 
ess. He gave up a position of responsi- 
bility with a financial institution and ac- 
cepted instead a professor’s chair. After 
graduating from Queen’s University, in 
Kingston, Ontario, he spent four years 
in historical research in the Canadian ar- 
chives at Ottawa. Then he completed a 
law course, and became trust officer in a 
London, Ontario, trust company. Seven 
years ago he returned to his Alma Mater 
as head of the history department and 
Douglas Professor of Colonial and Cana- 
dian History, said to be the first chair of 
Canadian history to be established in the 
Dominion. Professor McArthur writes in 
this issue on Canada’s development from 
two provinces to a great nation within a 
span of hardly more than sixty years. 


WENTY-ODD YEARS AGO a teamster in 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, had a day 
off. He happened to see the thrilling 
rescue of a marooned tabby cat from the 
top of a telegraph pole, and told of the 
4 


experience at the supper table of his 
boarding house that evening. On the fol- 
lowing night a fellow boarder who had 
heard his tale, a newspaper man, told 
the teamster that the editor of a local 
paper was prepared to offer him a job as 
reporter. Thus, perhaps, a good teamster 
was spoiled, and Atan N. LoncstaFr, 
who writes on “Rolling Back the Map” 
of Canada in this issue, began an ex- 
tended newspaper career. To experience 
as a news reporter on both western and 
eastern journals, he has added several 
sessions of reporting in the press gallery 
ofthe Parliament at Ottawa. Of late 
years he has been connected with the 
Canadian National Railways. | 

Another contributor who comes to us 
via the press gallery at Ottawa is H. E. 
M. CHISHOLM, who served there sixteen 
years. Now importantly connected with 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Mr. Chisholm tells, in ‘Water, Mines, 
and Mills,” the story of Canada’s indus- 
trial development. 


‘“‘T HAVE BEEN HERE since I was twelve 

years old, and I intend to spend the 
remainder of my life here, because I 
know that Canada is going to provide 
greater opportunity during the next gen- 
eration than any other country in the 
world.” So writes the author of “John 
Bull’s Rich Nephew.” Though born in 
Chicago, FLoyp S. CHALMERS comes of 
Canadian stock. He is editor of the 
Financial Post, of Toronto, which has 
grown from a circulation of 8000 to one 
of 35,000 in the three years he has been 
in charge. He confesses to reading a 
New York newspaper, a London paper, 
and six Canadian dailies, as well as to 
following the financial journals of a half- 
dozen foreign countries, keeping up with 
the reviews and books, and to trying to 
get from coast to coast in his own coun- 
try at least once every two years. 


Fe THE LAST FIVE YEARS Boys’ Club 

work has been the hobby of Dr. A. P. 
Pitwwes of Detroit—so much so, in fact, 
that since he was appointed chairman of 
the civic improvement committee of the 
Detroit Union League Club, in 1924, he 
has been criticized by friends for sacri- 


ficing his business. But Dr. Pilides’ own 
early life made him sensitive to the prob- 
lem of the under-privileged boy, of whom 
he writes this month. He was born in 
Asia Minor, of Greek parents, and re- 
ceived an A.B. degree from the American- 
supported Anatolia College at Marsovan, 
Turkey. He taught there two years after 
graduation, and then took up further stud- 


ies at the University of Michigan in 1906. 
In 1909 he was graduated, spending the 
following year demonstrating in the Den- 
tal College there before beginning private 
practice. Before the War he was instru- 
mental in organizing the Hellenic Educa- 
tional Association of the U. S. A., which 
lent support and money to promising 
young Greeks who came to this country 
to study and returned to apply their 
knowledge in their homeland. 

Anatolia College, it may be added, con- 
tinues to go forward in its new location 
at Salonica, in Greece. The fortunes of 
war brought about its removal from Tur- 
key, and it enters now with confidence 
upon its sixth year within sight of Mount 
Olympus, the fabled throne of the gods. 
Dr. George E. White, its president, left 
with us last month—as he sailed back 
from a visit home—a manuscript telling 
of the old and the new in Macedonia, 
which we expect to publish promptly. 

Dr. Pilides’ article about the boys of 


-Detroit is the third we have published 


on the development of boys’ clubs as a 
preventive of crime in cities. 


rR. ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, who writes 

in this issue on the German super- 
mathematician Einstein, is himself head 
of the department of mathematics at the 
University of North Carolina; but drama 
and literature are his hobbies, and he 
has become widely known as the biog- 
rapher of George Bernard Shaw. His 
studies and travels have brought him into 
contact with the German professor whose 
theory of relativity, recently expanded 
into an exposition of the unity of electro- 
magnetics and gravity, is the outstanding 
scientific achievement of the times. In 
his present article Dr. Henderson empha- 
sizes the man rather than his theory. 


i es FLEXIBILITY of the departmental 

scheme inaugurated with our January 
issue is further demonstrated this month 
by the appearance of signed contributions 
in that part of the magazine which we 
call “News and Opinion.” The plan of 
inviting authorities in these fields to write 
the leading articles in our departments 
may even be extended in the future. 
Meanwhile it is now well begun in the 
Education department by CHARLES 
FRANKLIN THWING, teacher, minister, 
writer, and president emeritus of West- 
ern Reserve University, and in the de- 
partment concerned with Religion by 
FREDERICK LYNCH, minister, writer, edi- 
tor, and educational secretary of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship and the Church Peace Union. 
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Enjoys Unique Advantages 








Industry Here Enjoys: 
Freedom from Labor Trouble 
Mild Climate 
Cheap and Abundant 
Power and Water 
Cheap Fuel 
Low Building Costs 
Largest Western Market 


Splendid Export, Rail 
and Highway Outlets 
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Above map shows part of 
Los Angeles County. Every 
dot represents an airport 
or landing field. 








Air- minded 


in Los Angeles County 


32% of the aviation activity in the entire United States 
centers in Southern California. (U.S. Dept. Commerce ) 


Available investigations by meteorologists, industrial 
engineers and aviation authorities show conclusively that 
atmospheric, geographic, industrial and other conditions 
here are particularly favorable to aviation industry. 


12 major factories are now manufacturing airplanes 
and aircraft motors here. Highest type, experienced, skilled 
labor is available; 20% of all licensed pilots; 20% of all 
identified aircraft; 25% of all aviation schools in the United 
States are in Southern California. 


There are 50 or more airports and landing fields in Los 
Angeles County alone. (See graphic map at left). 


Climatic and other conditions are bound to make this 
the aviation capital of America. The advantages of this 
immediate territory are not to be had elsewhere. 


Complete detailed surveys and information promptly 
furnished upon request to the Industrial Department, 


-— ig Los ANGELES 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


Los ANGELES COUNTY 
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tLast.. Phonograph Records 
ring You Cultured Speech! 


of Reviews 


Sent For 
Free Trial 


In Your Own Home/ 


The Amazing New Way to Learn Cultured Speech, Core 
rect Pronunciation, and to Increase Your Vocabulary 


Just by Listening for a Few Minutes Each Day! 
FREE—Not a Penny in Advance. 


T seems hardly believable—but now 
you can overcome poor expression, 
faulty pronunciation, and limited 

vocabulary just by sitting down and 
listening for a few minutes each day! A 
unique new scientific method now ban- 
ishes the slow, tedious, uncertain book 
method of learning good English. In- 
stead of reading words, you hear them 
—and almost instantly you are able to 
speak them with the accent, the inflection 
and the charm of the most cultured 
speaker! 

So that you can see for yourself how 
truly amazing this new “talking diction- 
ary” method is, we are glad to have you 
try it in your own home for seven days 
absolutely FREE. You can be the sole 
judge of the value of these famous 
records—you can decide whether or not 
they can quickly aid you to become a 
fluent, easy speaker! 

It is a tragic fact that often we make 
glaring errors of speech without even 
being aware of our mistakes. And yet 
the world judges you by the way you 
talk. Your speech reveals what you are. 
If you rhyme “demise” with “chemise” 
or “valet” with “relay” you are at once 
stamped as a person of ill breeding. Yet 
how hard it is for us to catch our own 
mistakes—let alone correct them! 

But now, no matter how meager your 
vocabulary, nor how uncertain your pro- 
nunciation—no matter how poor your 


Try it 
Send the Coupon 


“ear for words,” nor how limited your 
education—you can master cultivated 
speech and accurate pronunciation— 
easily and quickly! All that you need do 
is listen to these marvelous new records 
for a few minutes each day. They may 
be used on any phonograph. You hear 
the actual voice of an expert in refined 
speech. Through this amazing new 
“learn by listening” method you quickly 
overcome the handicaps of poor expres- 
sion, limited vocabulary, awkwardness, 
and self consciousness—banishing timid- 
ity and stage fright. 


Try it Free 


Mail the coupon and we will at once 
send you, charges prepaid, the seven 
double-faced Pronunciphone Records (14 
Records in all) and Instruction Manual 
Good Taste in Speech covering more 
than 2,000 stubborn words. If you 
aren’t delighted, fascinated—sim- 
ply return the Pronunciphone 
Method within seven days and the 
trial will have cost you nothing. 
Otherwise send only $3.85 as first 
payment, and $4.00 a month 
for four months—$19.85 in all. 
See for yourself how this amazing 
new method will help you acquire 
a command of speech that will win 
recognition and respect! The Pro- 
nunciphone Institute, Dept. 104-A, 


3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


free trial. 





Are You 
Handicapped 
By These 
Mistakes? 


Check over this list. 
See if you are making 
these errors—errors 
which handicap you so- 
cially and in business, 
Do you rhyme | “aunt”’ 
with ‘rant’? — ee atis’’ 
with ‘“‘lattice’ “irrel- 
evant’’ with . “*prev- 
alent’?? Do you sound 
the “RB” in “subtle, id 
pronounce *‘elm’”’ as 
though it were *elum,’ 
and “‘school” aes if it 
were ‘‘skoo-wul’’?? Are 
you always sure of such 
words as ‘‘debris,’’ 
“clandestine,’’ “sti atus,’ 
*“‘data,”’ and “appara- 
tus’’? Can you pronounce 
common French phrases 
such as ‘‘table d’hote,’’ 
‘faux pas,’’? and ‘‘Notre 
Dame’’? 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE, Dept. 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Send me prepaid the Pronunciphone Records for seven days’ 
I will either return them without obligation, or send 
only $3.85 as first payment, and $4.00 a month for 4 months. 


104-A 
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no Institute Announcement 


has caused so much comment 


\ \ HY has this announcement been 
talked about all over the country? 

Because these new courses open a new 
door to growth and achievement for hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. 

Because these new courses put certain 
benefits within the reach of hundreds of 
thousands of men to whom these benefits 
were previously denied. 

Who are these men? What are these 
benefits? 

The men are numbered among those 
who have read the advertisements of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute during 
the last twenty years. They are the men 
who realize the desirability of the Insti- 
tute’s training—who have often wished 
they had that training, but who haven’t 
had time to take the complete Course 
and Sefvice. 


Now— Three Shorter Courses 


Heretofore, the Institute offered only 
its Modern Business Course and Service, 
a training similar to the comprehensive 
Business Courses at Harvard, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and New 
York University. More than 350,000 
American and Canadian executives have 
enrolled for this Course; there is hardly 
a business organization of any size among 
whose executives there is not an Insti- 
tute-trained man. 

This major Course will be continued 
and constantly improved. It will always 
be the great course in executive training. 
But just recently the Institute made a 
notable step in advance. As the result 
of a growing need for more specific train- 
ing, the research and educational staffs 
of the Institute have now developed 
three new shorter courses as follows: 

1. A Special Course and Service 
in Production Management 

2. A Special Course and Service 
in Marketing Management 

3. A Special Course and Service 
in Finance Management 


as this one 





These courses, being shorter, do not 
require as much time. They deal primari- 
ly with the special phases of business in 
which a man is particularly interested. 
They are designed for dusy men. 

The value to executives of this en- 
larged program is admirably summed up 
in the words of Percy H. Johnston, pres- 
ident of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York, who considers it “the most 
significant step taken in business educa- 
tion in the past ten years.” 


What this announcement 
means to you 


This announcement means that now you 
can get an Alexander Hamilton Insti- 


tute Course specially adapted to you 
and your work, no matter what major 
department of business you are in— 
Production, Marketing, or Finance. 

The length of time it takes tocomplete 
one of these Management Courses is 
considerably less than the two-year period 
for the Modern Business Course and 
Service; and naturally the fee for each 
is commensurately lower. All of the 
reading can be done in your spare time. 


This booklet gives all the facts 


We have prepared the booklet shown at 
the left, which describes these new 
courses in detail. We should like to cir- 
culate this booklet widely and to the 
following groups of men: 

—The heads of businesses who recognize 
that the training of competent associates 
is their major problem. 

—Enxecutives interested especially in 
Production, Marketing, and Finance, who 
want to concentrate their efforts in one 
of these departments of business. 

— Younger men who desire definite train- 
ing in the management of the particular 
departments of business in which they 
are now engaged. 


Send for the details 


For convenience, a coupon is provided. 
We invite you to inform yourself on this 
great forward step in business education 
by mailing it at once. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 840 Astor Place, New York City. 
Please send me all the facts about the Institute’s new Management Courses. 


Name 


BusiInEss 
PosiITI0ON 








Business ADDRESS 
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American Books Abroad 


OW AND THEN SOMEONE harks 

back to the old query of Sydney 

Smith, first editor of the Edin- 

burgh Review—“Who reads an 
American Book?” For some reason that 
candid remark seemed to give particular 
offense on this side of the Atlantic. It 
was interpreted as a sneer at our civiliza- 
tion; but that it pointed to a fact in con- 
temporary life will hardly be disputed by 
anyone acquainted with American letters 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Nobody in Europe read American books 
at that time because, with rare excep- 
tions, American books worth reading had 
not been produced. 

There were reasons for that situation. 
For two generations after we became a 
nation our fathers had enough to do 
without writing books. There was a 
virgin hinterland to be subdued, groups 
of states to be erected and other such- 
like details to be disposed of. Literature 
did not beckon to the gifted as other 
callings did. Lacking the literary tra- 
ditions of England and the Continent, is 
it strange that we fell short in literary 
output? What else was to have been 
expected? 

A century has brought new conditions. 
Occasionally an American book is read 
abroad. British and Continental libraries 
have them on their shelves. Sometimes 
they are translated into European lan- 
guages, but the advancement of English 
as an international tongue makes them 
accessible to increasing numbers of po- 
tential readers. 

Another change has come _ about. 
When Sydney Smith asked his famous 
question books got readers simply on 
their merit as literature. No other test, 
as a rule, governed the purchase of 
books. If America failed to offer books 
desirable in themselves for literary quali- 
ties, there would be no readers. Today 
thousands of titles are published and 
sold every year which make no pretense 
to literary excellence but are valued for 
other reasons. It was recently stated 
that the students of the London School 
of Economics had access to 150,000 
American books on economics and politi- 
cal subjects. Of course only a few vol- 
umes in that collection can be classed as 


literature. Probably few would meet the 
standards set up in Sydney Smith’s time. 
In the whole lot possibly one or two may 
reasonably be assigned to the “literature 
of power.” If London fezls that it needs 
150,000 American books, it is not because 
of any distinctive claims of American 
authors on the attention of English read- 
ers, but because their books treat of sub- 
jects not covered by English works in 
the same fields. 

However, the desire to have books of 
American authorship read and known in 
foreign lands is no longer based solely 
on pride in our national literary prestige, 
worthy and patriotic as such a motive 
may appear. A _ better understanding 
between our own and other peoples is 
eagerly sought both here and abroad. 
How better than through our books can 
we make ourselves understood among 
our neighbors? The exchange of books 
and periodicals is one of the necessary 
features of any practical scheme for an 
improved international understanding 
throughout the world. In a recent com- 
munication to the New York Times Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan of the Institute of 
International Education pointed out that 
in South American countries even the 
students, to say nothing of “the man in 
the street,” have practically no access to 
American books that can enlighten them 
on the problems in education, economics, 
politics, literature and science that are 
before the people of the United States 
of North America. 

The absence of our books from South 
American libraries and bookstores is to 
be accounted for, as Dr. Duggan suggests, 
partly by the relatively high prices of 
American books and partly by the su- 
preme influence of French culture in 
Latin America, but as he further shows, 
the French publishers have supplied their 
best literature in cheap editions available 
to almost all readers. Low-priced trans- 
lations of a few standard American works 
might serve to stimulate Latin-American 
interest in our institutions as well as in 
our literature. 

It should be added that the American 
publishers are alive to the importance of 
cultivating closer relations with our 
neighbors to the south and an inquiry is 


now under way which gives promise of 
making future efforts to supply North 
American books to those countries more 
efficient, because more intelligent, than 
anything that has been done in that direc- 
tion heretofore. 


Our Reading 
at Home 


We NOW HAVE a comprehensive survey 
of the reading done by Americans— 
The Reading Interests and Habits of 
Adults. The investigation here reported 
was conducted by Dean William S. Gray 
of the College of Education, University 
of Chicago, and Miss Ruth Munroe, for- 
merly assistant librarian of the Cleveland 
Public Library. Although most. of the 
book is devoted to the reading of adults. 
there is a 23-page chapter on the interests 
of children in reading. This summary is 
not less informing and suggestive than 
the discussions of adults’ reading. One 
of the most interesting sections of the re- 
port is Part III, giving the results of 
case studies. In this department of the 
REVIEW we shall from time to time. as 
opportunity offers, draw upon the statisti- 
cal material presented by Dean Gray and 
Miss Munroe. It is all up to date and 
conveniently arranged. 


International Relations 


UCH INCIDENTS in the day’s news as the 

pursuit and sinking of the Canadian 
ship J’m Alone by the U. S. Coast Guard, 
with the ensuing diplomatic exchanges, 
show how easily an international issue 
may be developed in the enforcement of 
our national prohibition law in coastal 
waters. This matter is of enough gen- 
eral interest to justify a reference in this 
place to a new law book, entitled Juris- 
diction in Marginal Seas, by William 
E. Masterson. The author has made a 
thorough and impartial study of laws re- 
lating to smuggling for 250 years. Not 
confining his research to statutes and 
court decisions, he has delved in the 


New books noticed in this department will be found listed—with publisher's name, price, etc-—on page 22. 
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Vice President, Trans- 
continental Air Trans- 
port, Inc.; Vice Pres- 
ident, National Air 
Transport, Inc. 


**Maps are almost as essential to an aviator as gasoline. 
Accurate, properly prepared maps serve as the link 
which ties an aviator to his course’’ 


oR more than half a century 

Rand MCNally Maps have aided 
in the development of transporta- 
tion. 

They guided the early experts in 
the railroad field. 

Then came the automobile, and 
Rand M¢Nally & Company charted 
the first road maps and pioneered 
the marking of highways. 

Now Rand M¢€Nally & Company, 
whose maps have been popular with 
flyers ever since the very beginnings 
of aviation, bring out a new series, 
the Standard Indexed Maps with 
Air Trails. 

In this series there is a map for 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
Products and Departments 


Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlases 
Goode School Atlas 


Maps 
School Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Economic Maps 


Aviation Maps Publications 


each state. On one side of a single 
sheet appears as before, the regular 
state map useful to every one who 
travels by rail and until now widely 
used by aviators. 

On the reverse side appears the 
same map, but with different mark- 
ings. It shows public airports, re- 
stricted airports, auxiliary fields, 
seaplane ports, lighthouses, radio 
stations, radio beacons, mag- 
netic declination—everything 
that might help the aviator in 
his flight or the air transport 
executive at his desk. 

Accompanying each map is a 
handy booklet. It supplies all 


Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Banker's Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Railroad, 


Airline and Bus Tickets 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


the information any traveler wants 
—size of cities, hotels, banking facil- 
ities, garages, interurban lines, ete. 
It includes, besides, a complete 
airport directory of the State, giving 
class, operator, location, altitude 
and size. It summarizes Depart- 
ment of Commerce air regulations. 
It tells how to use the map as an 
instrument of air navigation, how to 
fly by compass or landmarks. 
A special accordion fold 
makes the map convenient to 
handle, to fold and unfold. 
Now obtainable at leading 
booksellers and stationers, or 
direct. 


IRAND MISNALY & GomMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. F-30 
270 Madison Avenuc, New York 
Retait DEPARTMENT 


Special Maps to Order 
Globes 


Coupon Books 
General Printing 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
San Francisco 


Text Books 


Children’s Books Los Angeles 


Washington 
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The URGE 


irresistible — 


the URGE to write 


Have you ever asked yourself why you feel that 
persistent urge to write—why you can’t escape 
it? Is it desire for glory? Or money? Or is it 
fundamentally something else?. . . 


Have you ever thought that it might be an 
instinctive yearning to find a sympathetic 
audience—an understanding brother with whom 
you may share your inmost thoughts? ‘Too 
often the men and women with whom you are 
thrown into closest contact fail to give you this 
sympathetic comprehension — they are busy 
with their own concerns and ambitions. And 
you find yourself longing to turn from their 
indifference to a warmer, friendlier world. 


Whatever you do, don’t try to stifle this urge. 
Don’t let a discouraging sense of inferiority 
hold you back. You don’t know—and no one 
else knows—what your possibilities are until 
you have given them a fair chance to express 
themselves. You owe it to yourself to make a 
real effort to complete that story or article. If you 
do not, you will go through life feeling frus- 
trated—disappointed—embittered. 


Mr. F. J. Wade, Box 505, Sullivan, Mo., is 
but one of many men and women trained by 
the Newspaper Institute of America to make 
their gift for writing pay 
prompt dividends. He 
writes— 

“After only a few months 

of training, I am in receipt 

of two checks so far this 
month. One was for an ar- 
ticle for the American Ma- 

chinist; the other was for a 

humorous story in_ the 

American Merchant Maga- 

zine.” 


Perhaps this is what you 
have been looking for 


Hundreds of men and women who feel that 
they have something to say have come to the 
Newspaper Institute of America to learn how 
to say it. About half of these people are con- 
sidering journalism as a career. The others see 
in journalism the ideal training for other types 
of commercial writing. 


“The feature of N. I. A. instruction that has been of 
the greatest value to me,” one student writes, “is the 
discipline. I needed to have my vague literary ambitions 
focused on a definite objective. I needed one outside 
influence which would make me stick at it—which would 
keep my interest at the boiling point. Your specific 
assignments mailed to me each week solved both those 
difficulties. I enjoyed coverinz those assignments—they 
made me feel as if I were the star reporter on an important 
newspaper. Finally, the knowledge that every word I 
wrote was going to come under the critical eyes of the 
editors at your copy desk made me exert myself to the 
utmost. After one month of writing under their super- 
vision, I felt that I had learned more than in an entire 
year of Advanced English Composition at college.” 


This test will help you make up 
your mind 


It is a Writing Aptitude Test—cleverly framed to separate 

people with natural talent that can be developed from 

those who will not get anywhere no matter how hard they 

try. This test will tell you much about yourself—and 

about us. It is yours for the asking. Just mail the coupon. 

al Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New 
ork. 


See ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit, as promised in Review of Re- 
views, June. 


{All correspondence confidential. No salesman will 
63F299 call on you) 
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diplomatic correspondence of our own 
and other countries, thus tracing the 
growth of the law and the usage sur- 
rounding it. The whole survey ot the 
subject is brought well 


England, and with Nicaragua. It is the 
obvious purpose of his book to remove 
some of the misconceptions of American 
policy that have gained a foothold among 

the Latin-American na- 





up to date, including 
the rum treaties nego- 
tiated by our govern- 
ment since 1924 and 
the agreements between 
Great Britain and Nor- 
way regarding territorial 
waters and fisheries off 
the Norwegian coast, 
proposed in 1928. 
While our own con- 
cern with international 
agreements is of recent 
origin, generally speak- 
ing, we should not for- 
get that the modern idea 
of internationalism is 








tions of Central and 
South America. That 
the book is likely to suc- 
ceed in this aim is at- 
tested by the foreword 
contributed by Don 
Miguel Cruchaga, for- 
merly Chilean Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 

In no branch of our 
government service has 
the new internationalism 
made a more rapid ad- 
vance than in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 
This will become evi- 
dent to everyone who 








300 years old in Europe. 
This is well brought out 
in The Public Interna- 
tional Conference, by Norman L. Hill 
of the University of Nebraska. Besides 
relating the history of the conference as 
a method of reaching agreements among 
nations, Dr. Hill describes and analyzes 
the methods that have been developed, 
giving special attention to the remarkable 
progress made during the past thirty 
years, in which period have occurred the 
Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, the 
Paris Peace Conference of 1919, the 
Washington Conference of 1921, and the 
Havana Conference of 1928. These great 
gatherings gave a new meaning to the 
conference as a mechanism for the con- 
duct of international relations. 

Dr. Hill’s book appears in the series of 
volumes in world politics brought out by 
the Stanford University Press. Another 
important work in the same series is 
Judge Jackson H. Ralston’s Interna- 
tional Arbitration, from Athens to 
Locarno. Here we get, first, a clear 
statement of the principles underlying 
judicial decisions between nations; then 
some account of the various influences 
now working in the direction of this form 
of adjustment; third, a brief history of 
the arbitral tribunals that have operated 
from classical times to our own; and 
lastly, a detailed analysis of the Hague 
Peace Conventions and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. An earlier 
work by Judge Ralston provided a critical 
digest of the decisions and practices of 
international arbitral tribunals. 

The maritime policy of the United 
States as related to the Isthmus of 
Panama is clearly and ably set forth by 
Hugh Gordon Miller in The Isthmian 
Highway: a Review of the Problems 
of the Caribbean, The author deals with 
the origin and development of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, the Panama treaties with 


FRANCIS HACKETT 
Author of “Henry the Eighth.” 


reads Frontiers of 
Trade, by Julius Klein, 
the efficient director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce under Mr. Hoover’s ad- 
ministration of the Commerce Depart- 
ment and now Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. Dr. Klein gives in this little 
book an admirable exposition of America’s 
foreign trade problems and policies, clas- 
sifies the various competitors and cus- 
tomers, shows where and what the trade 
barriers are, advises the exporter just 
learning the ropes in foreign trade, and 
points out the ways in which the Govern- 
ment can and does help. 


Biography 


B* GREAT GOOD FORTUNE the current 

publishing season has brought us two 
works in English biography of outstanding 
and undisputed merit—books that will 
command attention for years to come. 
Strachey’s Elizabeth and Essex, a 
rarely vivid and searching treatment of 
a great period in British history, is fol- 
lowed by Francis Hackett’s not less vivid 
and searching analysis of Elizabeth’s 
father, Henry the Eighth. In these 
two books a wonderful century of English 
dynastic rule is covered by a form of nar- 
rative at once fascinating and _ studied. 
History and biography cannot be disso- 
ciated here. Both Henry and Elizabeth 
were history-makers. Their personal ca- 
reers are not to be severed from the 
trend of their times. 

The tremendous meaning of the six- 
teenth century for England and_ for 
Europe is epitomized in the lives of those 
monarchs. In Henry’s time the Reior- 
mation, the closing of the monasteries, 
the acknowledged supremacy of the 
King; in Elizabeth’s, the expansion of 
empire, the glory of discovery and con- 
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DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Harvard Classics 


nae coal ~ —~ 


his FREE booklet 


The certificate is for your 
convenience. Before you 
spend another penny for 
books, get a copy of 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day” 
—the famous booklet 
that tells how to turn 
wasted minutes into 
growth and increased 
power. It’s ready and 
waiting for you. Send- 
ing for it does not obli- 
gate you in any way. 


Like a Conquering Army 
THESE BOOKS 


have marched triumphant through the centuries 


HE libraries of the old world and 

the new are crammed with vol- 
umes, shelf on shelf, which a thousand 
men in a thousand lifetimes could 
never find time to read. And millions 
more volumes have passed forever 
into oblivion, not even to find shelter 
in the archives of public libraries. 


Yet these books have come thun- 
dering down through the centuries, 
influencing, teaching and delighting 
mankind with their indomitable power. 
They are as new and invigorating as 
when their immortal authors instilled 
in them the breath of eternal life. 


Emerson once said: ‘‘Would that 
some charitable soul, after losing a 
great deal of time among the false 
books, and alighting upon the few true 
ones which made him happy and wise, 
would name those which have been 
bridges or ships to carry him over the 
dark morasses and barren oceans, into 
sacred cities, into palacesand temples.” 


It was one of the monumental 
achievements of America’s greatest 
educator, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, to 
bring together the truly great books, 
to sift the pure gold from the mass of 
writings the ages have produced. For 
forty years President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dr. Eliot realized the 
need of a library offering 
everyone the culture which 
a university strives to give. 


The Five-Foot Shelf (Harvard Clas- 
sics) is the magnificent results of his 
inspiration and knowledge. These 
books are the criterion of all literary 
selection. Through them people have 
found that the classics are not dull— 
but intensely stirring; not beautiful 
antiques, but lively, stimulating mod- 
ern thought with vital application to 
everyday life. 


In this wonderful library are the 
writings of 302 immortal authors. 


The busy man and woman of today 
need not stumble through hopeless 
masses of reading matter, for in the 
Harvard Classics are the books that 
live forever, the books that have as 
proud possessors more than a quarter 
of a million intelligent, ambitious 
families. 

These books stand for stimulation 
of thought and, above all, endless en- 
joyment. They are the books which 
have won for themselves the well de- 
served tribute, “‘A liberal education in 
fifteen minutes a day.” 

P. F. Collier and Son Company has 
published good books since 1875. By 
the famous Collier plan, you can pay 
for these books while you are reading 
and enjoying them. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, forty 
years President of Harvard 


* University, Editor of the fa- 
mous Harvard Classics. 
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P. F. Collier & Son Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the most 
famous library in the world, Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics), and contains Dr. Eliot’s own plan of 
reading. Also, please advise how I may secure the books by small 


monthly payments. 


ADDRESS....... 


THIS IS YOUR CERTIFICATE FOR THE FREE BOOKLET 7081 HCA 











are inciuded in the 
Merriam WEBSTER 
such as Babbittry, 
s i id lip, O- 
kum, etc. New names 
and places are listed, 
such as Hoover, Mus- 
solini, Hejaz, Latvia, 





(400 LZ : 
iNZ i Constantly improved 
anneal and kept up to date. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The ‘‘Supreme Authority” 


in courts, colleges, schools, and among gov- 
ernment officials, both Federal and State. 
452,000 entries, 32,000 geographical sub- 
jects, 12,000 biographical entries. Over 
6,000 illustrations and 100 valuable tables. 


Get the Best 


Send for new richly illustrated pamphlet 
containing sample pages of the New Inter- 
national—FREE if you mention Review 
of Reviews. 


G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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POLICIES 
PLANS FOR 
FINANCING 


Become an 
Expert Accountant 


The Profession that Pays 


The demand for skilled accountants—men who 
really know their business—is unceasing. Big cor- 
porations are in constant need of expert counsel in 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Organi- 
zation, Management, Finance. Men who prove their 
qualifications in this important branch of business 
are rapidly promoted to responsible executive posi- 
tions—given an opportunity to earn real salaries. 


Send for This Book—It’s Free 

Are you ambitious to make a real in busi ‘0 fit 

yourself for positions paying $3,000, $5,000, $10,000 a year and 
even better? Then you will find L book, ‘* 
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aSalle’s 64-page ik, **Ac- 
countancy, the Profession that Pays,’’ of the greatest help 
and inspiration—and—LaSalle will send it to you FREE. For 
the sake of a brighter future, clip and iaail the coupon NOW. 


ae see os Find Yourself Through LaSalle!== aus om 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 667-HR Chicago 


I should be glad to have details of your 
salary-increasing plan and a copy of 
“Ten Years Promotion in One,’’ all 
without obligation. 


O Higher Accountancy 
i M t 
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£) Traffic Management 
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Management 

CO Law—Degree of L1.B. OTelegraphy 
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quest, added brilliant chapters to the 
chronicles of the race. The wealth of his- 
torical material for the two reigns is al- 
most overwhelming. The biographer’s 
task becomes. largely one of discrimina- 
tion and balancing. This is notably true 
in Mr. Hackett’s tracing of the varied 
complications that affected Henry’s six 
marriages. 

In literary style, as well as in method 
of presentation, Mr. Hackett’s book at- 
tains a high level. Its readability assures 
it, we believe, a continued popularity. 
He states in the preface that he found no 
necessity for inventing dialogue to be 
put in the mouths of the chief actors and 
actresses in the drama. That was all sup- 
plied in the contemporary letters, reports, 
and journals, on which the biography was 
based. The reading of these voluminous 
records in the European archives con- 
sumed years of time and gave Mr. 
Hackett an equipment for his work that 
none of the earlier biographers of Henry 
VIII. possessed. 

If the reader’s curiosity about King 
Henry’s six wives and other women of 
his court has not been sated in Mr. Hack- 
ett’s narrative, he will find additional 
data in Clement Wood’s King Henry 
the Rake. A great deal of sixteenth 
century English court gossip has found 
lodgment in this work. You may take 
it for what it is worth. 

Old King Leopold of Belgium was a 
scion of royalty who “made the front 
page” easily and often in his lifetime. 
If any biographer, following the manner 
of Mr. Clement Wood, had sought to por- 
tray the aged, if not venerable, Belgian sov- 
ereign as a care-free man about town he 
would have found abundant material in 
the Paris newspaper files; but that was 
not the aim of Comte de Lichtervelde, the 
author of Leopold of the Belgians. 
He was gunning for larger game and he 
found the elements of a nineteenth-cen- 
tury drama in statecraft—the acquiring 
and ruling of the African Congo. Leo- 
pold, it should be said,.had both brains 
and will-power in more generous measure 
than most of the crowned heads of 
Europe in his day. Furthermore, he had 
the outlook of a statesman. The reign- 
ing head of a small state, he made him- 
self an international figure to be reckoned 
with. This is a part of what the Count 
found in King Leopold’s life history. It 
forms a striking narrative by itself. 

In reading Herr Herbert Eulenberg’s 
portraiture of The Hohenzollerns one 
is impressed by the variety in the char- 
acteristics of the successive princes of 
that royal line. One trait, however, they 
all had in common. They were born 
despots, thoroughly convinced of the in- 
feriority of those they ruled and of their 
own divine commission to do the ruling. 
From Frederick, Elector of Brandenburg, 
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Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health 
rules—many of which may 
be easily followed right in 
your own home, or while tra- 
veling. You will find in this 
little book a wealth of informa- 
tion about food elements and 
their relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without Drugs 


or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and 
blood-building diets, and diets 
used in the correction of vari- 
ous chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE 
circulation. Not a mail 








order advertisement. 

Nameandaddresson 
card will bring it 
without cost or 
obligation. 
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Write today for this new book. It tells you how 

\ a law training will shorten your road to sues 

cess. It also carries a vital and inspiring mes- 

sage toevery ambitious man. Find out about 

right in your own 

ls absolutely FREE, 

Write Today—?°y, = white low tuition fee 
American Correspondence Schoo! of La 

3601 MichiganAve. Dept. 104-4 Chicago, i) 


Nei rid 
Shorthan h 


Here, at last, is the answer to the vital need for an 
up-to-date, scientific system of shorthand. Written in 
the ordinary A-B-C’s, it is so simple, so easy, s0 
natural that you can learn its fundamentals in one eve- 
ning. Amazing speed quickly developed. 


Speedwriting 


—the only scientific system that can be written both with 
pencil or on typewriter. Adopted by leading business 
concerns. Originated by Miss E. B. Dearborn, emi- 
nent authority on shorthand, who has taught almost 
all systems for eighteen years in such institutions as 
Columbia University, Rochester Business Institute, Sim- 
mons College and the University of California. 

A Speedwriter, Grace O. Moorehouse states, ‘‘After com- 
pleting only three lessons I took several letters and the 
work was perfect. I am now employed as a_ private 
secretary's understudy at a considerable increase in 


salary. 
Full Details Free 


Let us tell you about Speed- 
writing, the Natural Shorthand, 
and how you can learn to write 
shorthand in a few hours of 
fascinating study. Send coupon 
oday. 


New | SPEEDWRITING, Inc. 
¢ quitly scctita Dept. BH-1302 
“ — 200Madison Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 


Send For Free Book 





SPEEDWRITING, Inc., 
200 Madison Ave., New York, 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligation, please send me your Free Book, 
and full details about Speedwriting, the new natural 
shorthand. 


State ‘ 
) Speedwriting ( ) Speedtyping ‘ 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 





AS it ever been YOUR 
H pleasure to admiringly say 

of a friend: “What a won- 
derful philosophy of life he has!” 

To YOU, traveling the rough 
toad of Life, the way may at times 
seem a bit too difficult; the object 
and end of it all a bit too uncertain. 
What are you here for and where 
are you bound? And above all, 
Why? Why? WHY? What do 
YOU really KNOW of the reason 
for your existence here? 

If such thoughts stir YOU to-day 
they have presented themselves to 
Intelligent Minds of the past. In 
every generation from the time man 
first trod this earth, a true explana- 
tion has been sought. Has the 
answer ever been found? 

To YOU we say: “Yes”! For 
thousands of years a remarkable 
Philosophy has been continuously in 
existence, PROVING ITS TRUTH 
Today it is 


through age after age. 
known as the PHILOSOPHY OF 
INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 


A continuous, unbroken record has 
been kept of DEFINITE FACTS 
acquired by study and Personal Tests, 
extending over a period of more than 
100,000 years! -These facts establish 


YOUR place as an Individual in the 
Great Scheme of the Universe. They 
provide definite, reliable methods by 
which YOU can build Character and 
progress to marvelous heights of 
Power thru Knowledge of Nature’s 


For YOU they definitely 
“Why?” 
Heretofore this knowledge was 


Only those 


who proved themselves to the Great 


Laws. 
answer the question: 


reserved for the few. 


Masters were accepted as guardians 
of these secrets of Life and Attain- 
ment, so for the past fifty years the 
Philosophy of Individual Life has 
been taught only to students of 


The Great School of 
Natural Science 


The Teachers now believe the need 
for secrecy is past and for the first 
time in over 100,000 years this secret 
knowledge is made available to 
YOU. These six volumes from the 
Great School are for you if you 
desire this knowledge and are NOT 
AFRAID. “These are Books that 
change the course of human lives,” 


says the Boston Herald. 


Harmonics of Evolution explains Laws 
of Nature’s Selective Principle relating 
to Love, Marriage and Happiness. 


The Great Crime deals with the most 
mysterious and fascinating phenomena 
of human life. 


The Great Work shows how to Live 
the Life and Prove the Law. Power 
Attained and Benefits Enjoyed. 


The Great Known gives scientific 
PROVABLE FACTS about Life 
after so-called Death. 


The Great Message shows where the 
Masters got their knowledge and that 
this knowledge is available for YOU 


now. 


Self Unfoldment gives definite, 
WORKABLE Principles of Nature’s 
Laws and shows YOU how to apply 
and PROVE them. 


Following the Philosophy of In- 
dividual Life means following the 
normal, happy existence of LIFE AS 
NATURE INTENDED YOU 
TO LEAD IT. We are all creatures 
of Nature responding to natural ten- 
dencies and perfectly natural desires. 
These books bring you the Ancient 
Philosophy, showing how your na- 
tural human instincts and desires may 
be guided to greater Individual Self 
Unfoldment and Self Control and 
speed your Individual Progress be- 
yond the bounds of your most exhalted 
SEND COUPON NOW 
and read the books five days without 
cost or obligation. 


A GIFT VOLUME entitled, 
“Who Answers Prayer,” 
each set ordered now. If you decide 
to return the books the GIFT 
VOLUME is yours to keep. 


dreams. 


is sent with 








PIONEER PRESS Dept. 404 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Send the six-volume set and the GIFT VOLUME. 


I enclose $12.50 full payment. 
price $18.00). 


(Regular 


I enclose $5.00 first payment and if I keep 
the books, will send 35.00 in 30 days and 
$5.00 in 60 days. 


Send books C.O.D., I'll pay postman $5.00 
first payment. If I return the books in 5 
days, you will refund my money in full, but 
I may keep the GIFT VOLUME. 





Address 
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Do You Know Howto Judge the Tides 


How to Avoid the Shallows 
How to Keep an Even Keel 
How to Advance Rapidly 


in Business. 


Your Ship and Your Future 
Look upon your life as a vessel. You are the master of its fate. You want it to 
carry you to a port of wealth, security, power. How far forward your vessel goes 
depends to some extent upon you. But it depends, to a far greater extent, upon forces 
that have all the power of the sweeping tides of the sea. 


The Important Factors in Your Success 

Careful economists have estimated that SIXTY PER CENT. of the factors that 
determine success in any line of business lie outside of that business, beyond tts control. 
In other words, you may know your own business backward and forward. You 
may be an untiring worker. You may be eager to get ahead, intelligent, determined. 
But these qualities, fine as they are, are only 40% of the factors that will ultimately 
determine whether you can amass even a moderate competence—and keep it! 
What are you doing about the other 60%? Have you made any effort to understand 
these all-powerful economic currents that rule your career, as they rule all other 
careers? Are you equipped to look ahead, to look around you with seeing eyes, in 
order to guide your acts and your policies, in the light of well-established economic 
laws! 


Power Comes with Understanding 

While these powerful forces are beyond your control, they are not beyond your 
understanding. You can easily understand them, with a little application, and make 
use of them to carry you ahead, just as sailors make use of the uncontrollable tides 
of the sea. 

Guide your acts and policies just as all successful men do, by the inexorable laws 
of business economics. Plan your life and guide your steps with a certainty that 
must carry you to the top, to wealth and happiness. 


The Laws of Economics, those forces which govern our buying, our selling, our pro- 
duction, our incomes, our investments, our very happiness in life, are simply and 


ECONOMICS FOR EXECUTIVES 


24 well-bound handy volumes 
BY GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


In these remarkable books George E. Roberts, leading business economist and finan- 
cier, opens the way for practical men of affairs to gain a working command of eco- 
nomic laws and principles. It offers you a thorough, usable understanding of the 
science which underlies all business operations. It enables you to profit by knowl- 
edge of the influences which contribute to booms and depressions—to know what 
forces determine the trend of prices—to understand what lies at the root of the labor 
movement—-to plan your business to profit most by current conditions. 


We want you to prove to your own satisfac- 
tion that what we say is true. We want to 
convince you that there are many things of 
priceless value in ‘‘Economics for Executives,” 
24 handy pocket-size volumes, any one of which 
you can read in less than an hour. We want 
to send you these books for examination— 


For 10 Days FREE 


At the end of that time, if you have found 
the books as valuable to you as we predict, send 
only $1.50 and $2.00 a month for only nine 
months thereafter. Otherwise, return the books 
at our expense within 10 days and your in- 
vestigation has cost» you nothing. REMEM- 
BER, YOUR FUTURE, YOUR FORTUNE, 
YOUR HAPPINESS—ALL MAY _ BE 
FOUND WITHIN ‘THE COVERS OF 
THESE 24 BOOKS. 


Investigate Today! 


Only 100 Sets of This Edition Left 


Every publisher is able to offer a real book bargain 
from time to time. He prefers to sell the last sets 
of a big edition quickly than carry them over to an- 
other season. Our stock includes 100 sets of ‘‘Eco- 
nomics for Executives,’ an invaluable work for every 
business man and a rare bargain for the careful book 
buyer. Don’t miss getting one of these sets at the 
special price of $19.50. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 
INVESTIGATE WITHOUT COST 


Review of Reviews Corp. R. R. 6-29 


I 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N,Y. 


You may send ‘‘Economics for Executives,’’ 24 handy size 
volumes, for free examination. Ten days after I receive 
the books I will send you $1.50. and $2.00 monthly for 9 
months as payment in full, unless I return the books, in 
which case I owe you nothing. 
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to Kaiser William II of all Germany, 
that idea was dominant. Herr Eulenber: 
bravely resists the temptation to belittle 
a once-powerful house. For more than 
500 years the Hohenzollerns held their 
sway in Central Europe. They deserve 
at least a fair and faithful chronicle. We 
believe they have received it at Herr 
Eulenberg’s hands. 

Alfred Nobel, Swedish by birth and 
cosmopolitan by inclination, achieved an 
international fame after his death jn 
1896. Not only that, he gave the world 
something to puzzle over. Inventor and 
manufacturer of dynamite, he showed 
how great a friend of humanity he was by 
establishing the Nobel Foundation in the 
interest of world peace: His biography— 
Nobel: Dynamite and Peace, by Rag- 
nar Sohlman and Henrik Schiick—has 
been translated into English by Brian and 
Beatrix Lunn. Naturally a great part of 
this work is devoted to Nobel’s achieve- 
ments as a pioneer in science; but there 
is also a full statement of his relation to 
the peace movement. Still the enigma is 
not completely solved. Munitions-mak- 
ing and peace-making seem incompatible 
pursuits. 

The late James Ford Rhodes was con- 
cededly the greatest historian of Ameri- 
can politics, and he was also one of the 
greatest American historians. That esti- 
mate is recognized in the sub-title of 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe’s biography, 
James Ford Rhodes: American His- 
torian. His career was American from 
start to finish; indeed, we can _ hardly 
imagine such a life as lived anywhere 
save in the United States. If he had 
belonged to the academic group of his- 
torical scholars it is hardly likely that 
his life and letters would have made as 
good copy as what Mr. Howe has put 
between the covers of his book. For this 
biography, let it be said once for all, is 
neither dull, nor pedantic, nor conven- 
tional. While not a brilliant letter-writer, 
Mr. Rhodes was a correspondent who set 
down interesting facts in a simple, mod- 
est way. It is obvious enough that the 
letters he wrote to his friends were 
never composed with a view to pub- 
lication. Their spontaneity and occa 
sional informality make them the mort 
readable. 


Mr. Rhodes was a business man of 
Cleveland, having large coal and iron in- 
terests, when at the age of thirty-seven 
he determined to give up money-making 
for literature. At forty he began work 
on the “History of the United States from 
the Compromise of 1850,” a work that 
was ultimately expanded to cover all the 
administrations from Fillmore to Roose 
velt. As the historian of the Civil Wat 
period he is recognized as our leading 
authority. The qualities that have beet 
most highly praised in his writing on col 
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The KINGI | » y? OD is within you: 


— light men and women are finding the 
nberg Kingdom of God and having added 
littl unto them the things necessary to their 
than happiness—they are learning how to 
thei pray for the things and conditions they 
ve want in such a way as to get them, as 


Jesus promised they should. 
Christian Psychology 


is a simple scientific system of Chris- 
tian life and thought which gives 
Christianity the power of godliness as 
well as the form, and puts into it the 
living, vibrant force which brings 





















and 
dan 
h in 
world 


r and 

owed prosperity, love, achievement, health, 
as by happiness, peace, and more abundant 
n the life. It is not a religion, nor a sect, 
hy— but a movement within the churches, 


loyal to their work and ministry, and 


Rag- 
based squarely upon the teachings of 


—has 


1 and Jesus as verified, explained, simplified, 
rt of and practically applied by modern 
ieve- scientific Psychology. 


there 


mn to 
na is , 
wer’ OR nineteen hundred years 


tible the world has sought a better under- 
standing of the teachings of Jesus, 


Christian Psychology 
is given to the world by Judge Daniel 
A. Simmons, whose gifts to the world 
are already so rich and full. He is 
widely known as a_ psychologist, 





ristian 


Psychology 


con- 
neri- 
the 


esti- 


which would enable men and women 


to have the more abundant life and 


happiness which He promised. 


Leads men and 
women to the Kingdom of 
God and adds unto them 
the things and conditions 


author, teacher and lecturer. He is 
now, and for more than fifteen years 


has been, one of the judges of the highest 
trial court in his state. He is the founder 
of The American Institute of Psychology, 

















e of He said to some of His followers with its thousands of students all over the 
phy, (Mark 11:24): “What things soever necessary to their happi- world,-and highly prizes the great mass 
His- § ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ness, as Jesus promised. piri ng ae ing 
_ ye receive them, and ye shall have It teaches them to pray of his teachings. 
= a , - hee eg peg gia for the things they want Christian Psychology 

y get anything he wants, by pray is Judge Simmons’ crowning work—a 


had 


ing for it—that is, by praying for it in 


in such a way as to get 
them as Jesus said 








work in which the Christ-light shines 





a a certain Way. forth as the true light of the world, lead- 
that Again Jesus said to certain fol- they should ing men and women on to higher, nobler, 
le as es : ‘ happier and more abundant life. He has 
put owers who were worrying about their set forth its fundamental principles in a 
i. Bf physical and financial affairs (Luke marvelous, soul-thrilling lecture of 6,000 
this , 
1 i 12:31) : “But rather seek ye the king- words entitled “The rege tor _ 
>” Bt dom of God; and all these things shall them, are cramped and hampered by _—- Which he tells just what the Kingdom o 
ven- ” aes : 2 God is, where it is, and how to set out to 
rat be added unto you.” ‘There can be no poverty, limitations, lack, sickness, find it and enjoy its rich rewards. A 
a doubt about what this promise means worry and disappointment. manuscript copy of “The Kingdom of 
nod: @ especially if we read the context be- But there is nothing wrong with God” will be 
the  Snning at verse 22. It clearly and these promises of Jesus. The trouble Sent Free and Complete 
were @ Smply means that if one can find the is that men and women have failed to _to anyone who will fill out and return to 
pub- kingdom of God, his physical and understand and use them correctly. us the coupon ——— below. The —s 
ca financial problems will solve them- | They have thought the Kingdom of 2 this remarkable lecture is a work 0 
" : “ ” . eg a loving personal service, rendered in the 
nore @ Slves—that there will be “added God is a place or condition outside of = jame and spirit of Him who said, 
unto him the things necessary to his themselves, whereas Jesus said (Luke “Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

n of happiness. 17:21): “The Kingdom of God is Fill out and mail the coupon now 

. . 1 ou . 
1 in The tragedy of it is that these within you.” They have understood Let nothing crowd it from your mind. 
even § Promises are not generally fulfilled in Him to say, in reference to praying 
king f the lives and affairs of Christian for the things they want: | ‘Believe eg a ae ae Fee ne 
work people. Millions have diligently that ye shall receive them, and that 106 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
From sought the Kingdom of God for years is not what He said, nor will such Saco send - gpg os oe Bas 4 
tha | Without finding it—without having belief get what Jesus promised they thrilling 6,000. word lecture, “*The Kingdom of 
| the f anything much added to them. They should. clues Macidliey. ihe oem basmbiie Gat bak 
)OSE- have prayed earnestly for things and Christian Psychology to a happier, more abundant life. 
Wat § “onditions they desired, without get- now comes forward with a great flood 
ding Hing them. Millions of these good of the white light of simple scientific Name -----------++--++s+s0eeeereeeeeteseees 
beet MH People, in the churches and out of truth. Under the illumination of this —sereet_ ....... cc ccccccccccceccecccccecceeccees 
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He Kept the Job 
He Liked 


—and increased his salary 73% 


W. A. Day, of Woonsocket, R. I., 
wanted more money. But he liked his job 
—didn’t want to change—made up his 
mind to get more money right where he was. 

That meant that he must make himself 
worth more money to his employer—and 
that, in turn, meant training. 

His first step was to enroll with LaSalle 
for home-study training in Higher Account- 
ancy. Four months later he enrolled also for 
training in Modern Business Correspond- 
ence. Two years later he had completed 
both courses, had enlisted the aid of LaSalle 
in preparing for C. P. A. examinations, and 
was pursuing a LaSalle elective in Con- 
struction Company Accounting. More re- 
cently he enrolled for LaSalle training in 
Business Management. 

‘I entered upon the study of these 
courses,’’ writes Mr. Day, ‘‘with the sole 
idea of increasing my business knowledge 
for the benefit of my own particular firm 
and with the desire to lay a foundation for 
the future. In this I am sure that I have 
succeeded. In actual results [have received 
a salary increase of exactly 73.3% since the 
date of my first enrollment, but I consider 
this equal to 100% in the average case, for 
I have earned this increase without chang- 
ing my position.” 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


What is it worth to you to discover a plan that will 
double your salary? 

One man writes that he wouldn't take $10,000 for 
such a plan, Another sets an even higher figure... 

Yet the coupon will bring you, without obligation, 
full et of a clear and i which 
has done exactly that for thousands and thousands 
of LaSalle-trained men. 

With it you will receive a64-page book setting forth 
the opportunities in the business field in which you 
most prefer to win success, together with a copy of 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” theinspiring story 
of how one man, after many wanderings, found the 
path to responsibility and power. 

This moment—while you read these words—your 
start toward greater earning power is as near you as 
the point of your pencil. Fill in, clip and mail the 
coupon NOW! 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 667-R 
I should be glad tolearn about your 

salary-doubling plan as applied to 

my advancement in the business ‘eld 

checked below. Send al: 

**Ten Years’ Promotionin One,’ 

without obligation. 

OBusiness Management 
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troversial topics—fairness, willingness to 
state both sides, freedom from bias—are 
shown quite as clearly in his personal 
correspondence. The reader is admitted 
to his intellectual workshop, as it were. 
The letters disclose that Mr. Rhodes 
voted for McKinley (twice), although his 
sympathies in spite of his own business 
interests were rather with the Cleveland 
school of tariff reformers; Roosevelt 
(once), Taft (once), Wilson (once), and 
Hughes, and that his reason for support- 
ing Hughes in 1916 was Wilson’s signing 
of the Adamson bill advocated by the 
railroad brotherhoods. 


Psychology 
and Ethics 


1ET NO ONE be 
alarmed by the 
German word that 
has recently wormed 
its way into the no- 
menclature of mod- 
ern psychology. Cer- 
tain American and 
English psychologists 
now find themselves 
tagged as members 
of the Gestalt school, 
although their books 
make no use of the 
expression. We are 
told that the first 
treatise on the sub- 
ject in any language 
is Gestalt Psychol- 
ogy, by Dr. Wolfgang Kohler. Follow- 
ing his experiments in the mentality of 
African apes, Dr. Kohler conducted 
painstaking researches in the Institute of 
Psychology connected with the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Dealing with the relation 
of sensations and their distortion because 
of the presence of sensations from other 
fields, the new psychology sets up a the- 
ory of relativity on the sensuary fiélds. 
‘Walter Lippmann in his book, A Pref.- 
ace to Morals, puts himself in the place 
of the man who has apparently lost faith 
in the religion of his fathers, but is still 
ready and even eager to accept a substi- 
tute. To those who are “proudly defi- 
ant,” as Mr. Lippmann puts it, or “indif- 
ferent,” the book will not particularly ap- 
peal. It is rather for those who feel that 
“there is a vacancy in their lives.” In his 
attempt to construct—or reconstruct—a 
basis for modern idealism, Mr. Lippmann 
produces a philosophy that some critics 
have likened to the stoicism of the Greeks. 
He himself holds that his humanism con- 
forms with the most approved teachings 
of modern psychology. As to the family 
and its place in the social scheme, Mr. 
Lippmann stands by mororamy. 


WALTER LIPPMANN 
Author of “A Preface to Morals.” 
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A NEWLY WRITTEN ACCOUNT of the 
American fur trade is Clarence 4. 
Vandiveer's The Fur Trade and Early 
Western Exploration. The rise. growth, 
and ultimate decline of the several com. 
panies—Hudson’s Bay, Northwest. Amer. 
ican, Missouri, and Rocky Mountain— 
are described in detail. It is a well 
known fact in our history, and in that of 
Canada, that trappers and traders were 
usually first among explorers. Merely to 
recall such names as Radisson, Brilé. La 
Salle, Jediciah Smith, the McKenzies. the 
Bents, Sublette, Car- 
son, Bridger, Ashley, 
is to remind our. 
selves that in the 
period of western ex- 
ploration the person- 
nel of the fur trade 
supplied the leader- 
ship in many in- 
stances. Moreover, 
fur-trading posts be- 
came the sites of 
important cities. 
Francis Parkman 
wrote “The Oregon 
and California Trail” 
more than eighty 
years ago. Like all 
of Parkman’s work, 
it has literary excel- 
lence and_ resulted 
from the authors 
first-hand studies, but 
in 1848 no one could 
have grasped the full 
meaning and importance of the sub- 
ject. The emigrants of that day did not 
interest Parkman, but now the trail seems 
to us to get its chief significance from its 
long service as the highway of countless 
“covered wagons” on their journeys to 
the Pacific Coast before and after the 
California gold discoveries. 


The great folk movement over this his- 
toric road is a big enough theme for a 
book. Fortunately it has found an able 
and sympathetic chronicler in W. J. 
Ghent; his Road to Oregon tells the 
connected story of the trail more com- 
pletely than anything heretofore pub- 
lished. Our own generation has already 
acquired a vivid suggestion of this story 
from the film known as “The Covered 
Wagon,” and reminiscences of emigrants 
had been printed from time to time i 
newspapers and in the transactions 0! 
several of the Western historical socie- 
ties. Mr. Ghent has gleaned the best ol 
these and by utilizing, in addition, the 
journals of travelers and narratives 0 
trappers and hunters has built up a con- 
secutive account of the trail’s existence 
and use as a practical highway. 

Continued on page 19 
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Victor-Radio 
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CThe instrument 
that millions have 


waited {for 


New in principle ...new in design. 


It was inevitable...the maker of the 
world’s finest talking machine was des- 
tined to create the radio achievement 
of the age. 

And now you have it...a radio by 
Victor...with Victor’s quarter centu- 
ry of acoustical experience behind it 
...with Victor’s enduring craftsman- 
ship built into it...with years of Vic- 
tor’s dependable performance ahead 
of it...and at a price you can afford! 

An all-electric radio that Victor is 
at last proud to trademark “His 
Master’s Voice.” 

A radio that is not merely a step 
ahead...but years ahead...in design, 
in principle, in idea! 

A radio that has a new simplified 
station selector—super-automatic! 

A radio that introduces a marvelous 
new Victor improvement in tone re- 
production. 

An all-Victor Radio...available in 
a handsome console cabinet that you 
will be proud to own...or, combined 
with the famous Victor Electrola...in 
one cabinet no larger than your old 
Victrola... related and balanced in 
true Victor style...each attuned to 
the same electro-dynamic reproducer. 

...two REAL Victor instruments...so 
ingeniously combined that you can 
switch from your favorite station to 
your favorite record...at the mere turn 
of a tiny knob...and for the first time 
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FULL-VISION, SUPER-AUTOMATIC STATION SELECTOR: All stations 
plainly and permanently visible . . . just slide the knob to right or left—and 
in it comes the station you want! 


... get tone quality from a radio that 
matches the marvelous tone quality 
of the new Orthophonic Records! 
No less an achievement are the list 
prices! Only $155* for the Victor 
Radio Console... only $275* for the 
Victor Radio-Electrola. Remarkable 
values made possible by Victor’s great 
resources and manufacturing skill. 
Prove to yourself what radio engi- 
neers have already proclaimed...that 
here are Victor’s greatest achieve- 
ments in radio and record enjoyment. 
Hear them today...see and hear 
Victor’s latest contribution to musical 
America! Victor Talking Machine 


Co., Camden, N. a U. S. -A. VICTOR -RADIO-ELECTROLA RE-45 
2 List Price $275* Less Radiotrons* 
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To the wilds of Burma, where the elephants are white and the gods are heathen; to the 


back door of the Grand Llama’s eyrie in the Himalayas; to the coral beaches of tiny islands 


lost in the south Pacific; the Gillette Traveler has been everywhere and seen everything. 


It has the necessary virtues of 
all travelers: a steel and leather 
constitution, an even temper, 
and a handsome get-up to im- 
press the natives. 

It’s possible, of course, to 
take’ the road with a less com- 
plete and durable equipment. 
Veteran globe-trotters don’t. 
Even if your itinerary takes you 


merely to Altoona, Columbus, 


THE NEW IMPROVED 


Gillette 


SAFETY RAZOR 


Toledo and points west, the 
Gillette Traveler is an excellent 
investment. It is one of the 
world’s finest precision instru- 
ments, as accurate as a chro- 
nometer and as sturdy as a 


ship’s anchor. It will shave you 


smoothly, comfortably and well 
wherever you are, and it will 
last a lifetime. The price, $7.50 
in heavy silver plate— $10.00 
in heavy gold plate. Twenty 
shaving edges (10 double- 
edged Gillette Blades) in- 
cluded with each one. Other 
models $5.00 to $75.00. Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Company, 


Boston, U.S.A. 
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There was never a time when every 
part of the 2000 miles traversed by 
horses or oxen was wholly safe from In- 
dian attack. The armed camp at night, 


with the wagons drawn up in a circle | 


and fastened together, was the unbroken 
custom. As for incident, romance, and 
color in the daily life on the trail, even 
the most commonplace among the emi- 
grants saw their share of it. Those trains 
of covered wagons carried founders of 


states. Pacific Coast genealogies are said | 


to bear the names of not a few “covered 
wagon babies.” 7 

The Oregon Trail as a thoroughfare of 
Western migration had to give way, in 
the late ’60’s, to the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. In the period of transition from 
the covered wagon to the iron horse, a 
landscape photographer, William H. Jack- 
son, invaded the Rocky Mountain region. 
His adventures with the camera are re- 
lated in a little book entitled The Pio- 
neer Photographer. Mr. Jackson may 
well be called a pioneer in more senses 
than one. His art was still in its early 
stages. It was the time of the wet plate 
and long exposures, with the developing 
done on the ground immediately after the 
pictures were taken. His methods were 
those of Brady, the famous Civil War 
photographer with his portable ‘dark 
room.” 

Mr. Jackson (who is still living) was a 
pioneer in making known through his 
pictures many of the scenic wonders of 
the region. 
U. S. Geological Survey under Dr. Hay- 
den was highly important in preserving 
the records of early explorations in the 
mountains. In that way he contributed 
to the history of the Government’s scien- 
tific service. His book, moreover, has 
intrinsic interest as an account of pioneer 
work in a little-known field. 


Motor Cars 
and Fortunes 


\ Je read and hear much in these days 
about the romance of business and 


industry and certainly the expression has | 


been justified a thousand times in our eco- 
nomic development. The careers of many 


of our captains of industry have been | 


romantic in quite as high a degree as 
those of our military leaders. 
when we try to describe the rise of the 
automobile industry, with its attendant 
struggles for stakes too great to be pic- 
tured, language seems poor and inade- 
quate. Some of the individual leaders of 
these industrial forces are called titans 
today; but they did not begin as titans, 
nor did they know themselves in such a 
guise even after they had attained the 
seats of the mighty. 

A good introduction to these men in 
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Now You Can Save 
Money on the Best Books 


for CHILDREN 


ow, for the first 

time, The Lit- 
erary Guild 

plan has been adapted 


_ to BOOKS FOR 


CHILDREN! Now 
you can subscribe to 
a book club that pro- 
vides the twelve best 
books of the year for 
young readers at the 
same cash saving 
Guild members have been realizing 
for more than two years—on adult 
books. 

If there are youngsters in your 
home you realize the necessity for 
providing them with good reading 
matter. They will read something, as 
soon as they learn how. As they get 
older what they read becomes more 
important every day. Ideas are form- 
ing. Lives are being molded. The fu- 
ture of America is in the hands of 
these boys and girls. Their own fu- 
ture is at stake. The obligation is 
yours! YOU must see that their 
reading fits them for life, that it gives 
them no false notions or distorted 
standards of reasoning. 

From the first fairy tale to the first 
“grown-up” novel the books children 
own and read must be ‘chosen for 
them. You cannot read every book 


Send for the Two 
Books of SECRETS 


One for Parents—One for Young Readers 


LITERARY GUILD 
Dept. 1 R.R. 


55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GO ee 
LITERARY 
+ GUILD -: 


before they read it. 
But you can have the 
same feeling of safety 
that practice would 
give you by enrolling 
your children in The 
Junior Guild, 

The books will be 
chosen by Carl Van 
Doren and his asso- 
ciates, aided by the 
best authorities on 
children’s reading who can be found. 
Three books will be selected each 
month, one for both sexes under 
twelve, one for boys between twelve 
and sixteen and one for girls between 
twelve and sixteen. The books will 
be carefully picked from the lists of 
all publishers before publication. Al- 
most all of them will be. illustrated. 
They will be bound in cloth, as dur- 
ably and distinctively as the adult 
Guild books. They will be delivered 
at your door, addressed to the child 
member, postpaid, on the same day 
the book is released for sale in the 
stores. 

A single annual subscription fee, 
but little more than half the total re- 
tail value of the twelve books, is the 
only charge. Membership is entirely 
free. A gold and enamel emblem for 
the member to wear is sent gratis 
with the first book. There are no 
dues or assessments. Mail the cou- 
pon at once for the illustrated book- 
lets which fully explain the new 
Junior Literary Guild plan. 


The Junior Literary Guild, Dept. 1 R. R. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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| You may send us the two illustrated 
1 books of Secrets printed in colors, de- 
| scribing the plan of The Junior Liter- 
! ary Guild. No obligation, of course. 
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Staunton fits for life! 


UNEXCELLED military training and superior academic 
given i 
High standards and high moral tone help graduates 
in college, business and life. 
enter West Point or Annapolis by recommendation. 
Located in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Daily exercise in clean, dry, mountain air. 
mountain spring water. 
Separate equipment for younger boys. 
Five gymnasiums, swimming pool, and ath- 
letic park. Fire-proof equipment. 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., LL.D., President 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


Staunton a national distinction. 
They may 


Alt. 1600 feet. 
Pure 
Superior student personnel. 
Tutorial 


Catalog. Box F, 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Franklin 

63rd year. Young men and 
Dean Academy young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal and 
helpful school spirit. Liberal Endowment permits 
liberal terms. $500 to $600 per year. Special 
course in domestie science. For catalog and in- 
formation address 
AntTHuR W. Peirce, Litt.D., Box E, Franklin, Mass. 








New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
The Largest and Best Equipped School 
0 usic 
Write for Booklet: 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Gen. Mer. 
Huntington Ave., 


Boston 








ROX BURY— 


Sound educational methods have brought 
success to Roxbury and to the boys it has prepared 
for College. 

Individual attention and instruction in small 
groups gives the fullest opportunity for each boy. 
Regular and healthful school life. 
Write for illustrated Catalog. 
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Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College en- 
trance, business and special courses. Horse- 
manship under instructor of Equitation. 
Special school for Juniors. For Catalog 
and View Book, write to the Registrar. 
Box 406, Wenonah, New Jersey. 





Lindenwood College 


STANDARD college for young women. ‘Two and four year 

courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes 

from St. Louis. 103d year. Every modern facility. Catalog. 
J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 1129, St. Charles, Mo. 





TENNESSEE, Nashville, Belmont Heights, Box 509. 


Ward-Belmont 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young 
women. Also preparatory school. Meets the ex- 
acting demands of a most discriminating patronage. 
Complete appointments. For information address 
the Secretary. 








A. L. SHERIFF Headmaster Cheshire, Conn. 
Rate $500 
CARSON. LO NG 93rd Year 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
A military School, 5th Grade to College. In the mountains mid- 


way between New York and Pittsburg. Individual instruction. 
Campand Summer Session10$ weeks,$140.Box 14, New Bloomfield, Pa, 


Mary Baldwin College 


For women. Courses lead to B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Music, art, spoken English, physical education. Gym- 
nasium and field athletics. Modern equipment. In beau- 
tiful Shenandoah Valley. 1842. Catalog. 
Staunton, Va. 





Founded 


Wortbwestern 


Military and 
Raval Academy 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
The distinctive advantages and meth- 
ods offered by this College Preparatory 


Schoo! will prove of interest to dis 
criminating parents. 


Col. R. P. Davidson, President 
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GO TO HIGH SCHOOL 


Make up the education you 
missed. Study at home in spare 
time. Your choice of subjects. 
Expert instruction. Personal 
service. You make quick prog- 
ress because you are in a class 
by yourself. Diploma. Mail 
coupon today for interesting 
FREE BOOKLET. 


JOME 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS [ 
Box 4689-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me full [ 
particulars about the course I have checke 

(J High School Course [ 

D English D) Bookkeeping | 

OJ Civil Service (_) Salesmanship 


D Accounting 
CD Advertising 


Name. 
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“STAMMERING | 


lfs Guuse and Gire ** 


You ean be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, coin or 
stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on Stammering and Stutter- 
ing. It tells how I cured myself after Stammering and Stuttering 
for 20 years. ‘BENJAMIN N. BOG 

4419 Bogue Building 1147 N. thinois St. 





Indianapolis 
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“~ LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleas- 
ant, healthful work. Experts earn 
$50 to $200 a week. You can earn 
while learning. Write today for 


details— 
a PE SCHOOL 


33 Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines, Ia. 






























To the man who would rise 
toacommanding position 

m in business, a sound 
eae and practical knowl- 

&. edge of Lawisexceed- 

ingly valuable. Among the larger business enter- 
prises, the law-trained man is often preferred for 
the higher executive positions. Many great corpora- 
tions—the U. S. Steel Corp., for example, the C. B. 
& Q.R.R., the International Paper Co., the National 
Biscuit Co., the Mutual Life Insurance Co. the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, the Packard Motor Car 
Co., the American Sugar Refining Co.—are headed 
by men of legal training. In the smaller corpora- 
tions or in one’s own business, a knowledge of law 











spells larger success, For 
the whole intricate struc- 
—_ b* business is based 
on ‘ — 
“In looking over the field,” sie i 

writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer, “I find 
that nearly all the positions commanding asalary of 
$10,000 or more are filled by men who have studied 
law.” Fit yourself at home, in your spare time, for 
larger success in business. Full law course leading 
to degree of LL.B., or shorter Business Law course. 
LaSalle will guide you step by step. We furnish all 
text material, including 14-volume Law Library. 
Low cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 64-page “Law 
Guide’ and “Evidence” booksfree.Sendforthemnow 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 667-L CHICAGO 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
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World of Books — 


their human relationships is afforded in 
Men, Money, and Motors, by Theo- 
dore F. MacManus and Norman Beasley. 
The point of view maintained by these 
authors is that of newspaper men not 
over-inclined to hero worship, but realizing 
the bigness and the freshness of the facts 
that they are handling. Altogether it is 
a record of only thirty years in American 
business experience, but that brief span 
covers the life of the world’s greatest in- 
dustry! No one can tell what the future 
has in store. Men have come and gone, 
have won and lost fortunes—Chrysler, 
Fisher, Durant, Willys, White, Ford, 
Metzger, Olds, Winton, Dodge, Couzens, 
Nash, and a long list of names once even 
better known but now quite unfamiliar. 
These personalities flit through the pages 
of “Men, Money, and Motors,” and now 
and then one dominates an entire chap- 
ter. They are characters in a powerful 
drama that is one of the most effective 








| illustrations in our time of the ancient 








adage that truth is stranger than fiction, 
for the story is a true one and has been 
lived before our eyes, slow as we were to 
grasp its meaning. While only in part 
biographical, the book abounds in bio- 
graphical material. 


Meeting the French 


WRITER WHO KNOWS that cosmopoli- 

tan Paris is not all of France is 
Oliver Madox Hueffer, whose French 
France brings the reader into the atmos- 
phere of a provincial city. This book is 
one of the few attempts in English to ac- 
quaint us with the life and ideals of mod- 
ern France beyond the confines of Paris. 
From it we learn that the French people 
are by no means homogeneous in origin, 
but made up of many racial strains (like 
ourselves). It is true that the nation 
presents a united front, but it has many 
distinct aspects that must be studied in 
detail before the whole can be under- 
stood. At any rate that is Mr. Hueffer’s 
thesis and it appeals to us as sound. He 
makes it the more attractive by clothing 
his argument with a winning style and 
selecting topics interesting in themselves 
—for example, the provincial French 
attitude toward the theater, the arts in 
general, and science. 

Our readers who chance to visit France 
this summer—especially those who plan 
motor trips there—will wish to see Mr. 
Herbert B. Turner’s Picturesque Old 
France. Mr. Turner is a man who 
“hunts with his camera”—hunts scenery 
instead of birds or animals. With his 
pictures he combines descriptive text. He 
says his book was written for “those who 





Data concerning new books mentioned 
in pages 8-20 will be found on page 22. 
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The Man with 


66 the $9 
Grasshopper Mind 





: OU know this man as well as you know YOURSELF. His 
mind nibbles at EVERYTHING and masters NOTHING. 


At home in the evening he tunes in the radio—gets tired of 
it—then glances through a MAGAZINE—can’t get interested. 
Finally, unable to CONCENTRATE on anything, he either goes 
to the MOVIES or FALLS ASLEEP in his chair. 


At the OFFICE he always takes up the EASIEST thing first, 
puts it down when it gets HARD, and starts something else. 
JUMPS from ONE THING TO ANOTHER all the time! 


There are thousands of these PEOPLE WITH GRASS- 
HOPPER MINDS in the world. In fact they are the very people 
who do the world’s MOST TIRESOME TASKS—and get but a 
PITTANCE for their work. 


They do the world’s CLERICAL WORK, and routine 
drudgery. Day after day, week after week, month after month, 
year after year—ENDLESSLY—they HANG ON to the jobs 
that are smallest-salaried, longest-houred, least interesting, and 
poorest-futured! 


If YOU have a ‘‘grasshopper mind” you know that this is 
TRUE. And you know WHY it is true. Even the BLAZING 
SUN can’t burn a hole in a little piece of TISSUE PAPER unless 
its rays are focussed and concentrated ON ONE SPOT! 


A BRAIN THAT BALKS at sticking to ONE THING FOR 
MORE THAN A FEW MINUTES surely cannot be depended 
upon to get you anywhere in your YEARS of life! 


The TRAGEDY of it all is this: you know that RIGHT 
NOW you are merely jumping HERE AND THERE. Yet you 
also know that you have WITHIN YOU the intelligence, the 
earnestness, and the ability that can take you right to the high 
place you want to reach in life! 


What is WRONG? WHAT’S holding you back? 


Just one fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact. That is all. And when 
you know what it IS, then you can easily learn how to apply it; 
make it carry you STEADILY, POSITIVELY, AND DIRECTLY 
to prosperity and independence. 


That fact is one which has been PROVEN and stated by the 
world’s foremost scientists and psychologists. You are only ONE- 
TENTH as successful as you COULD be! Why? BECAUSE, as 
Science says, you are using only ONE-TENTH of your real 
BRAIN-POWER! 

TEN per cent of his brain is all the AVERAGE person 
uses. He is paid for ONE-TENTH of what he really possesses 
because that is all he actually USES. The remainder lies dormant. 
The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes to use it. For the 
mind is like a muscle. It grows in power through exercise and use. 
It weakens and deteriorates with idleness. 


What can you DO about it? That is the question you are 
asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. 


Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
a copy of ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever. You need not spend another penny. 


This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of a 
strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 
imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically—in short, how to make 
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your brain an instrument of all-arovnd POWER. It tells you 
how to banish the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of, ideas, mind wan- 
dering, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 


Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 
P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain power and thought power described in this free 
book. OVER 650,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. 


You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your 
copy. You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, hap- 
piness, independence! 


Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 
about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
which is FREE—may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 
doubters, the ‘‘show me’’ wiseacres. 


Other thousands will say, ‘‘I can lose only TWO CENTS. 
I may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training.’ 
I will send for it NOW. It promises too much for me to RISK 
MISSING.”’ 


The thousands who are open minded—who are willing to learn 
something to their advantage—will ACT on their impulse to 
send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for having 
TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they do noth- 
ing more than to READ a booklet about the inner workings of the 
mind. For your own sake—and for the sake of your loved ones, 
don’t continue to GAMBLE that your future will be bright 
whether or not you DO anything about it! Mail the coupon today 
—NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 366, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, 
Durban and Melbourne 





The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 366, 71 West 45th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 


: “Scientific Mind Training.’’ This does not place me under any 


obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 


Name 
Address 
City.........: State. 
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If Only ONE Copy Had 
Been Preduced 


This Book 
Would Cost 
$1,500,000 


Every source of authentic information available everything is in one alphabetical order exactly 
has been drawn upon in order that you and thou- — it belongs and bein a YOU Expect vee find a 
an ou are not given confusing, time-wasting, an 
sands upon thousands of others might have in a patience-trying instructions. 
oa eee a reference work which you could 
epend upon as the last word in information. If 
only one copy had been produced, this book would These Are But a Few Features of 


pow woe sage but because thousands have been the Funk & Wagnalls 
produc a copy can be had at a price within the 
reach of the most modest income. NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


More than 380 editors and specialists were 

Greatest Reference Work employed in its compilation and it took almost four 

The Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary years to complete—it is the most expensive book 

(Unabridged) has been characterized as the world’s ever published—it is the most comprehensive and 
greatest reference work. It is indeed that. It is clearly illustrated work of its kind available. 


the clearing-house of all authentic information that Would You Like to Know More About 


has to do with our language and with such foreign : 
words and phrases as you find in your current news- This—the Most Necessary Work of 


papers, periodicals, classical works, etc. It covers Reference in the English Language? 3 
every subject of human interest. We shall be glad to give you full particulars of 
this massive work—this crowning achievement in 
Over 453,000 Living Terms Defined—=Thou- dictionary making—without obligation. Merely 
sands More Than in Any Other Dictionary sign and mail the attached coupon and you will 
receive descriptive material in a plain wrapper 


































Every term defined has a practical use—a valid No agent will call upon you. 
reason for being there—and is of genuine service to 
you. This point is of special importance to you, fest essessesseseseseeeeeeeeee8 





for who, desiring a necessary work of reference, 
wants to find it cluttered up with obsolete terms 
about which no one cares to know to-day? Yet 
nothing necessary has been omitted. All the newest 
words in our language are included. 





COUPON—FREE INFORMATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


GENTLEMEN: _ Please send me full information 
regarding the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language (Unabridged). 
I understand that this request does not obligate me 
in any way, and that no agent will call upon me. 

ept. 1222 


In How Many Places Do You Want to 
for a Word? 


In making this most modern and most compre- 
hensive of all dictionaries, The Funk & Wagnalls 
Company decided that present-day methods of 
efficiency rather than decades-old precedent should 
prevail. Therefore all of the terms in this work 
are given in one alphabetical order. There are no 
supplements, no divided pages, no addenda— 
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delight to rove through the byways 
rather than over the main tourist path.” 


Nobile’s Rescue 


HE SAVING of General Nobile, com- 

mander of the dirigible Jtalia, ma- 
rooned on pack ice off North East Land, 
by Lieut. Einar Lundborg of the Swedish 
Air Force one year ago, is described by 
the gallant young rescuer himself in The 
Arctic Rescue. It forms one of the 
simplest and vet one of the most thrilling 
tales that have ever come out of the Po- 
lar wastes. Of the many /talia narratives 
in print, this is by far the most con- 
vincing and important. 


New Books Mentioned 
in Pages 8-20 


Tue ReApING INTERESTS AND Hasits oF 
\putts, by Dean William S. Gray and Miss 
Ruth Munroe. Macmillan Company. 305 pp, 
$3.50. ‘ 

JurispicTION IN MArGINAL Seas, by 
William E, Masterson. Macmillan Company. 
423 pp. $5. 

Tue Pusrtic INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
by Norman L. Hill. Stanford University, 
Cal. Stanford U niversity Press. 279 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION FROM 
ATHENS TO LocaArNo, by Judge Jackson H. 
Ralston. Stanford University Press. 417 pp. $3 

Tue Istumian Hicguway: A Review of 
the Problems of the Caribbean, by Hugh 
Gordon Miller with foreword by Don 
Miguel Cruchaga. The Macmillan Company 
327 pp. Ill. $4.50. 

FRONTIERS OF TRADE, by Julius Klein. 
Century Company. 344 pp. $2.50. 

Henry THE Ercutu, by Francis Hackett. 
Horace Liveright. $3. 

King Henry THE Rake, by Clement 
Wood. The Stratford Company, Boston. 
327 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

LEOPOLD OF THE BELGIANS, by Comte 
Louis de Lichtervelde. The Century Co. 
366 pp. Ill. $4. 

Tue HoneENZOLLERNS, by Herbert Eulen- 
berg. The Century Company. 364 pp. III. $4. 

NoseL, DyNAMITE AND PeEAcE, by Ragnar 
Sohlman and Henrik Schuck. Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation. 353 pp. Ill. $5. 

James Forp Ruopes: American Historian, 
by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. Appleton. $3.59. 

GeEsTALT PsycuoLocy, by Dr. Wolfgang 
Kohler. Horace Liveright. 403 pp. III. $4. 

A Preracr To Morats, by Walter Lippmann. 
The Macmillan Company. 348 pp. $2.50. 

THe Fur TrapeE AnD EARLY WESTERN 
Expioration, by Clarence A. Vandiveer. 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland. 
316 pp. Ill. $6. 

TuHE Roap To OrEcon: A CHRONICLE OF 
THE GREAT EMIGRANT TRAIL, by W. | 
Ghent, Longmans, Green & Co. 292 pp. 
Ill. $5. 

Tue PIoneER PHOTOGRAPHER, by William 
H. Jackson, in collaboration with Howard 
R. Driggs. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. World 
300k Company. 328 pp. Ill. $1.40. 

MeN, Money, AND Motors: THE DraAMA 
OF THE AUTOMOBILE, by Theodore F. Mac- 
Manus and Norman. Beasley. Harper and 
Brothers. 296 pp. 

Frencu France, by Oliver Maddox 
Hueffer. Appleton. 286 pp. $3.50. 

PicTtuRESQUE OLD FRANCE, by Herbert B. 
Turner. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 34 
pp. Ill. $4. 

Tue TRAGEDY oF THE ITALIA, by Davide 
Giudici. Appleton. 208 pp. Ill. $3. 
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It was the regular Monday luncheon at _ least one Charles Hoyt—men who ested in this remarkable home training 
of the Civic Club, and the room, seem to be putting themselves over by program. Not only struggling unknowns, 
steeped in tobacco smoke, was throb- the sheer power of convincing speech. but prominent lawyers, bankers, and 
“a bing with the hum of voices. Suddenly They are the envy of their acquaint- successful business men have discov- 
on. the clamor was hushed, followed by a ances. They can dominate one man or ered and applied its successful secrets. 
salvo of handclapping. A young man_ thousands by their speaking _ ability. Send for F 
ste had just entered and was being hailed They are in demand at all civic func- nd for Free Book 
o. jovially by dozens of men as he strode tions and social affairs. And very often This new easy method is fully de- 
toward the speaker’s table. ; they step over the heads of others in scribed in an interesting and informa- 
n- “Who's the popular fellow?” asked a business simply because they have de- tive booklet which is now being sent 
$4. visiting guest. f veloped the ability to speak on any oc- free to those mailing coupon below. 
lar That's Charles F. Hoyt, our presi- casion. ’ . : This booklet is entitled How To Work 
an dent, retorted his friend proudly. Yet there is nothing magic or mys- Wonders With Words. It will tell you 
Now you'll hear some real speaking.” terious about acquiring speaking ability. how to conquer stage fright, self-con- 
" Looks pretty young Practically any man can _ sciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
* to be president of a club now become a powerful, “tongue paralysis.” You are told how to 
ng on ; : What 20 Minutes a Day convincing speaker and develop your natural personality and 
es, he is. But he’s a Will Show Y an interesting conversa- speaking talents. You learn how to use 
in, pretty big man in our alle tionalist. The faults them to win advancement in position 
town. He’s_ vice-presi- How to talk before your club or lodge which handicap speakers and salary, popularity, social 
RN dent of the Bellwood How to address beard meetings —stage fright, self-con- yanding lyse 
Sj Lumber Company and a pe poe ce ip pce nc _— sciousness, bashfulness free by sending the coupon 
id. dir ° Pp sp . . . . ; . é 
ector of our biggest How to tell entertaining stories and timidity—which  below—entirely without /” 
a a he holds a pve ~ make — — many have thought im- sa 
alt dozen honorary po- sialbestnechaies rey treikaad possible to overcome— 
I. see . How t te better lett setae 
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1800 conversations at once 
through a cable less than 3 inches thick 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue earth beneath our great cities is 
crowded. Steam, gas, sewer and water- 

mains, compressed air pipes, pneumatic 

tube systems, telephone and telegraph 

cables, light, power and rapid transit conduits 
lie so close together that any further additions 
create serious engineering problems. Yet the 
number of telephone calls that must flash through 
the underground arteries of great cities is steadily 
increasing. 

The challenge to the scientific minds of the 
Bell System was to find a way for more con- 
versations in existing conduits. Fifteen years ago, 
the pride of the System was a cable containing 
nine hundred pairs of wires. Then by many im- 
provements a cable of twelve hundred pairs was 


perfected. It was rightly considered a 
scientific triumph. 
Today, cables containing eighteen 
hundred pairs of wires are in service and 
these cables with every wire insulated are only 
two and five-eighths inches in diameter, one- 
half as large as the first nine hundred-pair cable. 
Eighteen hundred conversations at once—six 
hundred more than before—can now pulse 
through this two and five-eighths inches of 
cable. 

There is no standing still in the Bell System. 
Better and better telephone service at the lowest 
cost is the goal. Present improvements constantly 
going into effect are but the foundation for the 
greater service of the future. 


“Tue TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DireEcTorRY OF THE NATION” 
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